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Helping  the  grocer  to  help  YOU 
during  National  Cherry  Week 


Here’s  Canco’s  food  promotion 
for  February — Ways  To  Sell  More 
CANNED  CHERRIES  during  the  big 
National  Cherry  Week  Drive 

The  advertisement  reproduced  here  will 
appear  in  the  country’s  six  leading  grocery 
publications.  It  gives  practical  merchan¬ 
dising  suggestions  for  increasing  canned 
cherry  sales  in  the  store — counter  and 
window  cards,  displays  for  floor,  window 
and  counter,  a  related  item  display. 

Food  retailers  everywhere  will  see  and  read 
this  advertisement.  Tie  in  with  this  promo¬ 
tion.  Use  it  to  help  sell  your  own  brand. 

AMERICAN  CAN. COMPANY 


TVrO  other  nation  has  progressed  so 
^  far  in  the  canning  of  foods.  Every 
good  cook  —  every  great  chef  knows 
that  in  canned  foods  are  all  the  rich 
flavorful  goodness,  the  healthful  vita¬ 
min  content  that  Nature  intends. 
Heekin  is  proud  to  serve  so  many  out¬ 
standing  canneries  — to  be  a  part  of 
the  canning  industry.  Let  us  serve  you. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Address. 
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BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  hi 
200.  We  are  interested  in  the  followi 
equipment: 


M&S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Handles  more  difficult  can  filling  jobs  than 
any  other  machine  built.  Action  automatic 
and  continuous.  Unless  can  is  in  proper 
position  to  receive  it,  product  cannot  flow. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills  any 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  and  requires 
much  less  space  than  other  models. 
Has  all  good  features  of  previous 
silkers  plus  a  number  of  real  im¬ 
provements. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp*n 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

,  Telephone  Hoopeston  123 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 


For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large  round 
products.  Gently  tumbles,  rubs  and  scrubs 
ears,  without  bruising.  Removes  all  for¬ 
eign  matter.  Saves  corn  and  cuts  labor 
costs. 


Other  Machines  for  the 
Corn  Canner 


Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Com  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Com  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Com  Blancher 
Model  S  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker-Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
Etc.,  etc. 


Name 


For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has  been  our  con¬ 
stant  aim  to  solve  your  problems  almost  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware  of  them,  and  the  "leader” 
machines  for  corn  tanners  shown  on  this 
page  are  representative  of  the  complete 
Sprague-Sells  line.  Nearly  every  item  bear¬ 
ing  the  Sprague-Sells  name  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  its  field. 


Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog  showing 
our  complete  line  of  dependable  canning 
L  machinery  for  all  food  products.  You 

will  incur  no  obligation  or  cost.  ^ 
Mail  the  coupon  below. 


Duplex  Batch  Mixer  Preheater 

For  batch  mixing  com,  meats,  etc.  When 
line  is  operating  120  cans  per  minute,  each 
ounce  of  mixed  com  receives  6  minutes 
heat  treatment,  expelling  much  of  free 
air  contained  in  kernels — flowing  natural 
starch  smoothly,  allowing  filling  at  high 
temperature  which  is  essential  to  good 
vacuum. 
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SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 


TOP  RESULTS  .  .  . 

For  Ali  Food  products  •  •  • 

Evorywhoro  I 

#  For  the  canning  of  high  quality 
tomatoes,  pulp,  catsup,  chili  sauce  or 
any  other  food  product,  Sprague-Sells 
modern  machinery  will  assure  you 
of  top  results. 

Send  for  General  Catalog  No.  200 
showing  our  full  line  of  dependable, 
modern  canning  equipment  for  all 
products.  No  obligation  and  no 
charge.  Mail  coupon  below. 


No.  2  Incline  Scolder 

A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the 
conventional  type.  Has  sprays  both  above 
and  below  conveyor  adjustable  to  suit  any 
condition  of  tomatoes.  Simple  to  operate 
and  easy  to  clean. 


Peerless  Juice  and  Pulp  Filler 

Fills  accurately  at  high  speed  with  no 
spilling,  leaking  or  dripping.  Sturdy 
construction,  easy  to  install  and  operate. 


High  Pressure 
Washer — Sorter — Scalder 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  perfectly.  Removes  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  without  bruis¬ 
ing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps  by  both 
pressing  and  centrifugal  force.  Amazing 
results,  great  capacity,  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency,  better  quality,  increased  yield. 


Sprague-Lowe  Improved 
Flash  Coil 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever  offered  the 
industry.  Steam  flashes  to  every  part  of 
coil  instantly.  "Staggering”  of  coils  cre¬ 
ates  perfect  circulation  and  uniform  boil¬ 
ing  of  entire  tankful. 


Peerless  Rotary  I  ^ 

Washer  | 

Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  fit  for  can¬ 
ning.  Tomatoes  are  never  in  contact  with 
dirty  water.  Absolutely  sanitary,  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  strong  and  durable,  easy 
to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


Hand  Pack  Filler 


Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  one  grade 
by  avoiding  breaking  down  the  toma¬ 
toes.  Large  capacity — small  floor  space. 


Complete  Line  for  the 
Tomato  Conner 

Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Finishers 

Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Pulp  Tanks 
Exhausters 
Copper  Kettles 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS 
Hoopciton,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No. 
200.  We  are  interested  in  the  following 
equipment: 


"Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp^n 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Telephone  Hoopeston  123 


Name. 


MODERN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Firm. 


Addrttt- 
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TRl  -  STATES 


^MARDELAH 


Our  new  Wilt  Re¬ 
sistant  Pure  -  Line 
Strain  of  Early 
Sweet,  as  early  as 
Alah. 


ALAH 


Futures 

Now! 


Uur  proven,  Wilt  Ke- 
sistant,  Canning  Strain 
of  Alaska. 


WASHBURN-WILSON  SEED  CO 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


FRANK  E.  CORRELL,  Secretary  HOWARD  A.  ORR,  President  W.  A.  MISKIMEN,  Vice-President 

National  Canners  Association  National  Canners  Association  National  Canners  Association 

Washington,  D.  C.  Winorr  Canning  Co.  Stokely  Brothers  &  Company 

Circleville,  Ohio.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  STEVENS,  JANUARY  19th  to  24th,  1936 

National  Canners  Association 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 


INTRODUCTORY 

HE  greatest  foods  convention  ever  held”  has  come 
and  gone,  and  without  convulsing  the  food  indus¬ 
tries,  at  least  not  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the 
canning  industry.  Chicago  decided  to  Quick  Freeze 
each  separate  kind  of  food  interest,  dropping  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  far  below  zero  and  turning  on  the  air-waves 
at  gale  proportions,  thus  congealing  the  canners  and 
the  brokers  in  The  Stevens,  the  wholesale  grocers  in 
the  Congress,  the  Condiment  men  and  others  of  that 
ilk,  including  a  large  turnout  of  ladies  anxious  to  study 
Home  Economics  and  new  ways  to  serve  foods,  etc.,  in 
the  Palmer,  and  still  others  and  sundry  in  the  Sherman, 
and  so  their  Weather  Man  succeeded  in  keeping  all  of 
these  varying  interests  well  in  their  places — for  it  was 
too  cold  to  breast  the  winds  and  the  cold — at  least  not 
more  than  once.  For  that  reason  this  Convention 
lacked  the  homogeneity  of  other  years:  it  was  useless 
for  a  broker  to  stalk  a  canner,  or  play  him  to  the  point 
of  the  dip-net,  if  the  buyer  were  not  at  hand  ready  for 


the  kill.  It  was  decidedly  too  uncomfortable  on  the 
outside  to  tempt  even  the  biggest  of  the  buyers,  to  ‘cum 
on  over”  and  let  the  sellers  “see  ’em  sometime”.  So 
the  canners  put  on  their  own  show,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  the  brokers  met  and  finished  their  deliberations 
in  time  to  be  free  agents  from  Monday  morning  to  the 
end;  and  wholesale  and  other  grocers  met,  completed 
their  conferences,  heard  the  big  guijs  who  had  come  to 
address  them,  and  so  did  all  others  who  had  meetings 
scheduled,  and  all  broke  for  home,  eagerly  and  earlier, 
on  the  average,  than  usual.  And  the  net  result  of  the 
week,  so  far  as  business  signed  on  the  dotted  line  is 
concerned,  was  just  about  nil. 

The  one  notable  exception  to  the  above  are  the 
Machinery  and  Supply  Men,  for  they  did  a  land-office 
business  in  new  and  added  equipment,  and  the  supplies 
needed  for  the  1936  season.  Newly  elected  President 
Neal  S.  Sells,  of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Association  “conservatively”  estimated  that  about  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  orders  were  placed.  So  attrac- 
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tive  were  all  the  exhibits  that  it  must  have  been  well 
neigh  impossible  for  any  producer  to  resist  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  buy.  And  then,  again,  it  has  been  some  years 
since  the  canners,  preservers,  etc.,  indulged  in  genuine 
replacements  and  enlargements  in  their  plants.  It  was 
not  the  wild  buying  of  the  war  period,  nor  of  the  infla¬ 
tion  period,  1926  to  1929 ;  it  was  carefully  considered, 
well  planned,  needed,  and  as  the  industry  had  the 
money  it  bought;  the  safest  and  best  orders  these 
patient  and  ever  faithful  exhibitors,  and  entertainers 
par  excellence  of  the  convention,  ever  had. 

What  the  Convention  did  you  can  judge  for  yourself 
from  the  word-for-word  record  which  follows  from 
here  on.  The  Label  Situation  was  to  have  been  the 
Keynote  of  this  gathering,  and  it  is  quite  extensively 
commented  upon,  in  almost  every  session,  as  you  will 
note,  but  it  lacked  the  flnality  which  some,  in  their  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  tremenduous  task  involved  in 
designing  Descriptive  Labels  for  everything  in  canned 
foods,  hoped  for  or  expected.  When  this  form  of 
procedure  to  “put  windows  in  the  cans”,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  tell  the  consumers  just  what  may  be  hidden 
behind  the  tin  walls  before  the  cans  are  opened,  first 
began  nearly  two  years  ago,  the  task  seemed  to  be  one 
of,  not  exactly  word- juggling,  but  of  the  selection  of 
just  the  proper  words,  in  the  most  natural  sequence, 
to  convey  a  complete  but  brief  description  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  That  is  harder  than  it  might  seem,  if  you  have 
never  tried  it.  But  now  they  have  determined  to  go 
down  to  the  very  roots  of  this  question — ^these  root- 
conventions  are  getting  famous — ^to  study  the  products 
literally  and  actually  from  the  ground  up ;  to  note  and 
record  the  effects  of  time  and  of  weather,  of  handling, 
of  process,  of  shipping  and  of  the  periods  of  time  in 
the  cans.  From  this  they  hope  to  evolve  terms  that 
will  be  absolute,  and  descriptions  that  may  be  applied, 
everywhere  on  the  same  products,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
fusion  or  conflict  of  understanding.  That  presages  a 
thoroughness  that  can  only  command  universal  com¬ 
mendation. 

There  was  an  exhibit  of  such  labels  as  had  been 
“worked  on”  by  canners  who  saw  the  advantage  in 
quickly  answering  the  growing  popular  demand  for 
informative  labels,  and  it  showed  astonishing  progress. 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  among  others,  have  gone  a 
long  ways  towards  enlightening  the  users  of  their 
famous  goods;  President  Orr  has  produced  an  attrac¬ 
tive  label  that  seems  to  answer  the  problem,  and  so 
with  the  others  shown.  Naturally,  of  course,  the  num¬ 
ber  on  display  when  compared  with  the  multitude  of 
labels  now  on  the  market,  was  less  than  trifling,  but 
it  represented  a  good  beginning,  and  there  must  be 
many  others  which  were  not  on  exhibition.  In  fact, 
we  expect  to  see  all  progressive  canners  take  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  death  grip,  and  solve  it,  without  waiting  for 
the  final  scientific  determinations.  Because  the  people 
may  become  impatient.  And  that  would  be  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  all  canned  foods. 

But  we  must  not  rob  you  of  the  pleasure  of  winnow¬ 
ing  the  rich  grains  of  value  in  this  year’s  considera¬ 
tions,  and  so  we  leave  the  account  to  you. 


Meeting  n.  c.  a.  board  of  directors— 

This  Sunday  meeting  usually  considers  the 
matters  that  are  to  come  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  during  the  week,  the  knotty  problems  having  been 
threshed  out  by  the  Advisory  Council  the  night  before 
(Saturday) ,  and  the  results  are  presented  to  this  meet¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  very  noticeable  difference  in  the 
“air”  of  this  meeting  as  compared  with  last  year’s, 
and  the  year  before,  when  NRA  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  regulations  were  in  force  or  in  the  forming. 
Then  there  was  a  grand  rush  to  be  present,  the  same 
room  was  badly  overcrowded,  and  interest  was  keyed 
to  a  high  point,  as  the  session  opened  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  exactly  on  time.  This  year’s  meeting  got  off  late — 
at  10.50 — and  though  President  Orr  put  plenty  of  pep 
into  his  account  of  the  year’s  happenings,  members 
drifted  in  and  out  and  there  was  always  plenty  of  room. 
The  feverish  interest  in  everjrthing  to  be  done  was 
lacking,  and  the  convalescent  period  of  inertia,  very 
evidently,  had  set  in. 

After  filling  the  places  of  members  compelled  to  be 
absent,  by  the  usual  substitutes  or  proxies  in  person. 
President  Orr  accepted  a  motion  to  send  Wm.  R.  Roach, 
an  ex-President  and  long  time  board  member,  and  who 
was  resting  in  Florida,  a  wire  of  greeting;  the  Presi¬ 
dent  reported  on  the  state  of  the  industry;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  treasury  was  reported  on  by  Mr.  Marc 
Hutchison;  the  1936  budget  was  submitted,  discussed 
and  adopted ;  the  rate  of  membership  dues  agreed  upon 
— all  of  which  you  will  find  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  reports  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  reported  the  possibility  of 
better  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  matter  of  various  statistics;  an  interchange  of 
value  to  both;  Secretary  Gorrell  recounted  what  took 
place  at  the  Conference  and  Council  of  Industrial 
Progress,  called  by  Major  Berry,  to  which  the 
Association  had  decided  not  to  send  a  representation, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Chase,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Cos¬ 
grove,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committ^,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  status  of  the  Copeland  pure  food  bill,  and 
others,  and  indicated  that  Dean  G.  Acheson  would 
cover  the  legal  subjects  in  an  interesting  and  forceful 
manner  at  the  Opening  Session  on  Monday. 

A  recess  was  taken  for  luncheon  at  12.30,  to  which 
all  were  invited,  and  immediately  afterwards  all  re¬ 
assembled,  when  Mr.  Karl  Meyer  explained  the  objects 
and  intentions  of  the  “Committee  on  Statistics  and 
Information.”  This  new  and  forward  step  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  long  needed,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Ralph  Dulany 
in  his  address,  which  will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
proceedings  of  Monday’s  Opening  Session.  If  there 
were  some  way  in  which  we  could  compel  every 
canner  in  the  business  to  read  this  carefully ;  to  digest 
its  importance  thoroughly,  and  then  be  forced  to  do 
his  full  share,  we  would  gladly  take  the  action.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  industry  came  to  its  own  defense ; 
that  it  insisted  upon  full  and  proper  recognition  of  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  farm  life  of  this  nation,  and  in  the 
food  business  of  the  country.  If  you  merely  pick  and 
choose  in  the  great  volume  of  this  Convention  report, 
at  least  make  a  point  to  give  this  feature  careful  and 
full  attention.  Matters  which  directly  affect  your 
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pocketbook  usually  attract  and  hold  you.  This  is  equally 
as  vitally  important. 

The  only  other  matter  of  importance  taken  up  by 
the  Board  was  the  Social  Security  Program,  and  all 
were  urged  to  be  present  at  Monday’s  session  to  hear 
Mr.  H.  Thomas  Austem  explain  this  in  detail,  and  to 
take  with  them  the  authorative  and  complete  analysis 
made  of  this  new  tax  law  in  the  16-page  printed 
pamphlet,  with  addenda,  as  every  man  in  the  business 
needs  it.  This  law  is  not  under  debate;  it  is  working 
today,  and  the  tax  on  you  is  accumulating  right  now ! 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  you 
have  been  sent  a  copy  of  this  tremendously  expensive 
pamphlet;  just  another  of  the  great  service  that  the 
Association  renders. 

AN  INNOVATION — Do  you  know  that  there  is  no 
other  industry  in  the  world  where  the  trade  journals 
report  the  verbatum  meetings  of  the  annual  Conven¬ 
tions?  The  Canning  Trade  began  this  practice  with 
the  beginning  of  canners’  associations,  which  it  helped 
form,  and  has  continued  the  practice  ever  since.  The 
associations  have  grown  so  large,  and  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings,  running  to  over  one  million  “ems”  of 
type,  as  the  printer  terms  them,  have  compelled  issues 
that  are  too  large  to  be  useful.  No  business  man  could 
read  a  Convention  issue  through  from  beginning  to 
end.  A  rather  careful  survey  among  the  industry  dis¬ 
closed  that  every  man  reads  something,  or  some  parts ; 
and  so  this  year  we  decided  upon  a  change  in  the 
method  of  publishing  the  proceedings.  The  particular 
thing  or  part  which  any  man  wanted,  was  some  special 
address.  In  the  following  pages  we  present  you  the 
whole  picture  of  the  great  Chicago  Convention,  the 
preceedings  of  the  Opening  Session  on  Monday,  Janu¬ 
ary  20th,  in  full — every  word.  The  Sectional  Meetings, 
that  is  the  Tomato,  Corn,  etc.,  meetings,  are  recorded 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  but  the  set  addresses, 
those  things  of  importance  which  our  readers  have  said 
they  read,  or  go  back  to,  have  been  taken  out,  and  will 
be  published,  as  special  articles,  on  a  definite,  given 
date.  The  series  of  these  dates  appears  in  a  special 
column,  and  will  be  continued  until  the  full  list  has 
been  completed.  Under  this  system  you  are  given  a 
full  view  of  all  that  was  done  at  all  the  meetings,  with 
all  the  debates,  etc.,  and  the  special  studies  have  been 
assigned  to  dates,  amply  in  time  for  full  use  before  the 
pack  comes  on,  but  nearer  to  that  canning  time,  and, 
therefore,  likely  to  catch  the  user  in  the  humor  to  give 
better  attention,  and  to  profit  most  by  the  advice  given. 

In  the  past  some  addresses  have  often  been  “lifted” 
with  the  admonition  that  they  would  be  published  later. 
There  was  nothing  definite  in  this,  and  interest  in  the 
subject  may  have  been  lost.  Under  this  new  plan  a 
definite  date  of  such  publication  is  given;  the  subject 
will  have  uninterrupted  attention;  there  will  be  no 
distracting  interests,  and,  we  confidently  believe,  in 
this  way  you  will  get  more  out  of  these  splendid  studies. 

This  is  like  setting  up  a  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Important 
Studies  Bearing  Upon  The  Canning  of  Foods ;  in  con¬ 
venient  form  for  reference  to  any  one  or  more,  at  any 
time,  and  we  think  you  will  like  it,  and  we  hope  so.  In 
any  event,  we  want  you  to  first  see  the  thing  as  it 
unrolls,  and  then  we  want  you  to  tell  us  whether  or 
not  you  like  it. 


Understand,  it  would  take  no  more  tsrpe,  no  more 
paper — in  fact  not  as  much — ^to  rush  it  all  into  one 
issue,  and  be  done  with  it,  in  one  gob  as  it  were.  But 
we  believe  that  you  seldom  or  ever  got  the  full 
value  out  of  it  in  that  style ;  and  we  think  you  "will  in 
this  new  form.  Oh!  yes,  you  always  put  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Issue  away  for  future  attention,  and  it  gathered 
the  dust  of  forgetfulness.  Now  each  week,  over  several 
months,  an  important  study  will  be  laid  in  front  of  you ; 
and  when  you  want  any  particular  information,  the 
Index  tells  you  what  issue  to  turn  to,  or  when  to 
expect  it. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 

INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Sweet  Corn”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — ^“Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — ^“Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — ^“Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — ^“Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — “Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — ^“Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — “Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — ^“Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — ^“Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — ^“Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — ^“Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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OPENING  SESSION 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  20,  1936 


The  Opening  Session  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners’  Association,  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  20-24,  1936,  convened 
at  two  o’clock,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  President 
of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  It  has  been  the  custom  to  precede  the 
formal  opening  of  the  convention  with  a  silent  word  of  prayer. 
Will  you  please  stand? 

The  audience  rose  and  stood  in  silent  prayer. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  First  I  wish  to  announce  the  personnel 
of  the  committees.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Association  and  the  same  committee  has  been 
designated  to  act  for  this  convention. 

The  Auditing  Committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne 
as  Chairman,  with  the  other  members. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Nominating  Committee  must 
meet  and  complete  its  work  in  order  to  report  at  the  general 
session  of  the  Association  when  there  is  the  largest  representa¬ 
tion  of  Association  members  present,  the  following  Committee 
on  Nominations  was  named  in  advance  of  this  meeting.  So 
that  the  membership  will  be  fully  conversant  with  the  make-up 
and  personnel  of  that  Committee,  with  your  indulgence  I  shall 
read  the  names. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  Chairman,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Arkansas — George  F.  Greb;  California — Elmer  E.  Chase,  C. 
E.  Hume,  Frank  Van  Camp,  F.  A.  Wilder,  A.  T.  Williams,  H.  A. 
White;  Colorado — M.  F.  Counter;  Delaware — H.  L.  Cannon; 
Florida — H.  C.  Herrington;  Hawaii — H.  E.  MacConaughey,  F. 
H.  Haserot;  Illinois — Ralph  Brown,  G.  C.  Trego,  F.  B.  Childs, 
S.  D.  Cutright;  Indiana — Oliver  Grosvenor,  Bert  Powers,  Ken¬ 
neth  N.  Rider;  lowa-Nebraska — F.  E.  Brewer,  A.  R.  Dunbar, 
Morton  Steinhart;  Maine — Morrill  Allen,  F.  E.  Jewett,  Bruce 
H.  M.  White,  F.  M.  Winslow;  Maryland — Ralph  0.  Dulany, 
James  M.  Shriver,  H.  W.  Woodward,  F.  Hall  Wrightson;  Massa¬ 
chusetts — F.  A.  Harding;  Michigan — W.  P.  Hartman,  Frank 
H.  Raymond;  Minnesota — F.  W.  Douthitt,  A.  F.  Wentworth; 
Montana — Cassius  L.  Kirk,  M.  H.  Mann;  New  Jersey — Lucius 
E.  Hires,  Edgar  F.  Hurff,  James  McGowan,  Jr.;  New  York — 
George  A.  Burnham.  J.  V.  Mclnnes,  Robert  S.  Thorne,  C.  H. 
Tugwell;  Ohio — William  M.  Campbell,  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  James 
Stoops;  Oregon — Robert  C.  Paulus;  Pennsylvania — William  H. 
Ritter,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Winnebrenner;  Ten¬ 
nessee — L.  S.  Moore;  Utah — F.  J.  Fabian,  Albert  T.  Smith; 
Virginia — Jess  K.  Harrison,  John  R.  Hinton,  Henry  F.  Taylor; 
Washington — Mark  Ewald,  F.  L.  Jones,  J.  C.  Richendrfer; 
Wisconsin — C.  O.  Davidson,  J.  P.  Kraemer,  King  Weeman,  H. 
L.  Wedertz,  C.  A.  Yunker. 

I  shall  now  call  for  a  report  from  the  Nominating  Committee 
and  will  ask  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Chase,  to  make  the  report. 

MR.  ELMER  E.  CHASE  (San  Jose,  Calif.) :  I  assume  that 
many  of  you,  at  least,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  while  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to  place  in  nomi¬ 
nation  the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Miski- 
men,  who  served  as  First  Vice-President  last  year,  finds  that 
on  account  of  new  responsibilities  and  duties  that  have  been 
placed  upon  him  very  recently,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  serve  as  your  President  the  coming  year.  This  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  rather  delicate  problem.  Mr.  Miskimen,  however,  does 
state  that  he  thinks  a  year  hence  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  and  fill  this  office. 

I  know  that  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  any  man  who  has 
served  this  Association  for  one  year  as  its  President  to  again 
request  him  to  serve.  I  think,  however,  that  all  of  you  realize 
we  are  facing  many  problems,  some  of  them  being  carried  over 
from  last  year,  such  as  a  reconstruction,  possibly,  of  the  AAA, 
of  the  Copeland  Bill,  or  some  other  food  bill,  of  this  endeavor 
to  get  a  better  feeling  between  canners  and  growers,  and  in 
all  of  these  activities  your  President,  Mr.  Orr,  has  been  right 
in  the  midst  of  things  and  is  most  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  them. 

The  Nominating  Committee  felt  that  there  was  only  one  thing 
they  could  do,  and  by  unanimous  rising  vote  they  decided  to 


ask  Mr.  Orr  to  again  act  as  President  of  this  Association. 
(Applause.)  We  appreciated  fully  the  sacrifice  that  this  was 
going  to  mean  to  Mr.  Orr,  because  he  will  undoubtedly,  if  he 
sees  fit  to  accept,  have  to  neglect  to  some  extent  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  and  his  business,  but  it  Seemed  to  the  Committee 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  man  seasoned 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  the  activities  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  was  greatly  needed,  act  as  its  leader  for  1936. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  are  making  this  recommendation  for 
President:  Howard  A.  Orr.  The  other  nominations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Officers  and  New  Directors  Elected 


For  President — Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

For  First  Vice-President — W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
For  Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  following  named  were  elected  directors  for  a  term  of 
three  years: 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  The  Polk  Company,  Haines  City,  Fla. 

Atherton  Richards,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Edgar  Ashby,  Ladoga  Cang.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  B.  Cutright,  Illinois  Cang.  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

L.  S.  Argali,  Cal.  Pack.  Corp.  (Midwest  Div.),  Rochelle,  Ill. 

A.  R.  Dunbar,  Old  Grimes  Canning  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Edward  R.  Elwell,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Chester  C.  Soule,  Monmouth  Canning  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Ralph  L.  Mason,  Jr.,  Newark,  Md. 

Edw.  Warfield,  Jr.,  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Coop.  Corp.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

M.  H.  Mann,  Red  Lodge  Cang.  Co.,  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

Herman  N.  Lutz,  J.  V.  Sharp  Cang.  Co.,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 

H.  F.  Patterson,  Lyndonville  Cang.  Co.,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse  Corp.,  Peach  Glen,  Penna. 

J.  K.  Harrison,  Christiansburg  Cang.  Co.,  Christiansburg,  Va. 
Walter  G.  Glascoff,  Waupun  Canning  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis. 

E.  S.  Kale,  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Co.,  Everson,  Wash. 

R.*P.  Harper,  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
The  question  of  a  director  for  the  State  of  Arkansas  was 
referred  to  the  Administrative  Council. 

Directors  whose  terms  did  not  expire  this  year  and  who 
remain  members  of  the  Board  for  1936  are: 

G.  O.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Beach,  Burbank,  Calif. 

G.  H.  Bradt,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

James  W.  Brown,  Odessa,  Mo. 

G.  E.  Carrier,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

B.  Frank  Craddock,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland,  Maine. 

H.  K.  Defendorf,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del. 

A.  T.  Flynn,  Rochester,  Minn. 

H.  C.  Frost,  Portland,  Ore. 

W.  T.  Dixon  Gibbs,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Herbert  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

P.  E.  Harris,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Henry  W.  Hartle,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

E.  H.  Jacob,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Albert  M.  Lester,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla. 

E.  R.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Irving  A.  Nelson,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa. 

H.  P.  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

John  J.  Porter,  East  Jordan,  Mich. 

H.  G.  Pressing,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Ray,  Woodbum,  Ore. 

Harold  K.  Royal,  Shelby,  Mich. 

W.  C.  Schorer,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 

A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 
IS  NOW  REGARDED  AS  ONE 
OF  THE  GREAT  VARIETIES. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 

MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RESPECTED  SEED  PACKAGES 
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W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottinghain,  Pa. 

0.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

Marcus  L.  Urann,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 

William  Varney,  Roy,  Utah. 

Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va. 

Paul  H.  Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

James  S.  Wyman,  Milbridge,  Maine. 

MR.  CHASE:  I  am  going  to  make  a  motion  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  be  accepted  and  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominees  which 
the  Nominating  Committee  have  presented  to  you. 

The  motion  was  severally  seconded. 

MR.  CHASE :  To  save  embarrassment  to  our  President,  I  am 
going  to  put  the  motion.  You  have  heard  the  motion  duly  sec¬ 
onded.  May  I  suggest,  if  you  approve  of  this,  that  it  be  by 
a  rising  vote?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  unanimously  carried. 

MR.  CHASE:  Among  the  California  Directors  there  was  one 
vacancy  which  we  were  unable  to  fill,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fish  canners  have  always  had  a  representative,  and  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  were  unable  to  contact  any  California  fish 
canners,  to  find  out  what  their  wishes  might  be  regarding  a 
Director  for  the  coming  year.  I  think  that  vacancy  can  be 
left  for  the  Board  to  fill. 

There  was  another  question  that  came  up,  and  that  was 
regarding  Florida.  Florida,  as  I  understand,  packed  something 
like  7,000,000  cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables  last  year.  You  are 
all  aware  of  the  very  rapid  development  of  the  packing,  particu¬ 
larly  of  citrus  fruits  and  juices  in  Florida,  and  there  has  also 
been  a  rapid  increase  in  their  pack  of  vegetables.  When  this 
was  presented  to  the  Committee,  they  felt  that  there  was  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  suggestion,  or  their  request,  that  they  be 
permitted  to  have  two  Directors.  The  Nominating  Committee, 
therefore,  named  Mr.  Ralph  Polk  to  act  as  the  second  Director 
for  Florida,  and  we  hope  that  this  action  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

There  was  one  other  question  that  came  up  at  the  time  the 
Nominating  Committee  were  in  session,  and  that  was  regarding 
representation  from  Arkansas.  They  have  no  representative. 
There  are  some  six  canners  in  Arkansas  who,  I  understand, 
pack  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  million  cases  a  year. 
The  Nominating  Committee  passed  a  motion  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  should  be  given  the  authority  to  add  a  Director 
from  Arkansas  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  In  other  words, 
the  Nominating  Committee  did  not  feel  that  they  could  make 
a  recommendation  at  this  time  because  of  the  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  concerning  that  situation.  1  am  going  to 
make  another  motion,  which  they  tell  me  is  in  order,  that  the 
granting  of  a  directorship  to  Arkansas  be  passed  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Council,  and  I  include  in  that  motion  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  unanimously 
carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  It  is  customary  at  this  point  to  make 
reference  to  a  formal  address  made  by  the  retiring  President. 
There  has  been  prepared  in  the  customary  manner  such  an 
address,  which  is  in  published  form  and  is  properly  distributed 
throughout  the  room.  I,  therefore,  will  not  burden  you  with  a 
repetition  of  that  which  is  already  published  for  your  informa¬ 
tion.  There  also  is  incorporated  therein  a  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Association,  which  gfives  the  full  exhibit  and  account 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Association.  Also,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  has  been  published  and  made  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  likewise.  (Both  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
session.) 

The  Labeling  Situation 

By  President  Orr 


The  program  does  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
to  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  the  labeling  situa¬ 
tion.  I  presume  some  of  you  who  saw  the  program  have  raised 
the  question,  “Is  he  going  to  talk  about  labeling  again?”  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  you  are  here  for  a  specific  purpose, 
that  is,  to  be  posted  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion  and  what  has  been  gfoiiig  On.  Likewise,  the  Association 
owes  you,  as  members,  an  obligation  to  fully  acquaint  you  and 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  it  is  doing  and  what  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year. 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  properly  with  the  facts,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  order  for  me  to  give  you  in  brief,  chronological  order 
the  events  in  connection  with  this  labeling  program.  As  you 
recall,  back  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  code  negotiations  one 
of  the  government  bureaus  in  Washington  insisted  upon  the 
inclusion  in  the  code  of  a  requirement  for  grade  labeling  of 
canned  products.  Later  other  bureaus  joined  in  this  insistence. 

The  industry,  rightfully  I  think,  declined  to  accede  to  the 
inclusion  of  such  provision,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  given 
careful  study  to  the  workability  and  enforceability  of  grade 
labeling  and  had  found  it  both  unworkable  and  unenforceable. 
Later  when  the  code  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  with 
the  Division  Administrator  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration,  he  further  insisted  that  a  grade  labeling  provision 
must  go  into  the  code.  The  industry  maintained  its  attitude 
that  grade  labeling  was  unworkable  and  unenforceable,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  for  the  consumers  of  the  industry’s 
products. 

While  the  code  as  finally  approved  by  the  President  did  not 
include  a  grade  labeling  requirement,  the  President,  as  you  will 
recall,  in  giving  his  approval  to  it  included  a  condition  that  the 
industry  should  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  labeling  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  submit  a  report.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  work 
of  that  committee,  which  was  a  representative  body  and  which 
after  careful  study  of  the  question  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
were  sound  and  which  merited  and  received  your  endorsement. 

The  report  of  this  committee  disapproved  the  grade  labeling 
plan  and  proposed  the  descriptive  plan  with  which  you  are  all 
now  more  or  less  familiar.  With  the  submission  of  the  report 
the  committee  as  appointed  to  report  to  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  passed  out  of  existence,  and  the  Association 
immediately  appointed  its  own  labeling  committee  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  development  of  the  descriptive  labeling  plan.  At  last 
year’s  convention  the  descriptive  terms  suggested  by  commod¬ 
ity  subcommittees  were  given  consideration  and  later  controlled 
packs  of  corn  and  peas  were  authorized,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  secure  information,  technical  and  practical,  which  would 
provide  a  basis  for  working  out  objective  tests  in  connection 
with  descriptive  terms  that  could  not  be  defined  with  tests 
already  available. 

The  Association  has  expended  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  and  energy,  in 
connection  with  these  controlled  packs.  Although  the  results 
we  have  secured  from  them  are  not  conclusive,  they  are  defi¬ 
nitely  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  which  we  are  develop¬ 
ing  is  practical  and  workable.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  purpose  and  scope  of  these 
controlled  packs,  I  shall  mention  briefly  just  what  has  been 
done  in  that  connection,  and,  as  an  illustration,  I  shall  tell  you 
how  the  controlled  pack  on  peas  was  made. 

As  a  first  step  under  Dr.  Bigelow’s  direction,  packs  were 
planned  in  several  geographical  sections  which  represented  the 
principal  growing  areas  and  which  were  widely  enough  sepa¬ 
rated  to  give  a  pretty  fair  cross  section  of  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  obtaining  in  any  one  season.  In  each  area,  an  acre  of 
peas  was  selected — ^that  is,  a  fairly  representative  acre  such 
as  any  canner  might  have  set  aside  from  his  total  acreage. 
This  acre  was  divided  into  five  parts,  each  part  being  harvested 
at  a  different  stage  of  maturity. 

The  first  stage  was  what  was  termed,  as  I  recall  it,  the  pre¬ 
optimum  stage  or  the  earliest  stage  of  maturity  in  which  the 
peas  could,  with  any  justification,  be  considered  suitable  for 
canning.  The  second  stage  was  termed  the  optimum,  when 
there  was  the  best  prospect  for  obtaining  a  pack  of  high  quality. 
The  third  stage  was  the  after-optimum  stage,  when  the  peas 
were  still  succulent,  still  of  good  quality,  but  past  their  peak 
of  desirability  for  canning.  The  fourth  part  was  cut  when 
the  peas  were  getting  pretty  old,  the  vines  beginning  to  dry 
and  the  pods  beginning  to  shrivel.  The  intention  at  this  stage 
was  to  prepare  a  pack  corresponding  to  what  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  trade  a  low  standard  or  near  to  the  dividing  line 
between  standard  and  sub-standard.  The  fifth  and  last  cut¬ 
ting  was  intentionally  delayed  until  the  peas  were  unmistakably 
too  old  for  canning  as  an^hing  but  sub-standard. 
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During  the  time  these  various  cuttings  were  made,  a  full 
record  of  the  weather  conditions  was  kept,  including  the  tem¬ 
perature,  amount  of  rain  fall,  etc.  The  total  time  from  the 
first  cutting  to  the  last  varied  somewhat,  I  believe,  in  different 
sections,  from  five  or  six  days,  as  I  recall  it,  to  something  like 
12  or  14  days.  I  will  not  vouch  for  my  memory  of  all  the 
details  but  that  is  not  important.  What  I  want  to  convey  to 
you  is  that  so  far  as  possible  a  complete  history  was  kept  as 
to  these  various  lots  and  the  packs  which  were  made  from  them 
— the  type  of  soil,  temperature  of  the  soil,  temperature  of  the 
air,  amount  of  rain  fall,  etc. 

These  various  cuttings  of  peas  were  vined  in  a  commercial 
viner,  the  peas  put  through  a  commercial  grader,  and  all  the 
subsequent  steps  of  separation  and  canning  were  carried  on  in 
ways  corresponding  to  usual  factory  practice.  A  complete  rec¬ 
ord  was  kept,  describing  the  method  of  handling  from  the  time 
the  peas  were  cut  until  they  were  in  the  can  and  processed. 
The  entire  purpose,  you  will  understand,  was  to  get  packs  of 
peas  the  history  of  which  was  known  as  wholly  as  possible,  so 
that  we  could  see  what  relationship  the  chemical  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  canned  product  might  bear  to  the  known 
history  of  the  samples. 

This  same  plan  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible  in  all  the 
principal  pea  canning  sections,  covering  so  far  as  practicable 
the  various  canning  varieties  and  stages  of  maturity.  The 
object  of  all  this  was  to  obtain  some  objective  test  or  tests  for 
tenderness  or  maturity  of  canned  peas.  If  we  are  successful 
in  this,  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  such  tests,  for  example, 
determination  of  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids  to 
samples  of  canned  peas,  and  express  the  tenderness  or  maturity 
in  terms  which  do  not  involve  any  element  of  personal  judg¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  try  out  such  tests,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  samples  covering  a  broad  range  of  commercial  quality 
and  these  series  of  experimental  packs,  which  I  have  been 
describing  to  you,  appear  to  be  the  most  systematic  and  scien¬ 
tific  way  of  obtaining  such  samples. 

I  have  probably  burdened  you  with  too  much  detail  but  we 
do  want  you  to  know  about  these  controlled  packs  and  their 
purpose.  We  expect  to  continue  these  controlled  packs  during 
the  present  year  because  there  is  considerable  information  which 
we  still  need  to  obtain. 

Since  the  controlled  packs  were  made,  two  meetings  of  com¬ 
modity  committees  have  been  held  in  Washington.  These  two 
committees  in  their  meetings  have  first  examined  quite  a  few 
of  the  samples  which  have  resulted  from  the  control  packs  and 
thereby  gave  an  opportunity  to  put  practical  trade  judgment, 
practical  canner  judgment,  to  work  to  determine  grades  as 
against  those  which  have  been  determined  by  laboratory  deter¬ 
mination  ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  practicability  of  this 
plan  as  an  effective  trade  force. 

These  two  committees  have  also  selected,  tentatively,  terms 
which  are  to  be  employed  as  the  descriptive  terms.  Those  of 
you  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  nature  of  those  terms, 
I  think,  should  acquaint  yourselves  with  them,  because  they 
certainly  are  a  very  fine  approach  to  this  problem.  They  are 
very  explanatory  and,  I  think,  are  informative  and  represent 
the  type  of  information  which  we  think  the  consumer  is  entitled 
to,  and  which  we  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  to  her. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  this  work  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  voluntary  revamping  of  labels  by  individual  canners  to 
meet  the  approaching  requirements  of  the  descriptive  labeling 
situation.  This  has  been  done  on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis, 
and  is  merely  a  recognition  by  individual  canners  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  plan  and  of  its  adaptability  to  consumers’  needs. 

For  your  further  information,  the  Association  has  arranged 
an  exhibit  of  labels  which  have  been  sent  in  by  the  industry, 
and  by  members,  to  illustrate  what  individual  canners,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  have  done  with  respect  to  this  situation.  If 
you  have  not  seen  this  exhibit,  I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  thing,  and  although,  as  previously  stated, 
it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  final  conclusions  of  the  Label¬ 
ing  Committee,  it  does  illustrate  the  principle.  It  does  show 
what  can  be  done  with  this  plan,  and  I  trust  you  will  all  plan 
to  see  it. 

The  Association  has  undertaken  as  a  definite  phase  of  its 
many  activities  to  furnish  counsel  to  various  canners  as  to  how 
they  can  bring  their  labels  in  line  with  the  plan,  so  far  as 
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we  have  gone  on  this  matter.  This,  in  itself,  is  becoming  quite 
an  extensive  activity. 

The  Association  has  earnestly  and  consistently  studied  the 
labeling  situation  in  the  past  two  years  in  a  very  deliberate 
manner.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  made  very  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  toward  fruition  of  the  scheme  which  we  designed  eighteen 
months  ago.  I  have  written  what  I  construe  to  be  the  atti¬ 
tude,  the  policy,  of  the  Association  at  this  time  with  respect 
to  the  labeling  situation.  With  your  indulgence  I  shall  read 
it  to  you. 

(Reads) :  We  have  adhered  to  the  policy  of  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  descriptive  labeling  plan  because  we  feel  that  it 
presents  the  only  workable,  practical,  enforceable  plan  which 
has  been  proposed  in  the  interest  of  consumer  protection,  and 
as  an  instrumentality  for  enhancement  of  the  prestige  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  with  the  consuming  public;  because  it  is  the  only 
plan  which  has  been  considered  which  is  adequately  informa¬ 
tive  to  the  consumer  and  capable  of  providing  for  her  protec¬ 
tion  against  a  lowering  in  the  general  level  of  canned  foods 
quality.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides  for  insurance  against 
interruption  in  the  fine  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
canning  industry,  in  making  available  to  its  customers  the  best 
in  foods  which  can  be  produced,  through  the  accumulated  re¬ 
sources  and  ingenuity  of  our  great  industry;  because  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  mutuality  of  interest  which  exists  between  consumer, 
growers,  and  producers  of  our  raw  materials,  labor  associated 
with  us  in  our  endeavor,  the  fabricators  of  materials  essential 
for  our  finished  product,  and  ourselves.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  great  American  tradition  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to 
the  best  that  our  accumulated  experience  can  provide  for  her, 
without  the  interference  of  uneconomic  and  unenforceable  re¬ 
straints,  which  can  only  have  the  result  of  defeating  the  pur¬ 
pose,  originally  intended  by  those,  you  should  have  as  your 
prime  consideration — ^the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

This  matter  has  been  considered  most  deliberately.  Full  con¬ 
sideration  and  recognition  have  been  given  to  the  consequences 
of  any  plan  adopted  by  us  which  might  be  ill  advised.  Even 
were  we  to  concern  ourselves  with  no  other  consideration  than 
that  of  the  enhancement  of  our  own  industrial  prestige  with 
our  consumers,  we  certainly  would  be  extremely  short  sighted 
business  men  if  we  gave  our  endorsement  to  any  plan  other 
than  that  which  is  likely  to  promote  to  the  utmost  consumer 
approval,  satisfaction,  and  protection.  Our  deliberate  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  our  descriptive  labeling  program  adequately  meets 
the  imperative  need  of  an  improved  labeling  situation,  and  to 
its  policies  we  are  definitely  committed.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Often  many  of  us  experience  the  benefi¬ 
cent  results  of  standing  in  the  reflected  glory  of  one  for  whom 
you  have  great  respect  and  admiration.  We  have  with  us  today 
a  man  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  that  relationship,  a  man  who, 
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because  of  an  indirect  association  with  our  Association  and 
industry,  has  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Association.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  platform  and  to  introduce  to  you 
the  gentleman  who  will  talk  on: 

The  Social  Security  Program 

By  H.  Thomas  Austern 
of  Covington,  Burling,  Rublee,  Acheson  &  Shorb, 
Counsel  to  The  National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  was  with  some  misgiving  that  I  heard  Mr.  Gorrell  suggest 
that  I  might  devote  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  to  outlining 
the  Social  Security  Program,  for  I  recalled  that  two  years  ago 
I  had  been  beguiled  into  venturing  to  explain  the  late,  and 
possibly  lamented,  NRA,  and  that  only  last  year  I  was  asked 
to  elucidate  the  proposed  AAA  amendments,  which  have  also 
since  suffered  beneath  the  juggernaut  of  judicial  review.  On 
this,  my  third  venture,  one  begins  to  think  of  baseball,  and 
what  occasionally  happens  on  the  “third  strike.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  since  the  trouble  and  cost  in  time  and  money  to  this 
industry  under  the  NRA  and  the  AAA  together  were  insignifi¬ 
cant,  compared  with  what  confronts  it  under  the  Social  Security 
Program,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  bringing  this  new  law  to 
your  attention.  For  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  require  you 
to  pay  as  additional  taxes  a  total  of  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  your  gross  payroll,  and  probably  constitute  a  severe  book¬ 
keeping  headache  for  many  canners. 

The  problem  with  which  the  Social  Security  Act  deals  is  a 
problem  that  is  thoroughly  familiar  to  all  of  you — ^the  problem 
of  relief,  aid,  for  those  who  are  either  too  old  to  work  or  who 
can  not  find  employment.  The  single  appropriation  of  four 
billion  eight  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  that  problem. 

Even  before  the  depression,  gentlemen,  thirty-three  Ameri¬ 
can  states  had  passed  old  age  pension  laws.  In  most  states, 
however,  the  problem  of  providing  old  age  relief  was  handled 
as  a  matter  of  poor  relief,  and  aid  for  old  folk  who  could  not 
work  and  had  nobody  to  support  them  was  on  the  county  or 
on  the  local  community. 

During  the  depression  this  relief  problem  was  aggravated 
by  the  necessity  of  finding  aid  for  the  families  of  men  who  were 
able  to  work  but  who  could  not  find  employment.  Nobody  has 
questioned  the  social  need.  Everyone  agrees  that  people  can 
not  be  left  to  starve.  The  only  differences  of  opinion  have  been 
in  the  methods  to  he  used  in  dealing  with  that  problem.  One 
of  these  methods  is  that  of  insurance,  unemplo3mient  insur¬ 
ance.  This,  grentlemen,  is  not  a  new  deal  idea.  Immediately 
following  the  World  War  in  Great  Britain  out-of-work  dona¬ 
tions,  which  later  we  came  to  call  the  dole,  were  put  into  effect, 
and  by  1922  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  was  in  vogue 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Austria,  and, 
in  addition,  between  1915  and  1931  voluntary  unemployment 
insurance  schemes  were  in  effect  in  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium,  Finland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain,  and 
every  English-speaking  commonwealth. 

In  this  country,  as  you  probably  know,  at  the  time  of  the 
depression  there  were  a  few  voluntary  unemployment  insurance 
schemes  which  had  been  put  into  effect  by  some  of  the  larger 
companies,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression  this  move¬ 
ment  was  well  under  way.  In  addition,  a  number  of  the  larger 
trade  unions,  such  as  the  Railway  Brotherhoods,  had  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  plans  for  their  members. 

In  1931  the  state  of  Wisconsin  enacted  an  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  law,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  great  many  other  states 
would  follow  suit.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  canners,  or 
any  employer,  in  a  state  which  had  an  unemplosrment  comi)en- 
sation  statute  could  not  compete  with  a  canner  in  a  state  which 
did  not  have  such  a  law.  Consequently,  there  was  pressure  for 
a  federal  act.  Last  January  President  Roosevelt  requested  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  a  federal  Social  Security  Act,  and  last  August 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  became  law.  This  statute,  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  and  the  longest  on  the  books.  It 
provides  a  system  of  old  age  benefits.  It  contemplates  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  nation-wide  system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
It  imposes  three  new  taxes  which  alone  will  require  nine  per 
cent  of  your  payroll. 


Before  outlining  these  principal  portions  of  the  statute  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  in  addition  it  has  a  series  of  grants 
to  the  states,  grants  to  encourage  old  age  pension  laws  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  matches  what  the  state  gives  up 
to  $15  per  month  per  person.  It  also  has  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  states  for  maternal  and  child  aid 
assistance,  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
for  public  health,  and  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Apart  from  these  grants  for  which  there  are  no  new  taxes, 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  sets  up  two  methods  for  sub¬ 
stituting  insurance  for  public  relief.  The  first  method  con¬ 
templates  the  direct  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
every  employed  individual.  It  can  best  be  visualized  as  the 
Federal  Government  being  in  the  insurance  business  and  con¬ 
ducting  a  vast  compulsory  annuity  insurance,  covering  every 
employed  worker  in  the  United  States,  excepting  agricultural 
workers,  domestic  servants,  and  persons  employed  by  states  or 
the  Federal  Government.  In  other  words,  virtually  every  em¬ 
ployed  worker  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  insured  against 
need  in  old  age,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  and  the  premiums 
are  going  to  be  paid  by  the  employe  and  by  the  employer  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  That  is  the  first  method. 

The  second  method  is  designed  to  encourage  or  to  coerce  state 
unemployment  compensation  statutes.  It  will  do  that  by  levy¬ 
ing  a  federal  tax  on  the  employer  and  permitting  him  to  credit 
against  that  tax  up  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  he 
pays  to  a  state.  I  beg  your  pardon — up  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  federal  tax,  any  amount  that  he  pays  to  a  state.  It  is  also 
thought  that  if  the  federal  tax  is  in  effect,  competition  between 
canners  in  the  state  that  has  an  unemployment  act  and  canners 
in  states  that  do  not  have  one  will  be  equalized,  since  everyone 
will  have  to  pay  the  federal  tax. 

Before  considering  these  taxes  in  which  you  are  interested  in 
detail,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  operation.  It  is  estimated,  that  these  three  new  taxes, 
levied  by  this  federal  statute,  will  by  1945  yield  to  the  Federal 
Government  alone  a  minimum  of  $1,968,000,000  annually,  and 
a  possible  maximum  annually  of  $2,785,000,000-odd.  The  as¬ 
tronomical  amounts  involved  remind  us  of  a  very  familiar  story 
of  Judge  Covingrton,  who  two  years  ago  attempted  to  persuade 
some  young  fellow  in  Washington  that  some  scheme  was  im¬ 
practical.  This  young  man  answered  the  Judge’s  objections, 
that  the  scheme  wouldn’t  work,  by  saying,  “Oh  well,  Judge,  it 
is  just  a  small  experiment  because  we  have  been  given  only 
$90,000,000.” 

THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX — Since  the  first  tax  became 
effective  on  the  first  of  January,  1936,  that  is,  the  first  of  this 
month,  that  is  the  unemployment  tax,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
it  first.  The  rate  is  one  per  cent  in  1936,  two  per  cent  in  1937, 
and  three  per  cent  every  year  thereafter.  The  tax  must  be 
paid  by  all  canners  who  employ  eight  or  more  persons  in  any 
day  in  twenty  weeks  in  a  calendar  year.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  that  means  that  any  canner  who  has  eight  all-year-round 
employes  is  subject  to  this  tax. 

I  said  the  rate  was  one  per  cent.  If  you  have  eight  regular 
employes,  you  are  subject  to  the  tax.  The  unemployment  tax 
is  applied  to  your  total  payroll,  including  executives  and  sea¬ 
sonal  workers,  irrespective  of  how  long  they  work  or  how  much 
they  earn.  The  only  wages  which  are  not  counted  for  this 
unemployment  tax  are  those  paid  to  agricultural  workers,  do¬ 
mestic  servants,  seamen,  and  certain  relatives,  such  as  husband, 
wife,  mother,  or  minor  child.  Incidentally,  the  section  relating 
to  relatives  is  rather  peculiarly  worded.  Apparently,  if  a  father 
works  for  his  son,  the  wages  are  not  counted  under  the  tax, 
but  if  a  son  works  for  his  father,  the  wag^es  are  counted.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  everybody  works  but  father  in  this  statute. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  unemployment  tax,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  canner  has  ten  regular  year-round  employes 
and  300  seasonal  workers  who  work  three  or  four  weeks  during 
the  packing  season.  The  tax  is  measured  on  the  total  payroll, 
including  the  seasonal  workers.  In  addition,  in  calculating  pay¬ 
roll  for  the  purposes  of  this  tax,  you  must  include  board,  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  any  other  benefit  given  to  the  employe. 

This  tax  is  now  in  effect.  This  is  not  a  proposal.  You  are 
all  subject  to  it  if  you  have  eight  or  more  regular  all-year  em¬ 
ployes.  There  is  no  legal  requirement  for  you  to  set  aside  a 
reserve,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  all  canners  might  well 
set  aside  one  per  cent  a  month  in  1936  for  the  pa3nnent  of  this 
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The  Up-to-the-Minute,  Complete  Line  of  Conveying  and 
Power  Transmission  Equipment  and  Positive  Drives 

The  name  Link-Belt  is  synonsmious  with  dependable  performance  throughout  the  entire 
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self-contained  unit  with  ability  to 
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tax.  It  is  to  be  paid  next  January.  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
only  credit  you  can  take  against  this  unemployment  tax  is  up 
to  ninety  per  cent  for  any  amount  paid  under  a  state  statute. 
If  there  is  no  state  statute,  you  pay  the  full  federal  tax.  More¬ 
over,  the  proceeds  from  this  unemployment  tax  are  not  used 
for  unemployment  benefits.  The  moneys  are  paid  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  for  general  purposes.  That  is  the  first  tax,  the 
unemployment  tax. 

OLD  AGE  BENEFITS — I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
on  the  second  and  third  taxes.  These  are  essentially  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  premiums  for  old  age  insurance  benefits.  This 
part  of  the  law  establishes  a  direct  relation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  every  employed  worker  in  the  United  States, 
except  the  groups  which  I  have  mentioned.  As  to  the  benefits 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  pay,  they  will  not 
begin  until  January,  1942.  Beginning  in  January,  1942,  any 
worker,  no  matter  what  industry  he  is  in,  excepting  agricultural 
and  government  workers,  who  is  over  sixty-five  and  has  worked 
for  five  years  and  earned  at  least  $2,000  will  be  entitled  every 
month  to  get  a  check  from  the  Federal  Government  as  an  old 
age  benefit.  The  amount,  the  minimum  amount,  is  $10  a  month. 
The  maximum  amount  is  $80  a  month.  I  shall  not  burden  you 
with  the  formula  whereby  those  payments  are  computed,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  pamphlet  which  the  Association  has  prepared  and 
which  has  been  mailed  to  every  member  of  the  Association  the 
whole  thing  is  worked  out  in  detail.  The  point  is  that  begin¬ 
ning  in  1942  every  qualified  worker  will  begin  to  draw  a  gov¬ 
ernment  check  if  he  is  over  sixty-five  and  has  worked  at  least 
five  years  and  earned  $2,000  in  total  wages. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  an  insurance  company,  will  do 
two  other  things.  If  the  man  dies  before  he  becomes  sixty-five, 
the  Federal  Government  will  give  his  estate  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  total  wages  he  has  earned  between  next  January 
and  the  time  he  dies,  and  if  he  dies  after  he  becomes  sixty-five, 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  to  his  estate  the  difference 
between  three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  his  total  wages  and  the 
amount  that  has  been  paid  to  him  in  monthly  benefits.  These 
monthly  payments,  are  to  be  made  irrespective  of  whether  the 
man  needs  the  money  or  not.  This  is  important.  It  is  the 
difference  between  insurance  and  relief.  The  only  exception  is 
that  if  a  man  who  is  over  sixty-five  is  working  and  is  drawing 
wages,  the  monthly  benefit  is  deferred  and  will  be  piled  up  as 
insurance  for  his  estate. 

The  funds  to  pay  these  annuity  benefits,  these  monthly  checks, 
are  to  come  from  two  federal  taxes.  The  first  one  is  an  excise 
tax  on  the  employe,  but  the  employer  must  pay  it.  He  is 
responsible  for  it,  and  he  may  deduct  it  from  the  employe's 
wages. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  old  age  taxes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  unemployment  tax,  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  are  disre¬ 
garded.  I  said  this  would  be  a  bookkeeping  headache,  and  I 
think  you  will  see  that  very  shortly.  In  other  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  these  old  age  taxes,  anybody  who  earns  more  than 
$3,000  a  year  is  treated  as  though  he  earned  just  $3,000.  The 
tax  rates  for  these  two  old  age  taxes,  the  one  on  the  employer 
and  the  other  on  the  employe,  start  next  year  at  one  per  cent, 
and  they  rise  slowly  so  that  by  1949  each  tax  will  be  three  per 
cent — ^three  per  cent  by  the  employer  and  three  per  cent  by  the 
employe. 

No  purpose  would  be  achieved  by  discussing  here  the  physi¬ 
cal  or  social  implications  of  the  Federal  Government  being  in 
the  insurance  business  on  this  scale.  I  would  like  merely  to 
mention  the  reserves  involved.  It  is  calculated  that  there  will 
be  established  in  the  Treasury  a  reserve  of  $3,656,000,000  by 
1942,  which  will  rise  slowly  to  $48,942,700,000,  far  in  excess  of 
the  present  national  debt.  That  will  be  the  reserve  in  the 
Treasury  for  this  insurance  operation  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  'The  annual  sums  to  be  distributed  into  old  age  benefits 
annually  will  be  $52,000,000  by  1942  and  three  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  annually  by  1980.  Such  sums,  I  suppose,  are 
unknown  in  the  canning  industry. 

To  summarize  these  federal  taxes,  there  is,  first,  an  unem¬ 
ployment  tax  which  will  soon  be  three  per  cent,  levied  on  the 
total  payroll;  second,  there  is  an  old  age  benefit  tax  levied  on 
the  employer  which  will  also  be  three  per  cent,  and,  last,  there 
will  be  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  an  income  tax,  on  the  employe, 


which  the  employer  will  have  to  pay  and  which  he  may  deduct 
from  the  payroll. 

In  passing,  I  might  mention  that  we  now  have  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a  Social  Security  Board  established  under  this  statute. 
Washington  telephone  operators  usually  mix  up  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  which  deals  with  stocks  and  bonds, 
with  the  Social  Security  Commission,  which,  I  suppose,  is  going 
to  deal  with  people  who  haven’t  got  stocks  and  bonds.  This 
Board,  this  new  Social  Security  Board,  will  have  to  have  a 
record  of  every  employer  and  every  employe  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  really  gets  going,  it  is  going  to  make  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  look  like  a  single  can  in  a  car-load. 

The  taxes  are  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue.  They  may  be  collected  just  as  income  taxes  now  are 
collected,  but  the  statute  also  provides  that  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  can  sell  stamps,  coupons,  tickets,  books,  or  any 
other  device  to  get  the  money  in. 

STATE  STATUTES — So  much  for  the  Federal  Act.  You 
will  remember  that  the  unemployment  insurance  tax  may  be 
credited  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent  if  there  is  a  state 
statute.  That  state  statute  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Board  in  Washington.  There  are  many  requirements  for  ap¬ 
proval.  I  would  like  to  mention  just  two  of  them.  First,  all 
the  money  collected  by  the  state  must  be  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Second,  the  state  act  must  provide  that  no 
employe  can  be  denied  benefit  because  he  is  out  of  work  on 
strike  or  because  he  refuses  to  take  work  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage.  Those  two  requirements  have  to  be  in  it,  and 
there  are  many  more. 

If  there  is  no  approved  statute  for  this  year,  and  you  will 
have  to  pay  taxes  for  this  year,  there  can  be  no  credit  against 
the  federal  tax.  Consequently,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  there 
has  been  considerable  pressure  for  state  statutes.  Ten  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  already  have  them.  The  legisla¬ 
tures  of  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  are  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  consider  unemployment  legislation.  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia  now  have  special 
committees  appointed  to  work  with  the  Social  Security  Board 
in  Washington  to  draft  legislation.  It  is  likely,  that  by  the 
end  of  1936  most  states  will  have  unemployment  compensation 
statutes. 

The  ten  states  which  have  already  enacted  these  statutes  have 
not  enacted  uniform  statutes.  There  are  a  great  many  varia¬ 
tions.  The  Association  has  prepared  this  rather  full  bulletin 
which  has  all  of  these  state  statutes  in  it,  and,  as  I  say,  a  copy 
has  been  mailed  to  every  member  of  the  Association.  Only  four 
states  have  been  approved  by  the  Washington  Board.  They  are 
California,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
canners  in  those  four  states  can  calculate  that  they  can  take 
the  federal  credit  this  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  in  respect  to  state  acts  that 
apply  to  all  of  them,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  those. 

First,  the  federal  unemployment  tax  is  on  the  employer  alone. 
A  great  many  of  the  state  statutes  require  the  employe  also  to 
make  a  contribution,  but  in  every  case  the  employer  is  respon¬ 
sible  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  deduct  the 
employe’s  contribution  from  the  wages  when  and  as  he  pays 
them. 

Next,  I  believe  I  made  clear  (at  least  I  hope  I  did)  that  the 
federal  unemployment  tax  applies  to  seasonal  workers.  Even 
if  you  have  only  ten  regular  and  300  seasonal  employes,  the 
tax  applies  to  310  employes.  Not  all  of  the  state  statutes  pro¬ 
vide  that.  In  Utah,  for  example,  there  is  a  provision  that  sea¬ 
sonal  workers  are  exempt.  Whether  or  not  your  state  act  has 
such  provisions  is  something  you  had  better  think  about.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  becoming  exempt  for  your  seasonal 
payroll  under  a  state  statute  does  not  exempt  you  under  the 
federal  tax,  because  you  are  entitled  to  credit  only  in  amounts 
which  you  are  required  to  pay  under  a  state  statute,  and  if 
your  state  statute  exempts  your  seasonal  workers,  you  have  to 
pay  for  them  under  the  federal  tax  and  can  not  take  credit. 
I  might  say  the  National  Association  and  the  state  associations 
are  endeavoring  to  have  all  of  these  regulations  made  uniform 
so  that  you  gentlemen  will  have  less  of  a  bookkeeping  headache 
than  this  thing  sounds  like  as  I  present  it. 

Finally,  the  federal  act  does  not  tell  you  what  kind  of  state 
act  must  be  enacted.  There  are,  roughly,  three  kinds.  In  one: 
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all  the  moneys  collected  are  pooled  from  all  the  industries  in 
the  state.  In  another  the  funds  are  segregated  by  industries, 
and  if  an  industry  has  a  good  record,  the  state  tax  goes  down. 
In  others  they  permit  company  reserves  for  individual  con¬ 
cerns.  In  an  industiry  that  is  highly  seasonal,  such  as  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  really  does  not 
help  us  a  great  deal  to  have  company  reserves;  that  we  are 
probably  better  off  if  all  of  the  contributions  from  all  of  the 
industries  within  the  state  are  pooled. 

This  pamphlet  that  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  goes  into  this 
thing  in  great  detail,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the.  section 
entitled,  “Problems  of  Interest  to  Canners,”  deals  with  “What 
is  Employment?”,  “Taxable  Employes/'  “How  to  Register  Under 
a  State  Act,”  “What  are  Wages?”,  “What  is  an  Agricultural 
Worker?”,  “Work  Performed  Outside  the  State,”  “Workers  Who 
Move  Into  Your  State  From  Another  State,”  “Bonuses,”  “Sub- 
Contractors,”  and  so  forth.  I  can  not  go  into  it  now,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  you  read  that  pamphlet  because,  to 
put  it  crudely,  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  under  some 
very  high  taxes. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  application 
of  this  tax  and  discuss  its  constitutionality.  Without  doubt, 
in  the  administration  of  the  NRA  and  the  AAA  an  attitude  of 
mind  was  developed  among  canners  that  a  particular  rule  did 
not  apply  to  them;  that  they  could  have  it  changed  if  only 
they  could  get  some  fellow  in  Washington  to  change  it;  and 
they  wrote  letters  to  the  code  authority  and  to  the  administra¬ 
tor  and  to  everybody  in  sight  to  get  an  exemption  or  an  excep¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  the  case  under  this  act.  The  taxes  must  be 
paid  by  employers  everywhere.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  be 
obtained  by  petitions.  There  are  no  variations  or  flat  rates  for 
particular  commodities.  They  do  not  vary  according  to  the 
northern,  southern,  or  intermediate  wage  rates.  They  are  levied 
specifically  and  uniformly  all  over  the  United  States  at  the 
same  rates,  and  the  obligations  are  the  same  for  canners  from 
Maine  to  the  Ozarks  and  from  Washington  to  Florida. 

Consequently,  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  consider  these 
laws  and  regulations  as  applying  to  yourselves,  and  we  suggest 
that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  every  man  in  this  room  to  take 
that  pamphlet  and  study  it,  because  we  have  endeavored  in 
there  to  tell  you  what  you  must  pay,  why  you  must  pay  it,  and 
when  you  must  pay  it,  and  how  to  go  about  working  out  the 
rest.  The  Association  will,  in  addition,  continue  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  letter  and  in  special  bulletins  to  keep  you  advised  of 
what  is  going  on  in  respect  to  this  Social  Security  Program,  and 
we  will  endeavor  in  so  far  as  we  can  to  have  the  Washington 
authorities  issue  such  regulations  as  will  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  canning  industry. 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  records.  We  have  set  forth  a  series 
of  payroll  forms.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  them  as  simple 
as  possible,  but  they  merit  your  careful  study,  because,  in  the 
first  instance,  this  tax  is  going  to  be  measured  on  your  total 
payroll.  That  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  discover.  Any  exemp¬ 
tions  or  exceptions  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  by  you  from 
your  records,  and  the  federal  regulations  issued  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  require  that  you  keep  those  records  at  least 
four  years. 

Finally,  what  about  constitutionality?  In  some  quarters  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  this  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  is  constitutional.  It  can  not  be  said  that  any 
particular  title  is  constitutionally  invalid  on  the  basis  of  any 
decided  Supreme  Court  case.  Mr.  Acheson  is  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  full  implications  of  the  recent  AAA  case,  but  in  this 
connection  I  think  you  gentlemen  will  appreciate  that  that  AAA 
case  said  that  Congress  can  tax  and  spend  money  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  within  the  General  Welfare  Clause  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  said  that  Congress  can  not  spend  money,  saying  that  it  is 
under  the  General  Welfare  Clause,  and  use  it  to  compel  or  to 
buy  acquiescence  with  federal  rules  in  an  area  into  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  not  go — such  as  the  control  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production. 

In  respect  to  this  Social  Security  Program  and  these  federal 
taxes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  can  levy  an  excise  tax. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Congress  can  levy  an 
income  tax.  The  question  which  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
to  decide  is  whether  the  provision  of  unemployment  insurance 
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or  the  provision  of  old  age  benefits  is  something  within  the 
General  Welfare  Clause  of  the  Constitution  and,  therefore,  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  whether  it  is  something 
with  which  the  states  alone  can  deal.  I,  for  one,  will  not  ven¬ 
ture  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  ultimately 
decide  on  that  question. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT  ORR:  Last  summer  in  a  rather  spontaneous 
manner  a  number  of  canners  came  voluntarily  to  the  decision 
or  the  conclusion  that  a  lot  of  these  menaces  which  had  been 
thrust  at  the  industry  in  the  way  of  unfavorable,  unfair  legis¬ 
lation,  could  probably  not  be  chargeable  to  the  policy  of  any 
particular  federal  administration;  that  perhaps  they  reflected 
a  certain  definite  change  in  the  economic  philosophy  of  the 
country.  Consequently,  we  could  not  expect  relief  from  any 
of  these  developments  by  any  mere  change  of  administration 
or  party  power;  in  other  words,  that  we  were  in  a  state  of 
economic  flux,  and  that  we  must  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  this  situation  is  not  a  temporary  one,  but  it 
is  one  to  which  we  must  give  consideration  possibly  for  a  great 
many  years  in  the  future. 

Quite  a  few  of  us  said  to  ourselves  that  we  believe  that  were 
it  possible  to  take  unquestionable  data  and  information  which 
had  been  gathered  over  a  great  many  years,  it  could  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  great  many  of  these  proposals  which  were  pro¬ 
jected  were  likely  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
proposed.  We  felt  that  if  we  could,  in  an  entirely  dispassionate 
manner,  construct  much  of  the  information  which  was  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  we  might  lay  a  firm  foundation  which  might  serve 
as  a  basis  for  us,  consistently  and  dependably  refuting  many 
of  these  thrusts  against  us. 

There  has  been  a  certain  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain 
elements  of  our  society  to  say  that  the  interests  of  various 
groups  are  opposed;  that  there  is  exploitation;  that  there  is 
unfair  advantage  taken  deliberately.  Out  of  this  reasoning,  at 
the  summer  session  of  your  Administrative  Council,  there  was 
granted  the  authority  to  appoint  a  new  committee,  which  we 
termed  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  which  committee  are  probably  new  to  many  of  you 
members  of  the  National  Canners’  Association. 

So  that  you  might  have  a  clearer  concept  of  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  this  committee,  we  have  imposed  upon  our 
worthy  associate,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  canning  industry 
is  greatly  indebted  for  the  administration  of  the  code  of  fair 
competition  for  the  canning  industry  as  its  code  authority 
chairman.  I,  therefore,  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  (Applause.) 
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Canner-Grower  Relations 

By  Ralph  0.  Dulany 
Fruitland,  Md. 


AS  I  have  attempted  to  think  out  a  manner  of  presenting 
^  this  subject  to  you,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  divides 
itself  logically  into  three  parts:  First,  the  need  of  better  under¬ 
standing  and  closer  cooperation  between  canners  and  our  grow¬ 
ers;  second,  the  facts  which  reveal  a  sound  basis  for  seeking 
that  understanding  and  cooperation,  and,  third,  the  program 
by  which  we  hope  to  make  clear  to  our  growers  the  truth  about 
our  mutual  relationships. 

First,  as  to  the  need — We  are  aware  that  in  some  instances 
there  exists  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  grow¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  it  is  occasional;  perhaps  it  does  not  apply  to 
some;  it  certainly  applies  to  some  others.  Growers  feel,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  prices  they  get  are  not  enough.  They 
feel,  in  some  instances,  that  the  canners  are  making  large  profits 
and  they  feel  that  those  profits  are  at  their  expense.  They 
are  not  aware  of  the  elements  of  cost  that  go  into  the  canning 
of  products  which  make  it  inevitable  that  a  parcel  or  lot  of 
peas,  for  example,  for  which  the  canner  may  have  paid  three 
cents,  is  sold  at  ten  cents.  To  them,  there  must  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  pi’ofit  in  that  deal. 

That  lack  of  understanding  and  that  dissatisfaction  has  been 
increased,  we  believe,  by  the  activities  of  some  who  have  per¬ 
suaded  farmers  as  a  whole  that  they  are  being  exploited  by 
middlemen  and  by  processors  who  use  their  products,  and  if 
middlemen  are  exploiting  the  farmers,  it  has  come  to  be  assumed 
that  canners,  as  middlemen  or  processors,  are  among  the  ex¬ 
ploiters. 

This  opposition  has  not  been  confined  to  local  situations.  It 
has  very  distinctly  been  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  some  state 
farm  organizations,  and  that  applies  equally  to  the  attitude  of 
some  national  farm  organizations.  You  are  aware  that  the 
effort  made  last  summer,  the  successful  effort,  of  the  canners 
to  be  kept  from  under  the  control  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  was  successful  only  after  the 
most  herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  canners.  As  our 
President  has  said,  it  was  achieved  after  we  had  called  up 
the  last  ounce  of  reserve  strength;  and  in  those  negotiations 
it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  the  attitude  of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  was  entirely  hostile  to  the  efforts  that  were  being  made 
by  the  canners. 

We  feel  that  this  general  attitude  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
W’^e  feel  that  there  is  a  proper  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  conditions  under  which  general  farm  crops  are  grown  and 
the  conditions  under  which  canning  crops  are  grown. 

We  realize  the  dilemma  of  the  farmers  as  a  whole.  It  can 
not  be  glossed  over.  After  a  decade  and  more  of  low  prices 
for  general  crops,  there  has  been  intense  distress.  We  agree 
that  that  situation  requires  remedy.  We  are  in  entire  ag;ree- 
ment  with  that  feeling.  But  the  distinction  between  the  great 
majority  of  farm  crops  and  the  crops  grown  for  canning  is  a 
fact  which  we  feel  requires  consideration. 

We  have,  in  our  own  minds,  been  certain  that  the  prices  paid 
for  canning  crops  have  been  much  more  adequate  than  the 
prices  received  by  the  growers  for  their  general  crops.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  know  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  canning 
crops  have  not  been  so  extreme  as  the  fluctuations  in  general 
crops.  We  know,  further,  that  the  farmers  who  have  sold  their 
crops  at  a  pre-arranged  price  to  canners  not  only  are  certain 
of  receiving  that  price  if  they  have  a  large  crop,  but  they  are 
certain  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  entire  crop;  and  that 
is  a  third  distinction  and  line  of  cleavage  between  canning 
crops  and  crops  in  general. 

However,  it  is  probably  not  surprising  that  this  distinction 
has  not  been  fully  realized  by  the  farmers  and  by  the  country 
in  general.  The  canners,  speaking  as  a  body,  probably  have 
done  little  to  explain  the  situation,  to  explain  that  difference. 
It  isn’t  surprising,  for  example,  that  a  farmer  who  is  growing 
100  acres  of  corn  and  wheat  and  other  general  crops  and  ten 
acres  of  peas  does  not  realize  fully  the  implications  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  facts  are  probably  that  on  the  100  acres, 
he  took  a  genuine  loss,  perhaps  a  distressing  loss;  and  that 


on  the  ten  acres  he  made  a  fair  profit;  but  the  preponderance 
of  the  general  crops  and  the  preponderance  of  the  loss  he  took 
on  those  crops  made  his  farming  operation  as  a  whole  a  very 
sad  loss.  It  is  up  to  us  to  point  out  the  distinction,  that  we 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  season’s  loss  if  the  prices  that 
we  paid  for  our  share  of  the  crops  really  returned  better  than 
the  cost  of  growing. 

One  reason  why  the  canners  have  not  made  a  better  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  distinction  probably  is  the  fact  that  we  had 
little  beyond  our  own  knowledge  of  our  own  situation  to  depend 
upon.  We  have  not  had  placed  before  us  facts  with  which  we 
could  demonstrate  this  distinction  between  canning  crops  under 
contract  and  the  general  range  of  other  crops,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  say  we  have  been  derelict  in  the  past  ten 
years  in  not  pointing  out  this  distinction,  because  up  until  the 
last  year  or  two,  we  have  not  had  the  necessary  facts  assem¬ 
bled  to  point  out  that  distinction. 

The  need  of  it,  as  we  have  said,  became  painfully  apparent 
last  summer,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and,  as  our 
President  has  pointed  out,  canners  all  over  the  country  began 
to  have  and  to  express  the  feeling  that  if  we  had  succeeded 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth,  so  to  speak,  in  escaping  a  thrust  at 
our  industry  in  the  last  Congress,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect 
that  we  would  have  similar  good  fortune  in  the  next  or  in  a 
subsetiuent  Congress,  if  the  farm  organizations  and  others  with 
whom  we  do  business  were  to  be  lined  up  against  us.  It  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  canning  industry,  which  was  put  on  the 
spot  last  summer,  will  not  face  the  same  situation  again.  There 
is  the  probability  of  additional  farm  legislation.  There  is  the 
probability  of  other  legislation  in  which  our  industry  will  be 
vitally  affected.  So  there  came  a  demand  that  we  do  some¬ 
thing  to  place  the  facts  of  our  position  before  the  growers  and 
the  growers’  organizations  of  the  country. 

Conferences  were  held.  The  Administrative  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee,  as  our  President  has  explained,  and  the 
committee  was  directed  to  obtain  the  facts  pertinent  to  this 
situation  and  to  present  them  to  the  industry,  and  to  present 
a  program  for  their  use.  It  is  extremely  significant,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Canners’ 
Association  we  have  the  machinery  with  which  to  assemble  and 
to  explain  the  facts  as  they  really  exist. 

You  are  aware  of  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  under  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  and  I  think  you  know  that 
Mr.  Campbell  is  a  statistician  of  long  experience,  a  man  who 
was  thoroughly  trained  in  this  field  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  that 
during  the  time  of  his  association  with  the  canning  industry 
he  has  done  some  very  significant  work  along  that  line.  In 
other  words,  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  competent  source 
from  which  to  get  the  data  that  we  need.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
taken  his  data  from  thoroughly  authoritative  sources.  Most  of 
it  is  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
some  is  from  state  official  sources,  and  other  minor  amounts 
are  from  other  sources  which  are  equally  authentic. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information  has  held  three 
meetings,  in  October,  November,  and  January.  They  decided 
to  request  Mr.  Campbell  to  collect  statistics  covering  three  vege¬ 
tables — peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes — and  two  fruits — pears  and 
peaches.  We  could  not  cover  the  entire  field  at  once,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  facts  which  were  true  of  those  five  would  be 
applicable  to  the  other  canning  crops. 

Now,  my  second  point,  the  facts — The  results  of  these  studies 
on  the  five  canning  crops  are  practically  ready.  Very  shortly 
five  separate  bulletins  will  be  issued.  They  will  be  short.  They 
have  been  written  with  the  idea  that  they  can  be  understood 
by  growers.  They  can  be  understood  by  anyone,  we  believe, 
who  reads  the  English  language.  Obviously,  I  can  not  go  into 
a  description  of  the  five  of  them  in  the  time  that  is  at  hand 
this  afternoon,  but  some  slides  have  been  prepared,  taking  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  five  pamphlets  some  interesting  charts, 
and  at  this  time  we  will  have  the  room  darkened  and  we  will 
show  a  few  of  those  slides.  In  advance  I  will  say  that  the 
figures  that  are  given  on  those  slides  are  average  figures  for 
the  entire  country,  because  those,  of  course,  were  the  only 
figures  that  could  be  gotten  together. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  V.  S.  A. 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Ayars  Machine  Co. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


(Slide.)  This,  of  course,  has  to  do  with  pears,  and  presents 
a  comparison  between  the  prices  of  canned  pears  and  fresh 
pears  at  the  cannery.  You  will  observe  that  the  dates  of  the 
years  are  given  at  the  bottom.  The  figures  at  the  sides  are, 

I  believe,  self-explanatory.  Beginning  at  the  low  point  in  1932, 
it  will  be  pertinent  to  point  out  to  growers  of  pears  that  the 
price  to  the  growers  has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
price  received  for  the  second  pears,  in  1933;  and  the  same  is 
true  in  1934.  In  1935,  when  there  was  a  decline,  there  was 
not  a  correspondingly  large  decrease  in  the  price  paid  to  the 
growers.  That  price  did  not  decline  any  faster  than  the  price 
received  for  the  canned  pears. 

(Slide.)  This  also  refers  to  pears,  and  presents  the  fact 
that  the  export  market  for  canned  pears  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  pear  market.  The  top,  as  you  will  see,  goes  almost 
to  the  ceiling.  From  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  canned 
pears  are  exported,  and  only  the  remaining  sixty  or  forty  per 
cent  are  sold  in  the  domestic  market.  This  is  one  of  a  series 
showing  what  becomes  of  the  pears  that  are  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  series  as  a  whole,  of  which  this  is  a 
part,  can  be  used  very  forcibly,  I  believe,  in  demonstrating  to 
growers  the  fact  that  anything  which  affects  the  export  market 
for  pears  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  canners  alone  are  inter¬ 
ested;  it  is  a  matter  very  vital  to  the  growers  of  pears. 

(Slide.)  This  chart  has  reference  to  peas.  The  comparison 
is  made  between  the  prices  paid  growers  for  canning  peas,  and 
for  wheat.  The  middle  line,  the  straight  line,  is  the  average 
price  received  for  wheat  and  for  peas.  Obviously,  there  is  as 
much  above  the  line  as  there  is  below  it,  since  it  is  an  average. 
This  chart  shows  that  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  peas  has 
been  minor  compared  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
taken  as  an  example  of  a  general  farm  crop. 

Let  me  repeat  that  those  statistics  were  not  drawn  out  of 
Carlos  Campbell’s  head.  They  are  official  figures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  both  canning  peas  and  for  wheat.  It 
is  most  striking  that  the  prices  paid  for  peas,  while  they  fluc¬ 
tuated  somewhat,  have  stayed  pretty  close  to  that  average  line, 
and  that  the  prices  received  by  the  growers  for  wheat  have  done 
some  terrible  climbing  and  some  more  terrible  falling. 

(Slide.)  This  also  refers  to  peas  and  represents  not  the 
price  per  unit  but  the  income  per  acre  received  during  the  years 
1923  to  1935  for  peas,  as  compared  with  field  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  to  say  is  that  before 
establishing  that  line,  or  those  points,  for  peas,  the  cost  of  the 
seed  peas  was  deducted.  That  is  the  income  per  acre  for  peas 
after  the  cost  of  the  seed  was  deducted,  and  may,  therefore, 
within  very  narrow  limitations,  be  properly  compared  to  the 


prices  that  farmers  have  received  for  these  other  general  crops. 
The  chart  speaks  for  itself.  It  needs  no  explanation. 

(Slide.)  This  is  not  a  picture  of  Grant’s  army  tunneling 
into  Petersburg,  nor  is  it  the  pattern  of  the  path  taken  by 
prisoners  escaping  from  Libby  Prison.  It  represents,  with 
reference  to  canned  corn,  a  comparison  between  sweet  corn  for 
canning  and  field  corn.  The  middle  line,  which  divides  the  white 
from  the  black,  is  the  parity  price  for  the  years  1920  to  1935, 
a  total  of  sixteen  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  field  corn 
made  one  or  two  feeble  efforts  to  get  up  to  the  parity  price, 
but  finally  gave  it  entirely  up  and  got  down  here  until  it  escaped 
from  the  chart  (at  bottom)  altogether.  In  all  of  those  sixteen 
years  the  price  of  field  corn  has  been  below  parity.  The  price 
of  sweet  corn  has  been  above  parity  all  but  six  of  those  sixteen 
years,  and  the  average  has  been  very  well  above  parity.  It  will 
be  observed  that  after  1933  the  price  of  sweet  corn  recovered 
much  faster  than  the  price  received  for  field  corn. 

(Slide.)  This  also  refers  to  corn.  The  left  half  is  a  six- 
year  average  for  the  years  1923  to  1928;  the  right  half  is  a 
similar  series  of  six  years,  from  1929  to  1934.  This  presents 
a  comparison  of  the  income  per  acre  from  sweet  corn  as  com¬ 
pared  with  field  corn,  the  second  bar;  with  wheat,  the  third  bar; 
with  oats,  the  fourth  bar.  The  income  per  acre  of  sweet  corn 
here  is  twenty-nine  dollars  and  some  cents;  for  field  corn  it  is 
$22,  and  so  on  down.  On  the  other  side  you  will  observe  that 
price  declines  occurred  in  all  of  the  crops,  but  the  decline  in 
sweet  corn  was  much  less  than  the  decline  in  the  other  crops. 
You  will  observe  that  before  the  depression  the  field  corn 
brought  three-fourths  as  much  per  acre,  we  will  say,  as  the 
sweet  corn,  and  that  in  the  depression  years  the  proportion  is 
about  half.  We  have  no  apology  in  talking  to  our  growers 
about  the  prices  of  canning  crops  as  compared  with  the  prices 
of  general  crops. 

(Slide.)  Before  we  consider  this  tomato  slide,  I  want  to  say 
that  we  have  in  the  peach  pamphlet  quite  a  number  of  slides, 
and,  in  the  main,  they  are  similar  to  those  on  pears.  They 
tell  a  very  convincing  story,  and  I  think  any  canner  here  will 
not  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  growers  have  gotten  a  better 
deal  out  of  the  peach  business  than  the  canners.  It  didn’t  seem 
necessary  to  present  those  charts  on  peaches  because  they  are 
more  or  less  a  repetition  of  these  others. 

This  slide  on  tomatoes  compares  the  prices  paid  for  tomatoes 
for  canning  with  the  general  average  of  all  farm  crops.  The 
middle  line  is  the  parity  price.  Tomatoes  for  canning  have 
been  above  parity  in  most  of  the  sixteen  years  depicted  here. 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  how  many  years,  but  it  appears  that 
they  have  been  above  parity  all  but  about  three,  while  the 
prices  for  all  farm  products,  for  farm  products  as  a  whole, 
went  below  parity  in  the  second  year  on  the  chart  and  have 
never  been  up  to  it  or  even  approached  it  since  that  time. 

There  is  another  report  which  has  not  been  put  on  a  slide 
for  lack  of  time  but  which  will  be  shown  to  you  as  a  chart. 

(Chart.)  This  has  reference  to  that  proposition  that  the 
canner  takes  three  cents  worth  of  produce  from  the  grower 
and  sells  it  for  ten  cents.  This  is  the  canner’s  dollar,  or  the 
dollar  received  for  a  given  quantity  of  canned  tomatoes.  This 
refers  to  tomatoes  specifically.  A  similar  study  will  be  shown 
for  the  other  products.  We  shall  begin  with  the  raw  products. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  dollar,  twenty-five  cents,  goes  for 
raw  products.  Obviously,  these  things  are  somewhat  flexible. 
This  is  a  typical  dollar.  You  can’t  say  that  every  tomato  dollar 
every  year  under  every  crop  condition  is  the  same.  This  is  a 
typical  instance  and  is  backed  by  statistics  as  unimpeachable 
as  any  of  the  others.  Of  that  dollar,  thirty-nine  cents  goes  for 
cans,  cases,  labels,  and  other  things  which  might  be  termed 
under  the  general  heading  of  containers.  Eighteen  per  cent  is 
spent  for  labor,  direct  and  indirect.  Six  cents  is  a  fairly  mod¬ 
est  sum  to  allow  for  brokerage  and  cash  discount  and  other 
selling  expense.  Seven  per  cent  is  required  to  pay  taxes  and 
insurance  and  several  other  things  not  printed;  in  other  words, 
the  indirect  expenses  of  the  business.  There  is  left  the  smallest 
segment,  of  five  per  cent,  which  goes  to  pay  the  upkeep  of 
machinery,  of  equipment,  of  the  plant,  and  interest  on  borrowed 
money.  If  anything  is  left  out  of  those  things,  there  is  then 
a  profit.  In  other  words,  the  five  per  cent  covers  the  items  that 
I  have  mentioned  and  profit,  if  any;  and  if  any  of  your  growers 
were  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  that  went  to  you,  they  could 
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hardly  come  back  and  say  that  you  were  getting  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  farming  industry. 

These  slides  do  not  begin  to  show  all  the  facts  in  the  five 
bulletins.  They  merely  show  glimpses  of  the  material  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  In  addition  to  these  facts  there  are  others  which 
warrant  us  in  asking  confidently  the  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  growers  and  growers’  organizations.  May  I  men¬ 
tion  one  instance  in  which  the  community  of  interest  between 
canners  and  growers  will  be  obvious? 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  resettlement  program  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  general  purpose  of  the 
resettlement  program,  but  I  am  concerned,  with  you,  about  the 
fact  that  in  the  typical  settlement  there  is  projected  a  cannery. 
This  cannery  will  not  can  solely  the  surplus,  for  the  use  of  the 
settlement;  but  whatever  is  canned  above  the  needs  of  that 
settlement  will  be  sold  in  competition  with  commercially  canned 
foods  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  this  afternoon  how  many 
such  settlements  there  will  be  and  how  many  such  canneries 
there  will  be,  but  we  do  know  of  something  like  seventy  or 
seventy-five  of  these  projects  which  are  well  enough  on  the 
way  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will  become  going  concerns. 

Only  a  day  or  two  ago  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sta¬ 
tistics  and  Information  told  us  that  he  had  had  a  telephone  call 
from  the  manager  of  a  settlement  in  his  state,  who  said  to  him 
quite  blandly  that  he  was  planning  a  cannery  for  that  settle¬ 
ment  and  he  wanted  to  come  over  to  this  man  and  find  out  all 
about  it.  The  thing  is  like  the  Social  Security  Program.  It 
isn’t  a  mere  threat  of  what  might  happen;  it  is  here  among  us. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  things  we  do  not  like 
about  canneries  in  these  resettlement  places.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  subject  was  very  exhaust¬ 
ively  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell’s  address  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners’  convention  just  before  the  end  of  last  year. 
We  don’t  think  their  quality  will  be  any  too  good;  we  don’t 
like  the  fact  that  probably  a  lot  of  their  overhead  will  be  borne 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  costs  that  they  have  to  allo¬ 
cate  to  the  packing  of  those  products  will  not  be  comparable 
to  the  costs  which  we  have  to  undergo. 

One  other  thing:  Not  all  of  those  are  small  canneries.  We 
have  heard  of  a  project  in  which  $200,000  was  to  be  allotted  for 
the  cannery  of  that  particular  settlement.  The  potential  capac¬ 
ity  of  these  canneries  is  considerable.  This  program,  whatever 
we  think  of  the  other  phase  of  it,  will  apparently  result  in 
those  canned  foods  taking  the  place  of  some  that  we  would 
otherwise  have  sold.  We  will  sell  fewer  canned  foods,  and  we 
will  probably  get  less  money  for  what  we  do  sell,  because  the 
excess  supply,  of  course,  lowers  the  market. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  we  sell  fewer  goods  and  get 
less  money  for  them,  we  will  purchase  fewer  raw  products  and 
that  we  will  pay  less  money  for  them,  and  the  growers’  interest 
is  clearly  the  same  as  ours  in  whatever  effort  can  be  made  to 
oppose  this  project  of  government  in  business. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  to  depend  wholly  on  the  bul¬ 
letins  that  we  have  discussed.  We  have  this  resettlement  case. 
We  have  other  cases  which  will  certainly  come  up  and  in  which 
we  can  and  should  discuss  the  situation,  the  mutuality  of  inter¬ 
est,  with  our  growers. 

My  third  subject  is  the  program,  a  concerted  effort  to  explain 
these  facts  to  our  growers  and  to  make  clear  the  real  inter¬ 
dependence  of  growers  and  canners.  This  whole  subject,  I  may 
say  in  passing,  has  had  the  approval,  first,  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council;  it  has  had  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
it  has  had  the  approval  of  the  state  chairmen  who  have  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  this  movement,  and  it  has  had 
the  approval  of  the  secretaries  of  the  state  associations  who 
met  and  considered  it  last  evening.  That  is  plenty  of  approval. 

As  to  the  plan  of  distribution  for  these  five  bulletins,  the 
tomato  bulletin  is  ready.  It  includes  that  dollar  chart  and  the 
slide  I  showed  you,  and  considerable  other  material,  charts  and 
explanatory  references.  That  bulletin  is  ready  and  will  be 
passed  to  each  of  you  as  you  leave  the  room  this  afternoon. 
The  other  bulletins  are  practically  ready.  They  simply  need 
some  refurbishing  and  will  be  available  within  a  very  short 
time.  All  of  these  bulletins  will  be  sent  to  every  canner  in 
the  United  States,  not  one  bulletin  but  sufficient  so  that  you 
can  pass  them  out  to  your  growers  if  you  so  desire,  and  as 
you  should. 


O.  C.  HUFFMAN 
President 

Continental  Can  Co. 


Next,  how  do  we  suggest  that  you  cooperate  with  this  move¬ 
ment?  First,  and  I  believe  most  fundamental  and  important, 
we  must  each  realize  fully  the  vital  need  that  we  have  before 
us,  and  the  means  that  we  have  to  meet  that  need.  I  have  been 
a  total  failure  in  explaining  this  proposition  if  I  have  not  caused 
you  to  fully  realize  and  decide  to  do  something  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  we  have  confronting  us.  So  the  first  thing  we  want 
you  to  do  is  to  grasp  fully  the  import  and  the  importance  of 
the  movement. 

Second,  we  ask  you  to  study  the  bulletins,  and  to  have  your 
field  men  become  as  thoroughly  familiar  with  them  as  you  are; 
and  having  studied  them,  to  decide  what  use  you  want  to  make 
of  them  with  your  growers  under  your  conditions.  Nothing 
that  can  be  sent  out  from  one  place  in  the  United  States  can 
be  used  alike  in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  officers 
of  your  state  associations  may  have  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  material  will  be  used  for  your  state  or  for  your  com¬ 
munity.  In  addition  to  that,  your  own  individual  business  will 
dictate  and  determine  how  you  will  use  the  information  for 
yourselves. 

Third,  of  course,  is  the  point  of  getting  it  across  to  the  grow¬ 
ers,  and  that  will  be  the  point  in  which  you  will  decide  how 
you  should  do  it.  A  number  of  people  think  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  have  yourself  or  some  of  your  field  men  go  to  selected 
growers  who  are  leaders  in  their  own  farm  organizations,  people 
with  whom  you  can  sit  down  and  talk  and  who  are  willing  to 
listen  to  logic  and  reason.  Some  think  that  if  you  convince 
that  twenty  per  cent  or  that  five  per  cent,  or  whatever  propor¬ 
tion  it  is,  that  will  be  sufficient. 

There  is  another  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  and  which 
is  already  followed  by  some  canners,  by  which  they  call  their 
growers  into  a  meeting.  Sometimes  the  heart  of  that  meeting 
is  a  dinner,  after  which  the  canners  explain  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing  to  their  growers.  If  you  decide  to  do  it  that  way, 
this  program  can  be  explained  and  these  bulletins  handed  out 
to  your  growers.  We  realize  this  is  not  a  situation  which  re¬ 
quires  1,000  bulletins  to  give  you  the  information  you  need,  but 
it  requires  literally  thousands  of  them  to  reach  all  growers, 
and  the  Association  is  prepared  to  furnish  them  if  you  ask 
for  them. 

In  the  presentation  to  individual  farmers  or  to  farmers  as 
a  group  we  feel  it  highly  important  that  you  not  only  convince 
them  to  their  own  satisfaction,  but  that  you  encourage  them  to 
express  this  attitude  in  their  farm  organizations,  local,  state, 
and  national. 

In  addition,  as  to  means  by  which  you  can  cooperate,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  give  these  bulletins  or  extracts  of  them  to  local 
papers,  if  you  feel  that  the  publication  of  such  charts  or  infor¬ 
mation  in  those  papers  will  benefit  the  case  for  which  it  is 
being  published.  We  suggest  that  you  take  the  matter  up  with 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce.  In  some  localities,  knowing  the 
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attitude  of  county  agents,  you  can  go  to  them  and  discuss  the 
matter  quite  freely  with  them.  There  are  instances  where  you 
can  and  instances  where  you  cannot  do  that.  You  know  your 
own  situation. 

Finally,  as  to  your  cooperation,  we  urge  you,  among  other 
things,  and  perhaps  above  all,  to  act  quickly.  We  do  not  know 
how  soon  you  may  need  this  information.  We  are  pretty  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  needed.  The  effect 
will  be  needed  as  regards  the  larger  farm  organizations,  and 
the  quicker  we  can  talk  to  and  convince  our  local  and  our  state 
farm  leaders  and  have  that  attitude  reflected  in  the  national 
organizations,  the  better  off,  obviously,  we  are.  We,  therefore, 
ask  that  you  not  only  act  but  that  you  act  quickly. 

In  addition  to  your  own  efforts,  there  have  been  appointed 
chairmen  for  each  state,  who  will  have  state  committees.  They, 
with  the  state  associations,  will  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement  within  the  state.  Specifically,  they 
will  attempt  to  get  the  information  to  state-wide  organizations 
which  individual  canners  can  hardly  be  expected  to  approach, 
such  as  the  state  extension  departments  of  the  universities,  and 
state  farm  organizations,  and  perhaps  papers  of  more  than 
local  importance. 

What  is  the  heart  of  the  thing  that  we  want  our  growers  to 
understand?  What  is  our  real  message  to  them?  I  have  been 
so  bold  as  to  attempt  in  my  own  mind  to  sum  up  what  effect  we 
want  to  get  from  the  showing  of  the  bulletins,  the  material  we 
have  talked  about.  This  is  our  message. 

First,  that  they  are  not  being  exploited  by  canners.  They 
are  getting  fair  prices  compared  to  the  general  farm  crops. 
They  are  getting  prices  which  do  not  have  these  violent  fluc¬ 
tuations.  They  are  getting  fairly  stable  prices.  They  are  being 
helped  by  the  fact  that  their  contract  price  in  a  case  of  a  large 
crop  not  only  holds  but  it  covers  all  the  crop  that  they  produce. 
They  are  not  being  exploited! 

It  can  well  be  pointed  out  that  the  relatively  profitable  prices 
paid  by  the  canners  have  not  been  the  result  of  big-hearted 
philanthropy.  They  are  simply  caused  by  the  normal  operation 
of  competitive  conditions.  They  indicate  that,  without  any  out¬ 
side  control,  governmental  or  otherwise,  the  normal  canner- 
grower  relationship  has  produced  reasonable  prices. 

This  normal,  unhampered  relationship  has  also  been  marked 
by  a  tendency  for  the  canner  and  grower  to  co-operate  in  pro¬ 
ducing  crops  and  canned  food  of  progressively  higher  quality. 
Buying  of  canning  crops  according  to  grades  of  quality  has 
made  huge  strides.  One  result  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
income  per  acre  as  the  quality  has  improved. 

Second,  it  is  not  true  that  the  canners  are  making  an  unholy 
profit  out  of  the  canning  business,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  dollar  chart  has  been  presented.  I 
think  we  can  effectively  make  that  clear,  and  I  know  we  should 
do  it  for  our  own  good. 

Third,  the  canner-grower  relationship  is  a  real  community 
of  interest.  We  are  not  outsiders  to  whom  the  farmer  sells  his 
crop;  we  are  a  step  in  the  distribution  of  an  important  part 
of  his  produce.  Every  step  in  that  distribution  is  of  interest 
to  the  farmer,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  real  community  of 
interest  actually,  logically,  between  the  farmer  and  the  canner. 
The  farmer  is  interested  in  the  whole  process  of  distribution, 
clear  through  to  the  person  who  eats  the  food;  and  it  will  be 
possible,  I  believe,  as  time  goes  on  and  as  the  understanding 
becomes  more  sympathetic,  to  show  to  the  grower  that  even 
if  he  has  the  power,  it  is  against  his  own  interest  to  demand 
such  a  high  price  for  any  given  product  that  the  resale  price 
is  raised  high  enough  to  discourage  consumption  of  that  product. 

Many  of  you  know  of  instances  in  which  growers  through 
their  organizations  have  had  the  power,  and  have  used  it,  to 
demand  exhorbitant  prices,  and  we  know  that  the  aftermath 
has  descended  not  only  upon  the  canners  but  even  harder  on  the 
growers,  w'hen  the  consumption  was  slowed  up  by  that  fact. 

This  whole  situation  is  an  individual  responsibility.  There 
are  some  activities  which  a  committee  can  do  for  the  canning 
industry.  If  you  want  legislation  worked  on,  you  leave  it  to 
a  committee,  the  committee  does  it,  and  everybody  gets  the 
benefit.  This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  benefit  will  be  derived 
only  by  every  individual  working.  He  is  working  for  his  own 
interest  as  much  as  he  is  working  for  the  general  interest. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  working  as  much  for  the  general 


interest  as  he  is  working  for  his  own  interest.  There  will  be 
no  benefit  if  individual  canners  do  not  understand  the  situation 
and  actually  work. 

A  great  Englishman,  who  died  last  week  and  whose  writings 
have  been  read  and  loved  by  every  Anglo-Saxon,  furnishes  the 
thought  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  This  job  requires,  in 
the  words  of  Kiplin,  “the  everlasting  teamwork  of  every 
bloomin’  soul.”  (Applause.) 

Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products 

Ttvo  industries  with  a  mutual  interest — grotving  and 
preparing  fine  food  for  130,000,000  consumers 

Foreword — ^This  pamphlet  is  a  frank  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  canning  industry  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  tomato  canners  and  tomato  grow¬ 
ers.  It  seeks  to  do  this  by  setting  out  in  simple  fashion  the 
facts  as  to  the  dependence  of  canner  and  grower  upon  each 
other.  The  facts  presented  are  derived  from  government  studies 
and  other  authoritative  sources,  a  list  of  which  is  given. 

The  growing  of  tomatoes  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  its  problems  are  identical  with  those  of 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  Put  into  a  few  words  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  this: 

When  production  is  not  well  adjusted  to  demand  there  are 
wide  changes — up  and  down — in  prices. 

When  production  is  better  adjusted  to  demand  there  is  less 
fluctuation,  more  stability,  in  prices. 

Crops  grown  for  the  open  market,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and 
com,  are  typical  examples  of  crops  in  which  production  is  not 
efficiently  adjusted. 

Tomatoes  grown  for  canning  are  an  example  of  a  crop  in 
which  there  is  a  better  degree  of  adjustment. 

Prices  during  the  pre-war  period,  1910-1914,  have  been  widely 
accepted  as  relatively  fair  prices  for  farmers. 

The  records  of  prices  show  that  since  the  World  War  prices 
paid  to  tomato  growers  by  canners  have  held  closer  to  their 
relative  level  before  the  World  War  than  have  prices  paid  to 
growers  for  wheat,  oats,  corn,  etc. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  relation  between  tomato  canners 
and  tomato  growers  is  that  the  grower  of  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
ning  has  a  guaranteed  price  and  a  guaranteed  market  for  all 
he  produces  according  to  the  terms  of  his  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grower  of  tomatoes  to  be  marketed 
as  a  truck  crop  produces  for  a  market  which  neither  guarantees 
the  price  the  grower  will  receive  nor  the  quantity  that  will  be 
taken.  Because  the  same  public  buys  both  canned  and  fresh 
vegetables,  and  because  the  same  economic  system  sets  the 
prices  of  both,  there  is  no  risk  of  price  change  for  the  contract 
grower  during  the  season,  as  the  risk  of  such  price  change  is 
borne  by  the  canners.  In  the  case  of  products  marketed  as 
truck  crops  the  risk  falls  upon  the  grower. 

TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING 

Grower:  I  have  just  delivered  my  last  load  of  tomatoes.  Every 
tomato  I’ve  grovm  as  per  my  contract  this  year  has  gone  into 
your  cans. 

Canner:  Yes,  I’ve  canned  your  entire  crop.  The  tomato  crop 
was  one  of  the  largest  on  record  this  year  and  therefore  the 
pack  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  will  be  very  large  also. 
These  large  supplies  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  mean  lower  prices 
for  my  pack  than  if  the  packs  had  been  smaller.  But  that  fact 
will  not  prevent  your  receiving  the  price  we  agreed  upon. 

Grower:  Yes,  and  I  am  very  glad  it  did  not  prevent  you  from 
taking  all  my  crop.  If  you  bought  tomatoes  as  is  done  in  the 
fresh  market,  you  would  have  either  refused  to  take  all  my 
crop  or  would  have  lowered  the  price  when  you  saw  that  the 
crop  and  the  pack  promised  to  be  too  large  to  enable  you  to 
sell  at  profitable  prices.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  raised  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  fresh  market  this  year.  I  didn’t  like  it  much  when 
he  told  me  of  the  high  prices  he  was  getting,  but  I  notice  he 
sold  only  a  few  baskets  at  that  price  and  is  now  selling  much 
below  the  cannery  contract  price.  He  tells  me  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  plow  under  about  half  of  his  crop.  There  is 
a  lot  of  gamble  and  worry  in  farming,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  selling  the  crops.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  know  that  I  can  sell 
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A  field  of  Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association  Indiana 
Baltimore  Tomato  Plants. 


Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association  Indiana  Baltimore 
Tomato  Seed  comes  to  you  in  unbroken  packages 
for  your  protection. 


CER  TIFIED 


Indiana  Canners  Association 

INDIANA  BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 


This  seed  has  been  grown,  carefully  nourished, 
and  improved  for  seventeen  years,  under  the 
supervision  of  Purdue  University,  and  is  certified 
by  both  Purdue  University  and  Frank  Wallace, 
State  Entomologist  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

We  know  by  experimentation  in  plots  and  also 
by  results  in  large  acreage  that  the  Indiana  Can¬ 
ners  Association  Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed 
justifies  all  claims  we  make  for  it  when  we  say, 
given  good  soil  and  a  fairly  good  season,  there  is 
no  equal  in  vigor  of  vine,  production  of  tonnage 
of  fine  quality,  uniformity  of  size,  beauty  of  color 
and  also,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  your 


profits,  the  large  production  of  cases  per  ton, 
either  in  juice,  catsup,  pulp  or  canned  tomatoes. 

In  buying  this  seed  you  are  not  only  assuring 
yourself  of  high  quality,  but  are  aiding  in  further 
seed  improvement  and  in  financing  experimental 
work  in  obtaining  better  canned  Tomatoes  and 
Tomato  products,  the  results  of  which  are  given 
to  the  entire  industry. 

Build  the  foundation  of  your  Tomato  business  on 
the  Solid  Rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore  quality. 

Order  now,  for  delivery  anytime  to  April  1,  1936. 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

J.  J.  ROGERS,  Secretary 
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PRICES  PAID  GROWERS 
COMPARED  WITH  PARITY  PRICE 


one  crop  without  fear  of  having  the  price  drop  out  from  under 
me  during  the  season. 

TOMATOES  FOR  THE  FRESH  MARKET 

Grower:  The  price  you  are  offering  me  for  these  fine  toma¬ 
toes  will  not  pay  for  picking.  A  few  weeks  ago  you  paid  me 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  you  offer  me  today  and  for 
tomatoes  that  were  small,  green  and  much  poorer  in  quality 
than  these  fine,  large  red  ones  I  am  offering  you  now.  Why  is 
it  that  you  pay  me  a  high  price  for  poor  tomatoes  when  I  have 
only  a  few  to  pick;  then  when  my  crop  comes  on  and  I  have 
large  amounts  of  fine  tomatoes  to  sell,  you  won’t  pay  me  enough 
to  cover  picking? 

Fresh  Tomato  Buyer:  I  wish  I  could  pay  you  more  for  your 
tomatoes,  but  the  market  is  flooded  with  tomatoes  and  I  can’t 
pay  you  more  than  the  market  will  stand.  It  is  true  I  paid  you 
a  high  price  for  poor  tomatoes  when  there  were  very  few  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  market  and  the  consumer  was  willing  to  pay  high 
prices,  but  now  it  is  different.  You  must  remember  supply  and 
demand  determine  the  price.  No  one  can  force  the  consumer 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  perishable  product  that  is  being  offered 
in  surplus  quantities  by  a  large  number  of  sellers,  and  the  price 
the  consumer  pays  fixes  the  amount  I  can  pay  you  or  any  other 
grower  for  tomatoes. 

•  PARITY  PRICES 

Farmers  have  long  been  interested  in  a  fair  exchange  value 
for  their  products.  This  is  commonly  called  “Parity  Price,” 
and  is  generally  referred  for  comparison  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  that  prevailed  during  the  pre-war  per¬ 
iod,  1910-1914. 

For  example,  if  during  this  five-year  period,  1910-1914,  a  load 
of  com  would  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  parity  price  for  corn  in 
1936  would  be  that  price  which  would  enable  the  farmer  to  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes  from  the  sale  of  a  load  of  com. 

For  some  farm  products  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  field  corn, 
etc.,  prices  declined  very  materially  during  the  depression,  and 
because  the  prices  of  articles  farmers  buy  did  not  decline  corre¬ 
spondingly  the  price  of  these  farm  products  was  very  much 
below  parity. 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  certain  other  agricultural  crops 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  kept  pace  with  the  decline  in  prices 
of  those  manufactured  articles  farmers  buy,  consequently  for 
such  agricultural  crops  the  farm  price  has  been  very  close  to 
parity  during  that  period.  Tomatoes  grown  for  canning  are  a 
typical  example  of  an  agricultural  crop  the  price  of  which  has 
been  very  close  to  parity  during  that  period;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  above  parity  for  most  of  the  period.  It  is  concluded,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  production  of  tomatoes  for  canning  has  been  eifec- 
tively  adjusted  to  demand  under  the  economic  system  which  has 
operated  in  the  canning  industry. 


The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  relation  between 
the  prices  paid  growers  and  parity  price  for  each  of  the  years, 
1920  to  1935.  The  line  labeled  “cannery  tomatoes”  represents 
the  price  paid  to  growers  for  tomatoes  grown  for  manufacture. 
The  line  labeled  “all  farm  products”  represents  the  average 
price  paid  for  all  products  grown  on  farms. 

It  is  significant  that  the  price  paid  for  tomatoes  was  above 
parity  for  all  of  the  years  shown  on  the  chart  except  1921, 
1922,  and  1923.  The  average  prices  received  for  all  other  farm 
products  taken  as  a  group  have  been  well  below  parity  for  this 
period. 

This  chart  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  goal  of  security 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  all  agricultural  crops  has  been 
achieved,  so  far  as  cannery  tomatoes  are  concerned,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  economic  laws. 

THE  GROWER’S  BASIC  PROBLEM 

Since  the  World  War  farmers  generally  have  been  producing 
crops  for  a  falling  market  because  they  have  not  been  able  to 
adjust  their  production  to  the  rapidly  changing  demand  condi¬ 
tions.  Prices  of  open  market  crops  have  run  up  to  high  peaks 
because  of  short  crops  and  have  fallen  to  ruinous  levels  when 
crops  were  large. 

In  presenting  their  case  farmers  have  repeated  again  and 
again,  “We  cannot  live  with  such  low  prices  for  our  products.” 
Those  who  were  far  seeing  added,  “Neither  do  we  want  extreme¬ 
ly  high  prices,”  because  they  knew  that  a  period  of  high  prices 
stimulates  the  surplus  production  which  later  brings  about  the 
ruinously  low  prices.  They  want  the  economic  system  so  ad¬ 
justed  as  to  enable  them  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  products. 

Adjustment  in  agriculture  is  more  difficult  than  in  industry, 
because  of  differences  in  the  nature  of  production. 

Industry  production,  such  as  steel  and  automobiles,  is  non- 
seasonal  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  output  is  relatively  large 
per  unit,  and  production  is  therefore  easier  to  control. 

Agriculture  is  highly  seasonal,  adjustments  can  be  made  only 
once  a  year,  and  production  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  factor  of  weather.  Furthermore,  farm  producers  are 
large  in  number  and  their  output  per  unit  is  relatively  small. 

While  these  facts  apply  to  agriculture  as  a  whole,  adjustment 
of  production  to  demand  is  much  easier  in  some  crops  than  in 
others.  How  well  supply  has  been  adjusted  is  quite  accurately 


The  Tomato  Dollar 

measured  by  the  way  prices  fluctuate.  Those  crops  which  have 
had  wide  price  changes  have  also  had  very  poor  adjustment  of 
production.  Widely  fluctuating  prices  therefore  constitute  the 
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first  and  most  important  evidence  that  producers  are  unable  to 
adjust  their  output  effectively  to  changes  in  demand. 

In  the  case  of  tomatoes  grown  for  canning,  however,  prices 
have  been  more  stable  and  production  has  been  more  effectively 
adjusted  to  demand. 

THE  CANNED  TOMATO  DOLLAR— WHO  GETS -IT? 

Out  of  each  dollar  paid  to  the  canner  for  canned  tomatoes, 
certain  amounts  must  necessarily  be  paid  out  for  expenses  in 
operating  the  factory.  It  is  recognized  that  the  grower  has 
certain  expenses  which  must  be  paid  out  of  his  share,  and  this 
is  true  also  of  the  supply  man. 

The  grower  who  grows  the  tomatoes  is  paid  an  average  of 
25  cents  of  the  dollar  the  canner  receives  for  canned  tomatoes. 
He  receives  more  than  this  amount  in  years  when  the  pack  of 
tomatoes  is  large  and  the  consumer’s  price  low.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  price  he  receives  from  the  canner  is  agreed  upon 
before  the  size  of  the  crop  is  known.  If  growers  have  above- 
average  yields,  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  is  likely  to  be 
large  and  prices  to  consumers  correspondingly  low,  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  prices  they  get  from  the  canner. 

The  cannery  laborers  receive  an  average  of  18  cents  of  each 
dollar  the  canner  gets  for  canned  tomatoes.  They  prepare  the 
tomatoes  for  canning  and  operate  the  plant. 

The  supply  men  furnish  the  containers  which  make  possible 
holding  a  perishable  vegetable  in  non-perishable  form,  thus 
extending  the  period  during  which  tomatoes  are  available  to  the 
consumer.  For  this  service  they  receive  39  cents  of  the  canned 
tomato  dollar. 

The  canner,  after  paying  the  grower,  labor,  and  the  supply 
men  for  containers,  has  also  to  pay  7  cents  for  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance,  maintenance  and  repairs  on  machinery,  power,  heat,  light 
and  water;  and  6  cents  for  brokerage  and  other  selling  expenses. 
The  undivided  5  cents  is  to  replace  worn-out  equipment,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  money,  to  cover  losses 
on  bad  beds,  and  to  provide  for  returns  on  invested  capital  or 
profit. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  It  is  a  privilege  at  this  time  to  welcome 
to  this  convention  a  gentleman  of  national  prominence.  His 
experience  in  public  affairs  and  the  law  is  too  extensive  for 
me  to  attempt  any  review  at  this  time.  So  that  you  may  have 
a  little  more  intimacy  with  the  background  he  enjoys,  after 
completion  of  his  education  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  he  became 
secretary  for  two  years  to  Justice  Brandeis,  after  which  he 
joined  the  firm  of  our  good  friend  and  counselor.  Judge  J.  Harry 
Covington.  As  a  member  of  that  firm  he  represented  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway  at  the  Hague,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 
in  international  arbitrations.  With  the  incoming  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  he  resigned  from  his  association  with  Judge 
Covington’s  firm  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  December,  1933, 


when  he  again  returned  to  Judge  Covington’s  offices.  The  Judge 
is  now  enjoying  a  well-earned  vacation  in  Europe,  and  through 
his  good  offices  we  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  a  gentleman 
whom  I  am  very  happy  to  introduce  to  you,  Mr.  Dean  G.  Ache- 
son,  who  will  address  us  on  “The  Canning  Industry  and  the 
Federal  Government.”  Dean  Acheson.  (Applause.) 


The  Canning  Industry  and  the  Federal  Government 

By  Dean  G.  Acheson 

of  Covington,  Burling,  Rublee,  Acheson  and  Shorb,  Counsel 
to  The  National  Canners  Association 

NOW-A-DAYS  one  from  Washington  finds  that  he  is  asked 
the  question  put  by  the  traveler  to  the  watchman  in  the 
old  hymn: 

“Watchman  tell  us  of  the  night. 

What  its  signs  of  promise  are.” 

There  are  many  signs  in  the  Washington  sky.  But  it  would 
take  an  astrologer  to  tell  whether  they  are  signs  of  promise,  or 
of  what  they  promise.  One  sign  in  which  all  of  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  is  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  case. 

In  thinking  about  this  decision  and  its  implications  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  think  of  it  in  its  setting,  to  realize  that  it  is  one  of 
a  series  of  decisions — the  end  of  which  is  not  yet — all  growing 
out  of  the  attempt  of  the  Administration  to  deal  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  which  confronted  it  in  1933.  The  legislation 
of  1933  which  embodied  this  attempt — such  acts  as  NIRA,  AAA, 
and  the  Farm  Mortgage  Act — was  based  on  three  underlying 
and  related  conceptions. 

The  conception  of  crisis  and  the  need  for  instant  and  vigor¬ 
ous  action  by  government.  The  conception  of  the  unity  of  the 
national  economy.  The  conception  of  basic  maladjustments 
within  the  economy  which  required  broad  remoulding  of  it  as 
well  as  repair. 

These  conceptions  gave  the  early  New  Deal  recovery  legisla¬ 
tion  its  characteristic  features.  The  idea  that  the  government 
must  act  instantly  and  vigorously  to  meet  a  crisis  involving  the 
whole  life  of  120,000,000  people  led  inevitably  to  progressive 
delegations  of  authority — from  Congress  to  the  President,  from 
him  to  Cabinet  Officers  and  Administrators,  from  them  to  Depu¬ 
ties  and  assistant  Deputies,  and  from  them  to  Committees  and 
Authorities.  In  all  but  form,  vital  decisions  of  regulatory  policy 
were  placed  in  hands  far  separated  from  Congress  and  unham¬ 
pered  by  guidance  from  it. 

The  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  national  economy  led  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  federal  regulation  in  every  field  of  effort — not  merely 
from  production  to  consumption,  not  merely  from  the  farm 
through  the  processor  or  factory  to  the  store.  The  idea  was 
even  broader.  It  contemplated  the  creation  of  consumption 
through  the  creation  of  purchasing  power.  Hardly  more  than 
lip  service  was  paid  to  the  traditional  distinction  between  com¬ 
merce  within  the  States,  and  commerce  among  the  States.  Such 
distinctions  had  little  meaning  if  all  commerce  was  national, 
one  and  inseparable. 

Finally  the  idea  of  basic  maladjustments  to  be  corrected  led 
to  a  far  greater  degree  of  governmental  control  and  regulation 
than  we  were  accustomed  to,  a  control,  for  example,  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  price,  which  previously  had  not  been  controlled  in  this 
country  by  any  government,  state  or  federal. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  consider  whether  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  necessary  or  helpful.  We  are  here  concerned  with  it 
only  as  it  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  enforcement.  In 
a  little  more  than  six  months  that  Court  has  handed  down  three 
major  decisions  which,  taken  together,  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
program  must  be  radically  changed. 

In  the  Panama  Refining  Company  case,  the  so-cailed  “Hot  Oil” 
case,  the  Court  declared  that  the  frame  work  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  did  not  permit  Congress  to  pass  on  its  powers  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  assistants.  It  said  that  Congress  must  make  the 
rules  and  determine  to  whom  and  in  what  situations  they  should 
be  applied;  that  the  Pi-esident  may  be  given  only  the  power  to 
investigate  and  announce,  if  he  finds  it  to  be  true,  that  the 
situation  envisaged  by  Congress  exists.  Then  he  must  apply 
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the  rule.  This  principle,  elaborated  later  in  the  NIRA  decision, 
limited  government  by  executive  decree  to  the  accomplishment 
of  specific  results  which  Congress  in  advance  has  determined 
should  be  accomplished  in  situations  carefully  specified.  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Court  has  said,  cannot  abdicate. 

In  the  Schechter  case,  when  called  upon  to  enforce  the  NIRA, 
the  Court  dealt  with  an  additional  aspect  of  the  New  Deal  pro¬ 
gram,  the  extent  of  federal  authority  over  commerce  within  a 
state.  Here  the  Court  again  took  direct  issue  with  one  of  the 
basic  premises  of  that  legislation,  the  inseparability  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  It  ruled  that  the  distribution  of  goods  within  a 
State,  irrespective  of  their  being  brought  there  from  another 
state,  could  not  be  subjected  to  federal  regulation  merely  be¬ 
cause  consumption  of  goods  and  the  normal  incidents  of  their 
local  distribution  were,  in  the  economist’s  view,  part  of  a  stream 
of  trade  among  the  states.  This  connection,  it  said,  was  too 
indirect  to  form  a  conduit  for  political  power.  Something  more 
than  this  was  required. 

And  now  comes  the  AAA  decision.  Here  the  thing  regulated 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  stream  of  trade — agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  Here  the  instruments  of  regulation  were  powers  which 
the  Court  said  were  among  the  broadest  which  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  had — ^the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend.  Here 
the  method  of  regulation  was  a  tax  collected  from  processors  of 
farm  products  and  paid  to  the  farmers  who  agreed  to  federally 
supervised  restriction  of  production. 

The  Court  refused  to  enforce  the  tax  because,  it  said,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  to  be  used  to  purchase  acquiescence  in  federal  regu¬ 
lation  in  a  field  where  that  government  was  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  to  enter.  The  control  of  agricultural  production, 
the  Court  said,  lies  within  the  province  of  the  states. 

In  this  latest  decision  the  Supreme  Court  exercised  judicial 
review  over  the  spending  power  of  Congress,  just  as  in  the  Hot 
Oil  cases  it  reviewed  the  power  of  Congress  to  delegate  author¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  NIRA  case,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
within  a  state.  The  Court  declared  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  is  an  independent  power,  and  as 
broad  as  Alexander  Hamilton  contended.  The  power  to  spend 
is  as  broad  as  the  power  to  tax.  But  this  power  may  not  be 
used  to  accomplish  what  the  Supreme  Court  regards  as  an 
invasion  of  the  province  of  the  states.  In  other  words,  while  a 
particular  spending  program  may  be  for  the  general  welfare, 
it  may  also  be  regarded  as  exercising  control  over  matters  out¬ 
side  the  field  of  the  Federal  Government,  either  because  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  state  governments,  or  withdrawn  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  government.  Whether  the  program  shall  stand  as 
a  provision  for  the  general  welfare  or  fall  as  an  invasion  of  a 
constitutional  limitation  will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  true  that  opportunities  for  judicial  review  do  not  arise 
as  frequently  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  spending 
power  as  they  do  where  laws  impinge  more  directly  upon  pri¬ 
vate  rights.  But  such  occasions  are  not  wholly  lacking.  The 
occasion  for  review  may  be  offered  by  resistance  against  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  earmarked  for  specific  spending,  or  against  the 
condemnation  of  land  desired  for  a  spending  project — as  in  a 
case  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court — or  it  may  arise 
out  of  contracts  between  public  spending  agencies  and  private 
companies,  as  in  the  TVA  case,  or  in  suits  to  prevent  specific 
harm  caused  by  a  spending  project.  Wherever  a  real  contro¬ 
versy  involving  damage  to  the  complainant  arises,  the  Court 
announces  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  spending  may  be 
subjected  to  judicial  scrutiny.  One  does  not  need  to  take  at 
its  face  value  all  the  talk  of  redistribution  of  wealth  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  significance  of  this  scrutiny. 

Looking  at  these  decisions  broadly  and  in  their  setting  what 
do  they  mean  in  terms  of  the  relation  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  your  industry?  They  mean  that  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  the  Government  cannot  exercise  direct  control  over 
the  production  of  the  things  which  you  process,  over  your  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  growers  or  over  the  hours  and  wages  of  your 
employees.  It  cannot  direct  the  amount  which  your  industry 
shall  process  or  the  prices  which  you  shall  pay.  It  cannot  do 
this  indirectly  by  conditioning  your  taxes  or  your  right  to  ship 
your  goods  upon  your  acceptance  of  the  Government’s  commands 
in  the  field  of  production  and  processing. 


It  would  seem  a  safe  prophesy  that  the  other  agricultural 
control  acts  now  pending  before  the  Court  can  hardly  escape 
the  plain  import  of  this  opinion.  So  we  may  reasonably  predict 
that  when  the  question  is  squarely  presented  the  Supreme  Court 
will  conclude  that  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act,  providing 
for  compulsory  control  of  cotton  by  the  imposition  of  a  large 
tax  on  excess  production,  is  unconstitutional.  Indeed,  in  both 
the  majority  and  minority  opinion  in  the  recent  Agricultural 
Adjustment  case,  the  Bankhead  Act  was  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  direct  Federal  compulsion.  Similarly,  the  Potato 
Control  Act  of  1935,  and  the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act,  which 
utilized  like  methods  of  controlling  production,  will  probably 
be  held  invalid. 

Of  more  direct  interest  to  this  industry,  since  it  is  concerned 
with  specialty  crops  rather  than  so-called  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  are  the  provisions  added  to  the  Agrricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  last  August  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  impose  control  schemes  by  so-called  “orders”  or  licenses.  If 
agricultural  production  cannot  be  controlled  either  directly  by 
penalty  taxation,  or  indirectly  by  the  purchase  of  Federal  ac¬ 
quiescence,  it  would  seem  that  it  could  not  be  controlled  by  the 
more  direct  method  of  licensing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  production  of  canning  crops  may 
not  in  the  future  be  affected  indirectly  by  constitutional  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Federal  power.  There  has  been  thrown  into  the 
legislative  mill  in  Washington  a  great  deal  of  grist  in  the  form 
of  proposed  substitutes  for  the  invalidated  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  Partly  for  business  and  partly  for  political  reasons, 
it  is  likely  that  some  such  program  will  be  put  into  operation 
in  1936.  Direct  subsidies  to  farmers,  on  the  repeatedly  urged 
theory  of  a  “domestic  allotment,”  are  again  under  consideration. 
A  program  of  land  utilization  to  be  achieved  through  the  rental 
of  land  by  the  Federal  Government  is  being  talked  of  in  the 
hope  that  the  elimination  of  a  direct  connection  between  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  and  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  for 
such  purpose  will  obviate  constitutional  difficulties.  In  so  far 
as  these  measures,  if  enacted,  will  affect  the  value  of  land  for 
agricultural  purposes,  or  the  total  number  of  acres  available 
for  cultivation,  they  will  have  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the 
production  and  possibly  the  price  of  canning  crops.  Then,  too, 
there  has  been  some  talk  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  Federal  regulation  of  agriculture. 

But  these  decisions  do  not  change  the  law  that  when  your 
business  becomes  commerce  among  the  states,  it  becomes  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  great  regulatory  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purity  of  your  product  and  its  accurate  description  are 
subject  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  at  the  present  time. 
But  that  Act  does  not  exhaust  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  its  subject  matter.  That  Government  could,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  reach  back  to  some  extent  into  your  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  to  insure  both  purity  and  accurate  labeling. 
Furthermore,  your  practices  in  interstate  commerce  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  Anti-Trust  Acts.  Here  again  the  scope  of  Federal 
power  is  not  exhausted.  In  short,  whatever  you  do  “which 
directly  affects  interstate  commerce”  may  be  regulated. 

But  there  is  a  broader  aspect  of  these  decisions  which  calls 
urgently  for  clear  thought  and  calm  political  judgment.  This 
is  their  bearing  upon  the  functioning  and  the  adequacy  of  our 
Constitution.  Every  discussion  of  the  Constitution  sooner  or 
later  centers  about  the  institution  of  judicial  review.  It  is  the 
unique  product  of  American  political  history.  And  it  is  as 
significant  as  it  is  unique.  Two  quotations  will  show  the  major 
part  which  able  observers  of  American  history  attribute  to  this 
power  of  the  Court.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley  of  Yale  wrote; 

“When  it  is  said,  as  it  commonly  is,  that  the  fundamental 
division  of  powers  in  the  modem  state  is  into  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial,  the  student  of  American  institutions  may 
fairly  note  an  exception.  The  fundamental  division  of  powers 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  between  voters  on 
the  one  hand  and  property  owners  on  the  other.  The  forces  of 
democracy  on  the  one  hand,  divided  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative,  are  set  over  against  the  forces  of  property  on 
the  other,  with  the  judiciary  as  arbiter  between  them;  .  . 

“This  theory  of  American  politics  has  not  often  been  stated. 
But  it  has  been  universally  acted  upon.  One  reason  why  it  has 
not  been  more  frequently  stated  is  that  it  has  been  acted  upon 
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modern  pictorial  vignettes,  colorful  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  products  you  pack.  In  addition, 
you  can  see  just  how  attractive  they  look  on  the 
can.  Facsimiles  of  actual  size  cans  are  die-cut  so 
so  as  to  show  each  pictorial — at  the  top  of  the 
label,  in  the  center,  or  at  the  bottom. 

If  you  expect  to  add  new  products  to  your  line, 
develop  new  labels,  modernize  your  labels,  or 
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label  design,  you’ll  want  this  “U  S”  Label- 
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needs  of  Label  users,  large  and  small ...  is  com¬ 
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“U  S”  Label-Demonstration  Portfolio  with  our 
compliments.  Use  the  coupon. 
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so  universally  that  no  American  of  earlier  generations  ever 
thought  it  necessary  to  state  it.  It  has  had  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  far  reaching  effects  upon  the  policy  of  the  country. 
To  mention  but  one  thing  among  many,  it  has  allowed  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  universal  suffrage  to  be  tried  under  conditions 
essentially  different  from  those  which  led  to  its  ruin  in  Athens 
or  in  Rome.” 

Years  later,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal,  Professor 
Corwin  of  Princeton,  reviewing  the  more  recent  past,  wrote  in 
his  book,  “The  Twilight  of  the  Supreme  Court”: 

“.  .  .  the  success  of  the  spending  power  in  eluding  all  con¬ 
stitutional  snares,  goes  far  to  envelop  the  entire  institution  of 
judicial  review,  as  well  as  its  product,  constitutional  law,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unreality,  even  of  futility.  With  the  national 
government  today  in  possession  of  the  power  to  expend  the 
social  product  for  any  purposes  that  may  seem  good  to  it;  the 
power  to  make  itself  the  universal  and  exclusive  creditor  of 
private  business,  with  all  that  this  would  imply  of  control;  the 
power  to  inflate  the  currency  to  any  extent;  the  power  to  go 
into  any  business  whatsoever,  what  becomes  of  judicial  review 
conceived  as  a  system  for  throwing  about  the  property  right  a 
special  protection  ‘against  the  mere  power  of  numbers’  and  for 
perpetuating  a  certain  type  of  industrial  organization?” 

Both  of  these  men  see  the  Court  as  the  arbiter  between  the 
property  owner  and  the  voter,  applying  principles  derived  from 
the  Constitution  and  giving  property — ^and  they  might  have 
added  personal  liberty — a  protection  from  the  press  of  numbers 
which  it  does  not  have  elsewhere.  For  the  power  of  numbers 
can  press  upon  the  personal  freedom  of  the  citizen  as  tyranically 
as  upon  his  property  interests.  One  of  the  great  chapters  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  history  was  its  upholding  of  civil  rights 
during  the  war  between  the  states  against  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  military.  As  long  as  those  principles  stand  and  the 
Court  is  there  to  maintain  them,  we  shall  not  have  in  this 
country  concentration  camps  to  which  a  majority  may  exile 
every  voice  of  criticism.  President  Hadley  felt  that  this  re¬ 
straining  influence  would  permit  American  democracy  to  avoid 
the  excesses  which  has  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  ancient 
ones  and  which,  in  our  own  day,  we  see  bringing  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  dictatorship  to  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Corwin  felt  that  if  the  spending  power  could  elude  judi¬ 
cial  review  the  way  had  been  opened  for  the  control  of  the 
whole  economic  system  by  the  Federal  government.  I  refer  to 
the  views  of  these  men,  not  to  argue  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  but  to  point  out  the  significance  and  importance  of  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  spending  power  of 
Congress  has  not  eluded  the  scope  of  judicial  review. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  past  twenty  years  one  sees  that 
this  is  not  the  first  effort  to  find  some  method  of  evading  the 
power  of  judicial  review.  First  it  was  thought  that  this  possi¬ 
bility  lay  in  the  commerce  power.  It  was  argued  that  if  Con¬ 


gress  clearly  exercised  that  power  it  was  no  concern  of  the 
Court  what  purposes  Congress  might  be  endeavoring  to  achieve. 
The  Court  rejected  that  view  and  held  that  the  commerce  power 
could  not  be  used  to  regulate  matters  reserved  to  the  control  of 
the  States.  The  effort  was  then  shifted  to  the  taxing  power, 
with  the  same  result.  It  has  now  been  shifted  to  the  spending 
power.  Here  again,  despite  predictions  that  the  Court  had 
entered  the  twilight  of  its  career,  it  has  asserted  its  power  to 
review  what  has  been  done,  and  to  refuse  enforcement  to  what 
it  believes  goes  beyond  the  Constitution. 

What  I  have  been  saying  will,  I  hope,  make  clear  to  you  the 
dual  significance  of  this  decision.  It  is  not  merely  a  declaration 
that  the  control  of  agricultural  production  is  not  within  the 
field  of  federal  power;  but  also  that  a  method  of  controlling  far 
more  than  agriculture,  the  spending  of  money,  may,  in  a  proper 
case,  be  subjected  to  judicial  scrutiny  and  held  within  Constitu¬ 
tional  limitations.  Such  a  decision  in  a  campaign  year  offers 
tempting  material  for  the  political  partisan. 

I  have  referred  to  the  current,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  yet 
limited  discussion  of  constitutional  amendments.  The  rumblings 
of  this  discussion  may  well  give  pause  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  get  on  with  the  tasks  ahead.  One  may  well  be  apprehensive 
of  the  attempt  to  make  a  political  issue  of  the  decisions — to 
assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Administration  has  deliber¬ 
ately  attempted  to  subvert  our  Federal  system;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  insist  that  the  Constitution  as  construed  by  the  Court 
is  too  inflexible  to  provide  for  modern  needs.  I  do  not  believe 
the  first  charge.  However  sincerely  made,  it  savors  of  cam¬ 
paign  hysteria.  It  substitutes  opprobrious  condemnation  for 
specific  criticism  and  the  burden  of  grappling  with  particular 
problems.  The  second  charge  is  also  a  hasty  and  hysterical 
reaction.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  yet  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  such  patient  and  thorough  analysis  of  our  problems,  and 
of  the  need  and  direction  of  action  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  of  the  scope  of  its  powers  within  its  admitted  field,  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  is  not  adequately 
equipped  with  power  to  do  all  that  is  immediately  necessary. 

We  have  had  enough  “action”  and  emotion  for  the  present. 
What  we  need  now  is  thought  and  understanding.  It  is  no 
service  to  the  country  to  plunge  it  in  a  campaign  year  into  an 
orgy  over  the  political  conception  of  the  Constitution,  either  by 
the  partisan  charge  that  one  side  desires  to  subvert  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  by  the  ill-considered  avowal  that  the  Constitution  has 
become  threadbare.  This  political  conception  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  neither  the  written  document  nor  the  interpretation  of 
the  Court.  It  is  merely  an  oratorical  club  with  which  to  beat 
one’s  political  opponent.  The  result  of  such  an  emotional  de¬ 
bauch  may  well  be  to  produce  either  ill-considered  and  harmful 
change  for  its  own  sake,  or  blind  and  dangerous  reaction. 

We  are  now  at  a  time,  in  many  ways,  more  challenging  than 
the  crisis  of  the  depression.  Crisis  is  dramatic.  It  responds 
to  action,  if  it  be  vigorous  and  prompt.  It  produces  solutions 
for  the  hour.  It  crowns  as  success  the  mere  surmounting  of 
the  crisis.  But  as  the  drama  fades  we  see  that  the  problems  of 
what  goes  for  more  normal  existence  require  more  thought, 
more  knowledge,  more  wisdom,  than  was  possible  when  things 
were  touch  and  go.  We  see  that  essentially  we  have  not  yet 
grappled  with  the  real  new  era  which  began  with  the  War  and 
of  which  the  boom  of  the  ’20s  and  the  depression  of  the  ’30s 
were  merely  phases.  In  this  situation,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Political  Campaign  is  a  red  herring,  a  distraction,  a  disaster. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  worst  possible  time  for  debate  as 
to  whether  the  Constitution,  as  the  Court  has  construed  it,  is 
adequate  or  needs  amendment.  We  have  seen  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  since  the  War,  which  no  man  yet  understands. 
We  have  seen  a  revolution  in  world  trade,  which  has  had  pro¬ 
found  effects  upon  our  own  internal  economy,  upon  the  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry.  Who  knows  whether  ever 
again  an  economy  will  be  possible  in  which  the  export  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  must  play  an  essential  part,  or  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  an  answer  either  way?  Has  experience  with  the  AAA 
— admittedly  an  experiment  at  the  start — shown  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  accept  as  a  permanent  policy  the  direct  and 
authoritative  control  of  production  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  that  that  is  necessary?  We  have  seen  new  techniques  arise 
in  currency,  in  banking,  in  the  supplying  of  capital,  and  in  mass 
production.  We  are  now  seeing  what  may  be  a  momentous  shift 
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in  the  policy  of  labor,  from  craft  to  industrial  unionism.  We 
can  hardly  guess  to  what  extent  or  in  what  direction  these 
forces  have  modified  the  workings  of  our  system. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Constitution  should  never  be  amended. 

So  to  regard  it  flies  in  the  face  of  American  experience  and 
American  aspirations  for  a  constantly  improving  society.  What 
I  do  say  is  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  learned — as  we  have 
not — what  new  powers  the  Federal  Government  may  need  to 
deal  with  forces  which  are  not  understood  to  achieve  ends  which 
are  not  formulated. 

The  day  no  doubt  will  come  when  we  may  need  basic  change 
in  the  governmental  structure.  We  must  be  alert  to  recognize 
that  day  when  it  comes.  For  only  through  change  and  adjust¬ 
ment  may  we  hope  to  escape  the  decay  that  elsewhere  has 
brought  the  very  absolutism  which  the  Federal  form  of  our 
government  was  designed  to  forestall.  But  at  a  time  when  only 
four  or  five  years  have  elapsed  since  we  have  even  been  con¬ 
scious  that  something  was  wrong,  when  we  have  hardly  begun 
to  acquire  perspective  and  calm  after  the  maddest  of  panics, 
when  we  have  not  yet  turned  to  the  job  of  appraising  alterna¬ 
tives,  we  are  not  ready  for  the  most  final  judgment  that  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  knows — the  judgment  whether  the  Constitution  shall 
or  shall  not  be  altered.  It  were  far  better  were  both  those  who 
shout  pro  and  those  who  shout  con  to  buckle  down  to  the  more 
prosaic  job  of  sober  thought  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  we  have. 

The  task  ahead  is  to  understand  and  appraise  these  forces, 
social  and  economic,  formulate  our  objectives,  and  work  toward 
them  with  all  the  instruments  we  have.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  one  of  these.  Trade  Associations  are  another,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  which  are  still  not  fully  explored.  One  thing  is 
certain.  Trade  Associations  must  be  pioneers,  using  their  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  and  greater  mobility  in  a  narrower  field  to  keep 
their  industries  not  only  abreast  but  ahead  of  social  demands 
upon  it.  You  have  done  and  are  doing  this  in  regard  to  the 
purity  and  descriptive  labeling  of  your  products.  You  can  do 
much,  despite  the  limitations  which  nature  places  upon  you,  in 
other  relations — with  growers,  employees  and  consumers — to 
keep  your  industry  in  harmony  with  what  a  foreign  jurist  has 
said  are  the  two  basic  ideas  which  have  been  moulding  social 
forces  in  the  western  democracies — the  idea  of  the  worth  of 
the  individual  and  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  society.  You  can 
recognize  and  aid  in  every  way  possible  the  human  yearning 
for  security  and  dignity,  not  only  by  assuring  that  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  struggle  with  nature  shall  not  be  magnified  by 
a  narrow  view  of  self  interest  or  by  stupidity,  but  by  taking 
positive  action. 

Do  not,  I  urge  you,  dismiss  these  ideas  as  mere  uplift.  Soci¬ 
ety  makes  demands  upon  you  which  will  not  be  denied.  Do  not 
believe  that  our  constitutional  system  operates  to  render  static 
and  unchanging  the  boundaries  of  property  rights.  It  does  not. 
In  the  long  run  it  means  that  readjustments  between  the  voter 
and  the  property  owner  are  brought  about  by  processes  more 
gradual  than  current  opinion  sometimes  believed  to  be  desir¬ 
able.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration  of  demands, 
for  reappraisal  of  forces  and  methods;  for  an  opportunity  in 
some  instances  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  inevitable.  But  it  is 
not  a  dyke  against  social  and  economic  forces  which  call  in¬ 
sistently  for  recognition.  There  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  such  a  dyke. 

The  tradition  of  America  is  one  most  of  all  of  strength. 
Washington,  Walt  Whitman,  Justice  Holmes  are  heroic  figures 
of  lusty  courage.  But  we  have  wasted  our  strength  woefully 
in  the  comparative  simplicity  of  our  national  problems.  If  we 
have  had  a  dream  of  freedom  under  the  reign  of  law,  we  have 
not  used  our  powers  to  assure  that  freedom  will  be  here  tomor¬ 
row  as  it  is  today.  It  is,  I  am  certain,  largely  because  we  have 
not  taken  thought.  We  have  had  an  experience  in  the  past  15 
or  20  years  that  challenges  us  to  the  most  careful  contempla¬ 
tion;  and  the  period  which  we  seem  to  be  entering  gives  us  a 
golden  opportunity.  Unless  we  devote  ourselves  passionately 
during  this  period  to  the  business  of  understanding  and  of  using 
and  improving  what  we  have,  meeting  issues  with  forth  right 
candor  instead  of  the  platitudes  of  Constitutionalism  or  the 
empty  promises  of  Utopia,  I  fear  we  may  soon  discover  that 
both  freedom  and  the  reign  of  law  have  forever  slipped  our 
grasp 


EDW.  S.  THORNE 
Geneva  Preserving  Co. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PRESIDENT  ORR:  May  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  say  to  you  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  you  for 
the  mental  inspiration  of  your  address. 

This  meeting  is  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  four  forty-five  o’clock. 


Annual  Address 

By  President  Howard  A.  Orr 

CirclevUle,  Ohio 

WHEN  the  Association  met  a  year  ago  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  the  industry  was  operating  under  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  additional  legislation  that  would  affect 
it,  including  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Enactment  of  the  Social  Security  law  was  definitely  foreseen, 
and  revision  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  anticipated,  along 
with  other  legislation  less  directly  affecting  the  industry. 

Within  the  year  just  passed  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  formally  ended  at  the  close  of 
the  year  by  transfer  of  its  skeletonized  organization  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  first  amended  and  early  in 
the  present  year  the  processing  taxes  were  held  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Social  Security  law  was 
enacted,  and  brought  with  it  a  new  set  of  problems  for  the 
industry  to  meet.  Revision  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was 
not  completed,  and  remains  a  problem  for  the  new  year. 

So  long  as  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  governed  various  phases  of  the  industry’s  oper¬ 
ations,  canners  were  working  under  conditions  that  were  known 
and  were  more  or  less  definite  in  their  character.  Invalidation 
of  the  laws  eliminated  problems  which  compliance  with  them 
created.  But  it  has  opened  anew  the  question  of  what  legisla¬ 
tion  is  necessary  or  desirable  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
business  and  trade  now  find  themselves.  Congress  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  legislation  of  some  kind,  and 
just  as  certainly  the  canning  industry  must  be  prepared  to  voice 
its  views  and  protect  its  interests. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  view  the  experience  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  an  immense  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy,  time  and  money  without  any  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  way  of  results  beneficial  to  the  industry.  With 
that  view  I  am  not  in  full  accord.  The  negotiation  of  the  can¬ 
ners’  code,  the  difficulties  over  the  labeling  question,  the  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  oppose  certain  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — all  these  together  have  brought 
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to  canners  a  wider,  better  knowledge  of  their  industry  and  its 
relations  with  other  industries  and  trades,  a  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  industry’s  problems,  and  a  realization  that  canners 
are  able  to  make  their  views  known  and  felt  only  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  every  unit,  both  large  and  small,  in  the  industry. 
From  these  experiences  has  resulted  a  great  gain  in  industry 
solidarity,  and  the  establishment  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  confidence  between  members  individually,  geogra¬ 
phical  areas,  and  competitive  commodity  sections  that  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  in  any  other  manner  than  the  facing 
of  the  critical  situation  which  unified  the  industry  in  the  recent 
past. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
developed  projects  that  promise  to  become  permanent  features 
of  the  work  of  the  industry  and  our  Association.  Efforts  to 
require  the  industry  to  adopt  grade  labeling  brought  to  a  head 
the  question  of  improved  labeling  and  have  resulted  in  the 
descriptive  labeling  plan.  Efforts  to  place  the  growing  of  can¬ 
ning  crops — and  thereby  their  processing — under  the  control  of 
a  government  department,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  canning 
crops  are  grown  under  conditions  differing  widely  from  those 
under  which  other  crops  are  produced  and  that  such  imposed 
control  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable — -led  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  undertake  economic  studies  on  canner-grower  relations 
— studies  which  when  completed  and  available  for  distribution 
to  the  industry,  will  furnish  the  facts  in  the  situation  for  the 
guidance  alike  of  canner  and  grower. 

Need  of  information  beyond  that  available  from  government 
or  trade  organization  sources  has  resulted  in  the  Association’s 
developing  an  economic  statistical  service — a  service  not  de¬ 
signed  to  tell  the  canner  what  he  should  or  should  not  do  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  but  to  furnish  him  with  essential 
and  significant  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  sound  course  of 
action. 

So  far  as  the  industry’s  experience  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  shown  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  an  Association  program  to  meet  those  needs, 
canners  have  certainly  gained  some  profit  from  the  time  and 
money  they  have  spent. 

The  Association  has  emerged  from  recent  experience  stronger 
than  ever  in  its  history.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  its  wise 
policy  of  refusing  to  depart  from  its  fundamental  program  in 
order  to  capitalize  an  opportunity  to  take  over  activities  outside 
that  program.  As  the  national  organization  of  the  canning 
industry  it  was  the  Association’s  duty  to  take  leadership  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  code  for  the  industry.  Likewise,  it  fell  to  the 
Association  as  the  industry’s  national  organization  to  represent 
the  views  of  canners  on  legislation  and  other  questions  before 
the  government  and  Congress.  These  duties  placed  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  Association’s  officers,  directorate,  committees 
and  staff;  but  never,  at  any  time,  did  the  Association  give  up 
its  regular  functions,  although  it  was  necessary  at  times  to  give 
them  less  attention  and  less  time  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  shown  when  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  invalidated.  The  Association  had 
not  sought  to  become  the  code  authority  for  the  industry;  it  had 
not  dropped  its  long-time  program  of  research  and  service;  it 
had  not  put  all  its  eggs  in  the  code  basket.  When  the  codes 
passed  out,  our  Association,  unlike  many  other  organizations 
which  had  become  code  authorities  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
everything  else,  was  not  compelled  to  reorganize  its  program, 
its  finances,  and  its  personnel.  It  did  not  decline  in  member¬ 
ship;  in  fact,  it  steadily  gained,  both  before  and  after  invalida¬ 
tion  of  the  Recovery  Act. 

Another  policy  of  the  Association  commends  itself  to  me,  a 
policy  that  has  been  largely  responsible,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
Association’s  ability  to  weather  adverse  conditions  during  vari¬ 
ous  periods  of  its  life.  By  that  policy  the  Association  includes 
in  its  program  only  what  represents  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  membership.  It  has  not  assumed  to  speak  for 
members  or  for  the  industry  unless  what  it  has  to  say  repre¬ 
sents  the  views  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  has  not  sought 
to  impose  the  opinions  of  a  bare  majority  upon  other  members 
of  the  Association  or  industry.  When  the  great  majority  of 
members  can  not  agree  among  themselves,  whatever  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be,  that  question  is  left  to  the  individual  members  for 


action.  As  a  consequence,  the  Association  has  used  its  strength, 
and  used  it  effectively,  to  attain  ends  desired  by  all  canners. 
It  has  not  dissipated  its  energies,  or  jeopardized  its  standing, 
by  espousing  projects  and  programs  upon  which  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  not  in  accord. 

New  problems  as  well  as  old  will  confront  the  industry  this 
year,  and  there  will  be  still  other  new  problems  next  year  and 
the  years  after  that.  Many  of  these  will  undoubtedly  arise  from 
temporary  conditions  that  will  soon  pass,  but  others  will  be 
the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  what  is  done  or  determined  upon 
this  year.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  importance  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  a  sound,  constructive,  forward-looking  program  based 
upon  principles  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

I  have  already  mentioned  certain  policies  of  the  Association 
which  have  served  to  give  it  a  high  rank  among  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  and  which  have  enabled  it  to  render  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  industry  it  represents.  May  I  offer  some  further  obser¬ 
vations,  not  so  much  as  recommendations  for  action  as  an 
expression  of  views  for  your  consideration  so  that  you,  in  your 
contact  with  those  charged  with  direction  of  the  Association’s 
policy  and  work,  may  contribute  your  ideas  and  views  to  the 
making  of  a  sound  industry  and  Association  program. 

Research  work  has  for  years  been  the  chief  activity  of  the 
Association,  the  basis  of  the  industry’s  improved  technique,  and 
the  reason  for  the  growing  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  important  that  this  work  be  maintained  and  that  it 
be  expanded,  where  necessary,  to  meet  new  problems.  The 
Association  has  itself  done  no  original  research  on  raw  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  it  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  wider  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  canning 
crops  production  through  its  relation  with  agricultural  research 
institutions  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  growers  of  canners’ 
crops  on  the  other.  It  seems  important,  especially  in  view  of 
the  economic  studies  on  canner-grower  relations  undertaken  by 
the  Statistical  Division,  that  this  raw  products  research  work 
be  actively  carried  forward. 

Some  years  ago  the  Association,  by  establishment  of  its  Home 
Economics  Division,  recognized  the  need  of  a  service  that  would 
place  the  scientific  findings  of  its  research  workers  in  the  hands 
of  those  for  whose  ultimate  benefit  the  research  work  was 
established — ^the  consumers  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
consumer  education.  The  work  of  this  Division  has  gradually 
expanded  and  has  become  of  greater  importance  as  interest  has 
grown  in  consumer  education.  With  the  emphasis  that  has  come 
to  be  placed  on  the  position,  the  interests,  and  the  rights  of  the 
consumer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  Home  Economics 
Division  gains  new  importance,  and  that  individual  members  of 
the  Association  can  with  advantage  cooperate  more  than  they 
have  in  its  activities  and  make  greater  use  of  its  services. 

In  no  phase  of  its  activities,  perhaps,  is  the  Association  more 
dependent  upon  canner  cooperation  than  in  the  work  of  its 
Statistical  Division.  I  believe  that  every  canner  who  has  as¬ 
sisted  the  Division  in  its  collection  of  figures,  and  who  has 
studied  its  reports,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Division  has 
done  a  speedy,  accurate,  and  useful  job.  The  degree  to  which 
this  work  can  be  expanded,  thus  making  more  complete  its 
coverage  of  the  products  of  the  industry,  depends  upon  the 
readiness  of  canners  to  furnish  figures  on  their  operations.  In 
fact,  you  can  make  the  scope  of  the  Division’s  work  just  about 
what  you  want  it  to  be,  and  I  believe  you  ought  to  make  it  the 
best  service  that  any  trade  association  provides. 

Upon  questions  of  national  economic  policy  as  they  affect  the 
canning  industry,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
canners,  but  there  are,  I  believe,  certain  things  upon  which  all 
are  agreed.  As  I  see  it,  the  industry  wants  to  deal  fairly  and 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit.  It  seeks  no  special  priv¬ 
ileges  and  it  wants  no  special  privileges  accorded  to  others  at 
the  expense  of  the  industry.  It  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  leg^itimate  rights  of  others  and  is  opposed  to  interference 
by  others  with  the  rights  of  canners.  It  welcomes  government 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  government  affairs,  but  it  is  opposed 
to  the  government  engraging  in  business  in  competition  with 
private  industry.  It  wants  neither  to  be  coddled  nor  to  be 
subjected  to  unnecessary  or  unjustifiable  control. 

You  have  your  individual  views  upon  the  many  questions  that 
will  confront  the  industry  during  the  coming  year.  Whatever 
these  views  may  be,  you  have  the  privilege — ^perhaps  I  should 
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DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


A  specialty  of  ouit.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbase, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Corretpondence  invited,  ask  /or  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 


Planters  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Virsinia 


TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Four  Types  -  Four  Prices 


The  illustration  to  the  left  shows  Planters  §  bushel  brace 
hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes  hoop  and  galvanized 
center  wire.  At  top  is  shown  Planters  machine  made 
basket  with  galvanized  metal  non-rust  bottom  hoop  and 
heavy  keg  hoop  at  top.  We  also  make  machine  made 
baskets  with  veneer  top  and  bottom  hoops  and  brace 
hand  made  §  baskets  with  veneer  top  hoop. 
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CORDON  H.  KELLOGG 
General  Manager  Sales 
American  Can  Co. 


say  the  duty — of  helping  your  Association,  first,  to  determine 
the  position  it  shall  take  on  these  questions,  and  secondly,  to 
make  that  position  effective. 

In  closing  these  comments  upon  the  Association’s  policies  and 
activities,  I  wish  to  record  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  co¬ 
operation  I  have  received,  not  only  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  his  staff,  but  from  all  those  who,  through  ser¬ 
vice  as  officers  and  members  of  the  various  committees,  have 
contributed  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Association  during 
the  year. 


Report  on  Books  of  Treasurer 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

January  14,  1936. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committees, 

National  Canners  Associaiion, 

Wcmhington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  General  Fund  and  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  of  the  National  Canners  Association  from  January  6,  1935,  to  January 
9,  1936. 

Our  report,  including  three  exhibits,  is  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT 

"A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
—GENERAL  FUND 

“B”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
—WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
“C”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
—WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
The  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled  with  the  hank  statements,  and  confirmed 
at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  and  the  Lincoln  National  Bank. 

The  net  assets,  according  to  the  records,  are  as  follows: 

Assets 

CURRENT : 

Cash  in  Riggs  National  Bank: 

General  Fund  .  $52,085.52 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Batavian  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.  Bonds .  11,363.22 

Special  Reserve — Administrative  Council  8,729.21 

Cash  in  Lincoln  National  Bank,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C . 


Advances  to  be  refunded . 

Advances  to  Washington  Branch  Labora- 

•  tory  to  be  refunded . 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratory 

to  be  accounted  for . 

Reserve  Fund — U.  S.  Obligations . 

General  Fund  —  Industrial  Bonds,  cost 
$17,062.13  . 


$72,177.95 

1,000.00 

- -  $73,177.95 

28.14 

3,088.13 

704.51 

$50,000.00 

18,000.00  68,000.00 


FIXED; 


Land,  Building  and  Equipment,  322  Battery  St.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. — at  cost .  $100,000.00 

Land  and  Buildings,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W. — at  cost. .  96,877.64 

Land  and  Buildings,  805  18th  St.,  N,  W, — at  cost .  23,400.49 

Office  Furniture  and  Laboratory  Equipment,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C. — assessed  value .  9,600.00  229,278.03 


Total  Assets  .  $374,276.76 


Less: 

Estimated  current  liability  for  extraordinary  printing .  4,000.00 

Net  Assets  .  $370,276.76 


There  is  also  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indenture  Fund 
$50,000.00  in  U.  S.  Obligations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  books  show  Membership  Dues  uncollected 
for  1935  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of  $18,224.45. 

The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by  fire  as  follows : 
Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture- and  Fixtures,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Premises  No.  805  18th  Street,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  No,  805  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  216676  expires  January  1,  1937 .  $114,000.00 


Public  Liability  and  Employees  Insurance: 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Policy  No.  U.B.  8246754  expires  November  30,  1936 .  $70,000.00 

Policy  No.  HuP.  7847649  expires  November  30,  1936 .  20,000.00 


$90,000.00 


Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association,  together  with 
the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  the  Association  is  on  a  cash  basis, 
except  for  extraordinary  printing  bills  contracted  for  on  account  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund,  which  are  estimated  to  amount  to  $4,000.00, 

The  $50,000.00  U.  S.  Obligations  of  the  Reserve  Fund  and  the  $50,000.00 
U.  S.  Obligations  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund  and  the  $18,000.00  Industrial 
Bonds  of  the  General  P\ind  were  inspected  September  9,  1936,  at  the  Riggs 
National  Bank  by  three  parties  having  access  to  the  Association  safe  deposit 
box. 

An  audit  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund  shows  that  there  has  been  paid  into 
the  General  Fund  of  the  National  Canners  Association  for  interest  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds  as  pledged  to  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund  the  sum  of  $7,170.44  less 
$4,000.00  payments  on  account  of  this  fund.  If  this  should  be  credited  to  the 
Trust  Indenture  Fund  there  would  be  a  net  balance  of  $3,170.44.  It  will 
require  the  action  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  credit  this  $3,170.44  to  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund,  as  it  was 
oritdnally  credited  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  by  order  of  the 
Administrative  Council  and  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co., 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 


EXHIBIT  "A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
GENERAL  FUND 

From  January  6,  1935,  to  January  9,  1936. 

Receipts 


Members  Dues  . 

General  Dues  . 

Directory — Advertisements  in  and  Sale  of . 

Interest  . 

Special  Reserve — Administrative  Council . 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories,  refunded — Exhibit  “C” 
Advances  refunded  . 


$335,198.34 

6,255.00 

2.982.20 
5,032.58 

8.729.21 
19,208.30 

23.73 


$377,429.36 

Cash  on  hand,  January  6,  1935: 

Riggs  National  Bank: 

General  Fund  .  $70,424.55 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Batavian  Petroleum  Co. 

Bonds  .  11,863.22  81,787.77 


$144,998.73 


$459,217.13 
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1  NOW- 

CAMERON 
BEER  CANS 

NO — We  don’t  make  them* 

I  BUT  — We  do  manufacture  the 

!  high-speed  fully  automatic  mach¬ 

ines  for  producing  these  Beer  Cans. 

1 

The  can  must  compete 
with  the  bottle.  That  re¬ 
quires  machines  that  are 
economical  of  labor  and 
materials. 

We  have  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  this 
machinery  and  the 
manufacture  of 
these  cans. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

a40  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


I 


AUTO  maCUALKM 


CAMERON  AUTOMATIC  LINE 

Producing  300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Some  Makers  of  Cans 
With  Cameron  Machines 


Ncstle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phillips  Packing  Co. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Texaco  Can  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 
TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITH¬ 
OUT  HELP  OF  AN  OPERATOR.  MADE 
FOR  CANS  OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A 


Z40  N.  Ashland  Ave 


/ 
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DlSBUliSEMENTS 


Board  of  Directors .  $7,654.35 

Finance  and  Special  Committees .  5,534.28 

Lepral  Department  .  6,000.00 

Le)?al  Service  Investiptation .  42,800.14 

Salaries — Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretaries  and 

Stenographers,  and  .Janitors .  40,058.46 

Traveling  Expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants .  1,722.42 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies .  2,553.66 

President’s  Traveling  Expense .  710.20 

Postage  .  1,315.20 

Telephone,  Telegrams.  Expressage  and  Freight .  2,485.71 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  14,500.58 

Information  Division  .  15,336.62 

Research  Information  and  Inve.stigations .  58,888.59 

Special  Publicity  .  400.00 

Directory — Printing  and  Postage .  1,670.11 

President’s  Exi)ense  .  1,200.00 

Home  Economics  Division .  20,444.53 

Building  Repairs  . 1,580.76 

General  Expense  .  710.29 


Special  Expense: 

Salaries  .  $10,919.36 

Traveling  Exiiense  .  7,927.75 

Printing  and  Sui)plies . '  1,248.60 

Postage  .  1,226.23 

Telephone  and  Telegram .  284.96 

Extra  Legal  Expense .  8,000.00 


Less :  Contributions 


$29,606.90 

4,900.00  24,706.90 


Labeling  and  Standards  Committee: 


$1,6.53.21 


5.000.00 

3.855.03 

1.172.00 

1.258.51  12,938.75 


(onventions  .  2,324.64 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratories .  3,000.00 

Accountants’  Fees  .  200.00 

Insurance  and  Taxes .  1,987.90 


Legislative  Committee: 

Committee  Traveling  Expense .  $8,315.19 

Telephone,  Telegrams  and  Printing .  4,356.29  12.671.48 


Statistics  Information  Committee .  2,043.79 

Advances  to  he  refunde<l .  28.14 

Advance' — Trust  Indenture  Fund .  2,000.00 

Statistical  Division  .  9,754.21 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  42,590.22 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories  -Exhibit  “C” .  21,016.06 

Advanced  to  Washington  Research  I.,jilK)ratories — Exhibit  “B” .  3,088.13 

Advanced  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories-  Exhibit  “C” .  21,016.06 


inde'pendent  Survey  of  Canadian  Experience  with 
grade  labeling,  conducted  by  General,  Marketing 

Counselors,  Inc . 

Exi)enses  Incurred  by  National  E<litorial 
Association  for  the  account  of  this 


As.sociation  .  $4,120.99 

To  be  refundetl .  879.01 


'fraveling  Expense  . 

Salaries  and  Extra  Hel|) . 

Postage,  Telephone  and  TeU'grams. 


$386,039.18 


Cash  on  hand,  January  9,  1936: 

Lincoln  National  Bank — General  Fund .  $1,000.00 

Riggs  National  Bank: 

General  fund  .  $52,085.52 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Batavian  Pt'trol- 

eum  Co.  Bonds .  11,363.22 

Special  Re.serve — Administrative  Council  8,729.21  72.177.95  73,177.95 


$459,217.13 


NOTE : 

Cash  on  hand  as  above . . .  $73,177.95 

Less : 

Estimated  current  liability  for  extraordinary 
printing  .  4.000.00  $69,177.95 

General  Fund--Bonds  transferred  from  Pension  I'Aind,  co.st 

$17,062.13  .  18,000.00 

Reserve  Fund— U.  S.  Obligations .  50,000.00 


$137,177.95 


There  is  also  held  in  the  safe  dej)oait  Im)X  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank 
lO, 000.00  in  U.  S.  Obligations,  which  belong  to  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund. 


•/ 


ELMER  E.  CHASE 
Richmond-Chase  Co. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


EXHIBIT  "B” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  6.  1935,  to  January  9,  1936 


Receipts 

American  Can  Company .  $24,026.23 

Continental  Can  Company .  11,342.50 

General  Fund— Exhibit  "A” . 42,590.22 

Advanced  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  3,088.13 

$81,047.08 

Cash  on  hand.  January  6,  1935 .  4,133.37 


$85,180.45 


Disbursements 

Salaries — Chief,  Assistants  and  Stenographers .  $57,462.35 

Traveling  Expense.s — Chief  and  Assistants .  1,333.26 

Fuel,  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  2,113.12 

Publications  . 23.52 

Experimental  Pea  Pack .  751.46 

Bacteriological  Investigation  .  4,652.45 

Labeling  Work  .  3,027.19 

Vitamin  Work  .  3,909.76 

Miscellaneous  .  6,106.29 

Special  Chemical  Studies .  1,163.03 

Reimbursement  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories  for  Experimental 

Spinach  Pack  .  2,638.04 

University  of  Chicago .  1,999.98 


$85,180.45 


EXHIBIT  “C” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 


WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  6,  1935,  to  January  9,  1936 
Receipts 

American  Can  Company .  $19,208.30 

General  Fund.  Exhibit  “A” .  21,016.06 

Advanced  from  General  Fund.  Exhibit  “A” .  21,016.06 

Contributions  .  365.47 

Washington  Resi'arch  Laboratories,  Reimbursed  for  Experimental 

Spinach  Pack,  Exhibit  “B” .  2,638.04 


$64,243.93 

Balance.  January  6,  1935,  per  reiiort  previously  rendered .  1,149.64 


$65,393.57 


Disburseme.nts 

Salaries  .  $23,480.76 

Traveling  Expenses  .  1,585.57 

Insurance  and  Taxes .  1,733.51 

Telephone  and  Telegrams .  292.30 

Pi'inting  and  Supplies .  278.28 

Laboratory  Supplies  .  1,204.18 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,590.14 

Experimental  Packs  .  3,206.06 

Postage  .  33.64 

University  of  California .  9,500.04 

Labor  .  1,047.50 

General  Expense  .  893.61 

Miscellaneous  .  635.17 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  19,208.30 


$64,689.06 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  according  to  the 

records  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  January  9.  1936  704.51 


$65,393.57 
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Estimated  Income  for  1936 


Seasonal — 100,000,000  cases  at  .  $333,333.33 

Non-seasonal — 28,000,000  cases  at  %c .  46,666.67 


$380,000.00 

Less  uncollected  January  1st,  1937 .  20,000.00 


$360,000.00 

Dues  for  1935  and  prior  years .  6,000.00 

General  Dues  .  3,500.00 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Obligations .  1,617.26 

Interest  on  Pension  Fund  Bonds .  776.00 

Directory  excess  .  1,000.00 


$371,792.26 

Cash  on  hand  January  6th,  1936: 

General  Fund  .  $63,086.62 

Proceeds  Sale  Batavian  Petroleum  Bonds .  11,363.22 

Special  Reserve-Administrative  Council .  8,729.21 


$73,177.96 


NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  BUDGET 


1936 

1935 

Suggested 

Budget 

Expenditures  1936  Bdgt. 

Finance  and  Special  Committees . 

.  $4,000.00 

$5,634.28 

$4,000.00 

Board  of  Directors . 

.  10.000.00 

7,664.36 

10,000.00 

Special  Publicity  . 

.  400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

National  Editorial  . 

(*) 

6,000.00 

Canadian  Survey  . . .  1,900.00  1,663.21 

Special  Expense  .  $29,606.90 


Less  contribution  .  4,900.00 

46,000.00 

24,706.90 

23,500.00 

Labeling  and  Standards  Committee . 

(*) 

6,285.54 

6,500.00 

Legislative  Committee  . 

(*) 

12,671.48 

12,600.00 

Statistics  and  Information  Committee . 

2,043.79 

2,500.00 

Salaries  . 

42,305.28 

40,959.46 

42,305.28 

Traveling  Expense  . 

1,900.00 

1,722.42 

2,000.00 

Convention  . 

2,300.00 

2,324.64 

2,300.00 

Telephones,  Telegrams,  Etc . 

2,500.00 

2,485.71 

2,600.00 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies . 

3,000.00 

2,553.66 

3,000.00 

600.00 

760.00 

Information  Division  . 

14,500.00 

15,336.62 

15,160.00 

Home  Economics  Division . 

23,400.00 

20,444.53 

25,000.00 

Research,  Information  and  Investigation.... 

58,764.00 

58,888.59 

69,400.00 

Legal  Services — Investigations  . 

42,000.00 

42,890.14 

47,180.00 

Bureau  Raw  Products . 

15,300.00 

14,599.58 

16,830.00 

Statistical  Division  . 

12,860.00 

9,754.21 

13,320.00 

2,233.78 

1,580.76 

666.00 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratory . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Postage  . 

2,500.00 

1,315.20 

2,500.00 

Legal  Department  . 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

Accountant’s  Fees  . 

250.00 

200.00 

250.00 

President’s  Expense  . 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

President’s  Traveling  Expense . 

1,200.00 

719.20 

1,200.00 

Insurance  and  Taxes . . 

2,400.00 

1,987.90 

2,400.00 

General  Expense  . 

500.00 

719.29 

500.00 

Western  Branch  Laboratory  (%  total) . 

24,384.00 

21,016.06 

22,679.00 

Washington  Laboratory  (^2  total) . 

46,086.00 

42,590.22 

47,663.60 

Total  . . . 

.$368,249.28 

$358,236.74 

$389,427.66 

(♦)  Included  in  Special  Expense. 


Annual  Report 

By  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell 
Wdshington,  D.  C. 

Better  appreciation  of  the  Association’s  general  service  to 
the  industry,  wider  use  of  that  service  by  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  and  pressure  for  consideration  and  action  upon  legislation 
and  related  questions,  combined  to  make  the  past  year  a  period 
of  unusual  activity  for  the  Association.  During  the  last  half  of 
the  year  the  pressure  on  legislative  questions  eased  up,  and 
various  phases  of  the  Association’s  work  which  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  somewhat  curtailed  were  renewed. 

The  membership  has  shown  particular  interest  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  work  of  the  Statistical  and  Home  Economics  Divi¬ 
sions.  Strengthening  these  two  divisions  has  offered  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  Association. 

As  is  well  known,  the  policy  of  the  Association  for  a  number 
of  years  has  not  included  any  solicitation  or  pressure  for  new 
members.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  entirely  through  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  canners,  104  applications  for  membership 
were  received.  The  Association’s  finances  are  in  good  shape,  as 


is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  which  is  printed  with 
the  President’s  Annual  Address. 

These  facts  are  evidence  that  the  Association  has  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  industry  needs  and  which  the  industry  is  ready 
to  support  not  only  through  membership  but  also  through  per¬ 
sonal  service  whenever  such  service  is  needed.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  past  year  it  was  necessary  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  to  request  some  of  the  members  to  be  in  Washington  for 
a  considerable  time.  This  service  was  freely  and  effectively 
given,  and  the  results  helped  the  members  of  the  industry 
whether  or  not  they  were  affiliated  with  the  Association.  The 
thanks  of  the  industry  are  due  to  these  men  for  their  broad¬ 
minded,  liberal  spirit. 

THE  CREDIT  FOR  A.  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 
It  is  only  human  for  me  to  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  line  relationship  which  has  existed  between  President  Orr 
and  myself.  In  any  organization  like  the  National  Canners 
Association  it  is  necessary  that  the  president  and  secretary 
work  very  closely  together.  Not  only  has  our  relationship  been 
cordial  and  pleasant,  but  Mr.  Orr’s  many  valuable  suggestions 
and  advice  have  contributed  largely  to  whatever  success  the 
Association  has  had  this  year.  Mr.  Orr  has  talents  which  pecu¬ 
liarly  fit  into  the  many  activities  that  had  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  twelve  months  he  has  been  in  office.  He  has  given 
unselfishly  of  his  valuable  time,  his  talents,  and  energy  for  the 
good  of  the  industry. 

In  all  of  my  work  I  have  enjoyed  the  continued  loyalty  and 
support  of  the  Association’s  staff,  and  along  with  the  staff  I 
wish  to  record  my  appreciation  for  the  splendid  interest  shown 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Administrative  Council,  and  the 
many  committees  with  which  we  have  worked  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  assistance  we  have  received  from  them.  I  wish  I 
could  go  further  and  personally  thank  by  name  each  member 
of  the  Association  who  has  loyally  done  his  part.  Our  organi¬ 
zation  has  in  fact  demonstrated  that  it  is  one  big  family  of 
able  business  men  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  their  part 
toward  the  advancement  of  business  conditions  in  the  country. 

LEGISLATION 

Legislative  developments  throughout  the  year  were  promptly 
reported  to  the  membership  through  the  Information  Letter  and 
special  bulletins.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  August 
a  special  bulletin  was  prepared  and  sent  to  all  canners  review¬ 
ing  the  legislative  enactments  and  briefly  describing  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  special  interest  to  canners  on  which  final  action  had 
not  been  taken,  and  which  would  come  up  at  the  session  of 
Congress  convening  in  January.  In  view  of  these  frequent 
reports  to  the  industry  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  out  in  detail  the 
progress  of  the  different  measures  enacted  and  the  provisions 
of  the  bills  still  pending. 

Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Administrative  Council,  and  representatives  of 
state  and  regional  canners’  associations  held  May  22-24  to  con¬ 
sider  legislative  questions,  especially  projected  amendments  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  proposals  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  In  calling  this 
meeting,  which  included  representatives  from  all  branches  of 
the  industry  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  which  afforded 
full  opportunity  for  these  representatives  to  express  their  views, 
the  Association  repeated  ite  procedure  when  the  question  of 
recovery  legislation  first  arose. 

NATIONAL  RECOVERY  ACT 

Invalidation  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  on  May 
27th  by  the  decision  in  the  Schechter  case  eliminated  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  extending  the  Recovery  Act  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
enacted,  but  left  open  the  question  as  to  what  might  or  might 
not  be  done  to  continue  it  in  modified  form.  Finally  Congress 
provided  for  extension  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
in  limited  form,  and  the  entire  question  of  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion  was  passed  over  to  the  second  session  of  Congress. 

It  was  anticipated  at  that  time  that  the  Division  of  Review 
of  the  skeletonized  National  Recovery  Administration  would 
make  a  report  which,  with  facts  expected  to  be  developed  at 
proposed  hearings  before  congressional  committees,  would  fur¬ 
nish  the  basis  for  legislation  to  be  adopted.  No  committee 
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—a  sales -making  1936  edition  of  the 

^  famous  Del  Monte  “Find.Ont”  drives — the 


.! 


famous  Del  Monte  “Find-Out”  drives— the 
best  and  snappiest  merchandising  event 
Dei  Monte  has  offered  grocers  so  far! 

FEATURING  AN  ALL  STAR  CAST 

THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  DEL  MONTE  FRUITS 

THE  CELEBRATED  DEL  MONTE  VEGETABLE  FAMILY 

THE  3  SPARKLING  DEL  MONTE  JUICES 

DEL  MONTE  THE  GREAT  COFFEE 


Again  Del  Monte  scores — with  a  new  merchandising  event 
that  tops  them  all!  The  Del  Monte  “Variety  Show”!  Better, 
even  than  the  great  “March  of  Flavor”,  sponsored  by  Del 
Monte" last  fall! 

Sells  the  whole  line.  Pushes  every  single  Del  Monte  item 
you  stock! 

Timed  ri^.  Starting  early  in  March,  while  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  still  scarce. 

Powerfully  advertised.  In  national  magazines — in  the  Ameri- 
can  Weekly  in  metropolitan  newspapers.  Plus  separate  ads 
every  month  on  leading  Del  Monte  Fruits.  Phis  a  new 
nation-wide  drive  exclusively  on  Del  Monte  Pineapple  Juice. 

And  all  this  on  Del  Monte — the  best  known,  largest  selling 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  brand  on  the  market  today ! 

What  a  set-up  for  really  extra  canned  foods  volume!  Why 
not  get  your  share  of  it?  Help  your  trade  to  plan  tie-in  sales 
events — and  make  the  Del  Monte  ‘‘Variety  Show”  a  “sell-out 
performance”  in  every  retail  outlet  you  serve. 

Special  new  “Variety  Show”  display  material  now  ready. 

Order  from  any  Del  Monte  representative. 


MARCH  10 
to  APRIL  10 
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FRANK  HAMACHEK 
Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co. 
Kewaunee,  Wis. 


hearings  were  held  and  nothing  apparently  was  done  toward 
developing  a  basis  for  legislation  except  appointment  of  Major 
George  L.  Berry  as  Coordinator  for  Industrial  Cooperation,  and 
the  holding  of  a  conference  under  his  supervision,  to  which  were 
invited  representatives  of  both  industry  and  labor. 

As  was  reported  to  the  industry,  the  Association  took  no  steps 
to  be  represented  at  this  conference,  a  policy  that  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  the  major  industries.  The  conference  had  no 
concrete  results  in  the  way  of  recommendations.  It  provided 
for  setting  up  a  Council  of  Industrial  Progress,  which  convened 
on  January  6th  and  adjourned  after  the  naming  of  committees 
to  consider  various  subjects.  No  permanent  secretariat  was 
established  to  continue  the  work  of  the  conference. 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

The  meeting  on  May  22-24  developed  that  the  industry  as  a 
whole  was  opposed  to  giving  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  impose  control  upon  canners  through  a  license  sys¬ 
tem.  Thereafter  followed  an  effort  by  the  industry  to  convince 
Congress  that  this  power  to  impose  control  was  neither  justified 
in  the  case  of  canning  crops  nor  advisable  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry  and  the  growers  of  their  raw  products.  The 
law  as  enacted  exempted  all  canning  products  except  asparagus 
and  ripe  olives  from  the  imposed  control  provision.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  early  in  January,  as  all  canners  know,  declared 
the  processing  taxes  unconstitutional. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Social  Security  Act,  approved  August  14th,  provides  for 
two  Federal  taxes  on  employers,  one  to  raise  money  for  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  and  the  other  to  finance  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  acts.  This  Act  was  explained  in  some  detail 
in  a  review  of  legislation  sent  to  all  canners  in  September,  and 
later  in  articles  published  in  the  Information  Letter.  The  Social 
Security  program  will  be  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  opening  session  of  the  convention,  and  there  will  be 
made  available  to  canners  information  as  to  the  records  they 
will  be  required  to  maintain  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Act. 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  REVISION 

Next  in  interest  to  the  industry  is  the  Copeland  bill  to  revise 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  but  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  w'hen  Congress  adjourned.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  completed  hearings  on  the  bill  before  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned,  and  as  at  previous  hearings  on  the  measure, 
representatives  of  the  Association  recorded  the  attitude  of  the 
industry. 

GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION  OF  SEAFOODS 

A  bill  amending  Section  lOA  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the 
so-called  “Seafood  Amendment,”  was  approved  in  August.  The 


original  Section  lOA  authorized  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  assign  inspectors  to  plants  producing  seafoods  for  interstate 
shipment,  upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  service  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  amendment  authorizes  the  government  to  meet  part 
of  the  expense  by  paying  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors.  Money 
for  this  purpose  was  carried  in  the  deficiency  bill  that  failed  of 
enactment  in  the  last  session,  and  until  funds  are  provided  the 
amendment  will  be  inoperative. 

OTHER  COMPLETED  LEGISLATION 
The  Wagner  bill  to  establish  a  Labor  Relations  Board,  en¬ 
courage  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining,  and  define  the 
rights  of  employes  was  approved  and  a  board  appointed. 

Other  completed  legislation  of  interest  to  canners,  and  re¬ 
ported  on  during  the  year  by  the  Association,  includes  the  Act 
to  regulate  bus  and  truck  transportation;  the  Act  providing 
additional  funds  for  agricultural  research;  the  provision  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1935  incorporating  the  principle  of  a  graduated 
tax  on  corporation  incomes;  and  the  Wheeler  resolution  author¬ 
izing  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
corporations  selling,  manufacturing,  warehousing,  processing, 
and  distributing  the  principal  agricultural  products. 

BILLS  GOING  OVER  TO  SECOND  SESSION 
Various  bills  of  interest  to  canners  which  failed  of  passage 
in  the  first  session  will  be  taken  up  in  the  present  session,  with 
the  status  they  had  attained  at  the  end  of  the  first  session. 
Among  these  is  the  Copeland  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  previously  referred  to. 

The  Walsh  bill  to  control  hours  and  wages  of  firms  selling 
materials  to  the  government,  making  contracts  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  borrowing  government  money,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  was  voted  upon  adversely  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  legislation  before  Congress 
reconvened  in  January.  The  Patman  bill,  aimed  at  control  of 
discriminatory  prices  and  terms,  brokerage  or  commission 
charges,  and  other  practices  in  the  distributing  trades,  was  in 
the  House  Judicially  Committee  when  Congress  adjourned.  The 
so-called  licensing  bill  introduced  by  Senator  O’Mahoney  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  It 
provides  for  the  Federal  licensing  of  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  prescribes  conditions  under 
which  licenses  are  to  be  issued  (wages,  hours,  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  etc.).  The  Black-Connery  30-hour  bill  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  seeks  to  prevent  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  commodities  on  which  persons  have  worked 
more  than  five  days  a  week  or  six  hours  a  day. 

PASSING  OF  THE  CANNING  CODE 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  27,  1935,  brought 
to  a  sudden  end  all  code-making  and  code-enforcement  activities 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  including  the  Can¬ 
ning  Code,  which  had  been  approved  in  June,  1934. 

There  was  always  some  difference  of  opinion  among  canners 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  code  and  as  to  the  adequacy 
or  wisdom  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Canning  Code,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  industry  that  it  did  not 
play  the  game  substantially  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  code  and  in  the  regulations  and  interpretations  issued  by 
the  National  Recovery  Administration.  The  required  pack  re¬ 
ports  were  received  from  2,000  of  the  2,136  canning  companies 
listed,  and  93  per  cent  of  the  contributions  asked  for  were  paid 
in.  It  is  estimated  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  pack  was 
made  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  code.  No  better 
record  was  made  in  any  industry  with  a  comparable  member¬ 
ship. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Code  Authority  amounted  to  $117,- 
990.64,  and  the  disbursements  totaled  $117,894.25,  of  which  $22,- 
729.16  was  refunded  to  contributing  members.  Although  the 
cash  on  hand  on  January  1,  1935,  was  therefore  $96.29,  the 
actual  bank  balance  was  $266.00,  owing  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
refund  checks  mailed  in  July,  those  still  outstanding  amounted 
to  $169.71. 

All  records  of  the  Code  Authority  have  been  sealed  and  de¬ 
posited  with  a  Washington  storage  company,  where  they  will 
be  held  for  a  year  or  until  some  word  is  received  from  official 
sources  that  they  may  be  destroyed. 
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LABELING 

The  labeling  question  continued  a  live  issue  during  the  year, 
and  remains  a  live  issue  because  of  the  propaganda  from  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  aimed  at  bringing  into  effect  the  grade  label¬ 
ing  scheme  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

When  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  invalidated 
some  canners  felt  that  government  efforts  to  force  grade  label¬ 
ing  on  the  industry  would  cease.  On  the  contrary  they  seem 
to  have  increased,  especially  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
when  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  the  Consumers’  Division  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration,  were  active  in  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  for 
grade  labeling.  Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  grade 
labeling  advocates,  both  inside  and  outside  the  government,  will 
continue  their  campaign  to  make  the  use  of  grade  labels  com¬ 
pulsory. 

In  the  meantime  the  industry  has  gone  ahead  with  its  plans 
for  the  development  of  descriptive  labeling.  Extensive  experi¬ 
mental  packs  of  com  and  peas  were  put  up  last  summer  as  a 
basis  for  studies  undertaken  by  the  research  laboratory.  These 
are  briefly  described  elsewhere  in  this  report.  As  a  result  of 
action  by  the  Administrative  Council  at  its  meeting  in  October, 
the  Association  has  also  issued  a  memorandum  on  labeling 
which  is  designed  to  assist  those  who  are  planning  to  revise 
their  labels  by  the  use  of  descriptive  terms,  and  has  arranged 
for  a  label  exhibit  at  the  convention.  The  subject  of  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  will  be  considered  at  committee  meetings  before  the 
convention,  and  will  likewise  be  discussed  at  the  various  Sec¬ 
tion  meetings. 

COMPLAINTS  FROM  CONSUMERS' 

In  1935  the  number  of  complaints  reported  to  the  Association 
for  investigation  was  1,872,  as  compared  with  190  ten  years  ago. 
While  these  complaints  have  increased,  the  industry  can  have 
no  hesitancy  in  taking  the  position  that  this  vast  increase  is 
due  largely  to  an  increase  in  a  form  of  racketeering  that  is 
particularly  prevalent  in  certain  large  Eastern  cities.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  in  the  number  of  complaints  reported  during 
that  period  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  decided  increase 
in  Association  membership  and  by  the  greater  familiarity  and 
experience  with  the  Association  service  on  the  part  of  distribu¬ 
tors  as  well  as  members.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  inspection,  sorting, 
and  cleaning  of  raw  materials  for  canning  during  the  past  ten 
years,  as  well  as  in  the  means  of  insuring  adequate  sterilizing 
processes. 

An  increase  in  the  staff  of  this  department  of  the  Association 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  enlargement  of  its  activities. 
The  staff  now  consists  of  the  director,  a  scientific  assistant,  a 
legal  assistant,  and  a  clerical  force  of  four  persons.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Washington 
laboratory,  as  well  as  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  labora¬ 
tories,  continue  to  render  invaluable  help  and  advice  on  technical 
and  scientific  questions  involved  in  the  handling  of  unjust  claims, 
both  in  the  preliminary  stages  and  in  the  actual  contesting  of 
such  claims. 

The  research  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  laboratories,  as  well  as  at  several  leading  universities, 
has  furnished  information  of  inestimable  value  in  answering 
scientific  and  technical  questions  arising  from  complaints,  in 
judging  the  merits  of  these  complaints,  and  in  contesting  those 
which  are  apparently  unjust. 

THREE-YEAR  RECORD  OF  COMPLAINTS 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  disposition  of  consumer 
complaints  reported  in  1935  as  compared  with  1933  and  1934: 


19SS 

193  i 

1935 

Total  cases  investigated . 

.  968 

1,374 

1,872 

Number  tried  in  court . 

.  19 

36 

43 

Verdict  for  defense . 

.  13 

27 

26 

Judgment  for  plaintiff . 

.  6 

9 

17 

Dismissed  . 

.  12 

31 

33 

Suits  pending  Dec.  31,  1935 . 
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Complaints  or  reports  of  illness  attributed  to  canned  foods 
have  been  investigated  by  Dr.  William  E.  Cary  of  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  to  the  number  of  57.  As  a  result  of  the  research  grant 
made  to  that  University  the  facilities  of  the  University’s  De¬ 
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partment  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  available  in  examin¬ 
ing  samples. 

TRUST  INDENTURE  FUND 

As  previously  reported,  the  Administrative  Council  at  its 
meeting  last  May  approved  a  decrease  from  $3,000  to  $1,000 
in  the  minimum  provided  in  the  Trust  Indenture.  This  gives 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  authority  under  certain  conditions  to 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  judgments  or  settlements  in  excess 
of  $1,000  but  not  over  $25,000,  in  case  of  injuries  sustained 
after  May  22,  1935. 

The  trustees  will  make  a  report  to  the  Administrative  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  convention. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  all  major  laboratory 
investigations,  and  the  service  work  for  Association  members 
continues  to  increase  in  scope  and  in  the  difficulties  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  As  has  been  stated  in  earlier  reports,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  many  of  these  problems  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  information  that  has  been  secured  in  research  work. 

WORK  ON  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELS 

During  1934  the  Research  Laboratory  was  requested  to  col¬ 
lect  representative  samples  of  peas  and  corn  and  study  them 
with  a  view  to  developing  objective  tests  for  descriptive  terms 
that  might  be  used  on  the  labels.  The  samples  collected  were 
studied  late  in  1934  and  early  in  1935,  and  on  March  6th  and 
April  25th,  respectively,  the  Pea  and  Com  Subcommittees  of 
the  Labeling  Committee  met  in  Washington  and  classified  re¬ 
serve  samples  according  to  the  usual  method  of  the  industry. 
At  these  meetings  the  committees  requested  the  laboratory, 
with  the  collaboration  of  other  laboratories  in  the  industry,  to 
put  up  controlled  packs  of  peas  and  corn  in  the  various  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  for  further  work  on  this  subject. 

The  preparation  of  these  packs  occupied  the  entire  corn  and 
pea  seasons  and  the  samples  obtained  were  studied  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  and  reported  to  the  Pea  and  Cora  committees  at  their 
meetings  on  December  5th  and  9th,  respectively. 

At  its  meeting  on  October  15th  and  16th,  the  members  of  the 
Administrative  Council  exhibited  labels  which  they  had  had 
prepared  during  the  year  containing  descriptive  statements. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  at  this  meeting  that  substantial 
progress  had  been  made  and  it  was  voted  that  all  members  of 
the  Association  be  requested  to  send  to  the  Association  descrip¬ 
tive  labels  they  were  using  or  had  produced  ready  for  use,  in 
order  that  a  representative  collection  might  be  exhibited  at 
the  convention  in  Chicago.  The  Administrative  Council  also 
authorized  the  preparation  of  a  statement  that  would  be  helpful 
to  canners  who  had  not  studied  the  matter  and  who  may  con¬ 
template  the  use  of  descriptive  labels.  It  was  also  requested 
that  this  statement  include  a  general  discussion  of  the  con- 
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siderations  that  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  new  labels. 

The  statement  was  prepared  and  printed  as  a  memorandum 
for  the  information  of  the  canning  industry  and  trade,  and  it 
has  been  sent  to  canners,  label  manufacturers  and  distributors, 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS  FOR  THE 
LABELING  COMMITTEES 

The  laboratory  was  asked  to  prepare  experimental  packs  of 
peas  and  corn  to  cover  as  completely  as  possible  the  principal 
commercial  canning  varieties  and  the  principal  canning  districts 
during  the  season  of  1935. 

The  same  general  plan  was  followed  with  both  products.  In 
each  district  the  cooperation  of  a  member  of  the  Association 
was  obtained  and  arrangements  made  for  the  use  of  canning 
equipment.  The  field  man  of  the  factory  assisted  in  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  a  grower  of  the  variety  selected.  About  one 
acre  of  a  field  of  normally  growing  peas  or  corn  was  accurately 
measured  and  marked  off  into  fifths.  The  first  one-fifth  was 
harvested  when  the  raw  product  was  distinctly  too  young  for 
best  quality.  The  second  fifth  was  harvested  at  what  was  judged 
to  be  the  best  stage  of  maturity  for  highest  quality  canned 
product.  The  third  portion  was  harvested  a  few  days  later, 
when  the  raw  product  was  still  of  good  quality.  The  fourth 
lot  was  allowed  to  mature  as  long  as  possible  and  still  have  the 
product  canned  and  sold  as  succulent  peas  or  com.  The  last 
fifth  was  left  until  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  raw  prod¬ 
uct  was  distinctly  dried  and  would  be  below  standard  as  a  canned 
product. 

Accurate  records  were  kept  of  the  growing  conditions,  yields, 
methods  of  canning,  etc.  The  samples  obtained  represented  all 
stages  from  the  best  to  the  poorest  quality  as  regards  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  raw  product. 

A  total  of  296  samples  of  canned  peas  were  prepared  repre¬ 
senting  9  varieties  and  10  canning  districts.  Of  canned  corn, 
a  total  of  107  samples  were  prepared  representing  7  varieties 
and  6  canning  districts. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  preparation  of  these  experi¬ 
mental  packs  was  the  splendid  cooperation  received  from  the 
Food  Control  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  various  members  of  this  Association,  and 
the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  American  Can  Company  and 
the  Continental  Can  Company. 

BLANCHING  OF  PEAS 

During  the  last  pea  season,  an  automatic  line  was  equipped 
for  continuing  the  experimental  blanching  procedure  that  was 
discussed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  laboratory  for  1934.  This 
procedure  consists  of  filling  the  raw  peas  into  the  can,  adding 
either  hot  or  cold  water,  and  passing  the  cans  through  an  ex¬ 
haust  box.  From  the  exhaust  box  the  cans  pass  through  a  tip¬ 
ping  machine  to  remove  the  water  and  then  to  the  briner,  where 
hot  brine  is  added,  after  which  the  cans  are  sealed  and  pro¬ 
cessed  as  usual. 

This  procedure  appears  to  have  a  cleansing  effect  in  removing 
foreign  matter  adhering  to  the  peas,  such  as  vine  juice  and  weed 
juice,  and  also  in  removing  bacteria  that  might  otherwise  cause 
spoilage  in  the  product.  Because  of  this  cleansing  effect  the 
usual  cold  water  spray  after  the  blanching  process  now  in  use 
may  be  omitted.  Since  each  can  has  its  allotted  portion  of  fresh 
water,  it  makes  for  uniformity  in  the  blanching  process.  In 
this  procedure,  the  peas  are  not  handled  after  blanching  and 
they  are  therefore  less  likely  to  contain  splits  and  free  skins 
that  result  from  handling  blanched  peas. 

Examination  of  samples  immediately  after  canning  and  at 
subsequent  dates  indicates  that  improvements  in  pea  canning 
are  possible  along  the  line  suggested.  While  the  procedure  tried 
this  summer  may  not  be  the  best  from  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
it  serves  to  illustrate  a  principle  that  may  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous  to  adopt. 

TOUGHENING  OF  PEAS 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  toughness  of  the  skins  of 
canned  peas  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  firmness  of  the  peas  is 
increased  by  the  length  of  time  the  raw  peas  are  held  after 
the  vining  operation.  This  toughening  effect  is  in  evidence 
both  when  viner-shelled  peas  are  cooked  as  in  the  kitchen  or 


when  they  are  canned,  but  it  is  not  in  evidence  with  hand- 
shelled  peas  held  under  similar  conditions  of  time  and  tem¬ 
perature. 

During  the  past  season  it  has  been  found  that  when  raw  peas 
are  held  after  the  vining  process  their  calcium  content  increases. 

In  an  eight-hour  period,  this  increase  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  15  per  cent.  Apparently  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  vines 
adhering  to  viner-shelled  peas  is  the  source  of  this  calcium. 
Additional  work  is  therefore  suggested  to  determine  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  washing  the  peas  as  they  emerge  from  the  viner  in 
order  to  remove  the  vine  juice. 

VITAMIN  STUDIES 

There  is  still  much  dispute  as  to  whether  ordinary  foods  con¬ 
tain  vitamin  D,  During  the  last  year,  a  substantial  article 
appeared  in  a  scientific  journal  in  which  it  was  stated  as  a 
conclusion  that  ordinary  foods  contain  no  more  than  negligible 
quantities  of  vitamin  D  and  that  vegetables  contain  none,  and 
that  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on  other  sources.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  and  this  has  been 
assembled  by  the  laboratory  and  published  in  the  same  scientific 
journal.  At  the  same  time,  the  experimental  work  in  our  vita¬ 
min  studies  at  Columbia  University  has  added  materially  to 
the  evidence  that  ordinary  foods  do  contain  significant  amounts 
of  vitamin  D. 

The  difference  of  opinion  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  test 
for  vitamin  D  has  been  designed  primarily  for  such  products 
as  cod-liver  oil,  and  cannot  be  used  effectively  in  testing  foods 
containing  more  moderate  amounts  of  vitamin  D.  In  our  studies, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  test  to  ordinary  foods. 
The  lack  of  a  method  that  will  separate  with  certainty  vitamin 
D  or  a  vitamin  D  fraction  from  the  bulk  of  the  foods  adds 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  results  on  the  vitamin  C  content 
of  canned  foods  might  have  been  different  if  we  had  heated  the 
canned  vegetables  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  heating  they 
receive  in  serving  them.  Work  directed  along  this  line  has 
shown  that  products  such  as  canned  peas,  asparagus,  and  toma¬ 
toes  may  be  heated  to  boiling  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
without  any  noticeable  destruction  of  vitamin  C.  Further  work 
is  necessary  to  determine  what  care  must  be  taken  in  exposure 
of  the  opened  canned  product  to  the  air. 

CALCIUM  AVAILABILITY 

Closely  allied  to  the  vitamin  D  problem  are  the  studies  relat¬ 
ing  to  calcium  availability.  Of  the  experiment  in  which  better 
bone  formation  was  noted  in  animals  on  a  canned  food  diet  than 
in  animals  on  home-cooked  market  foods  or  raw  foods,  over  a 
period  of  ten  generations,  it  has  been  said  that  heredity  might 
have  been  a  disturbing  factor,  although  originally  all  three 
groups  of  animals  arose  from  the  same  stock.  To  meet  this 
criticism,  the  same  question  has  been  studied  by  the  use  of 
animals  during  their  rapid  growing  period  when  bone  formation 
is  most  rapid  in  a  single  generation.  This  procedure  has  given 
very  definite  confirmation  to  the  original  results. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

During  the  past  year,  the  syitivities  of  the  bacteriological 
group  were  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  of  previous  years. 
A  noteworthy  digression  occurred  when  one  member  of  the 
Washington  group  spent  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  California 
during  the  spring  spinach  pack  collaborating  with  the  Western 
Branch  laboratory  and  other  agencies  in  a  study  relating  to 
spoilage  control  in  spinach.  When  final  results  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  are  available,  they  will  testify  to  the  value  of  such 
collaborative  work  where  the  product  under  consideration  is 
packed  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  service  work  requir¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  bacteriological  unit.  This  has  in  large 
part  been  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sugar  samples 
submitted,  but  in  addition  there  has  been  noticeably  greater  call 
for  consultation  regarding  special  problems  of  member  canners. 
Some  who  in  previous  years  accepted  a  moderate  amount  of 
spoilage  as  inevitable  now  look  to  the  laboratory  to  define  the 
cause  of  such  spoilage  as  a  means  of  insurance  against  possible 
increase  in  the  future. 

The  acquisition  of  the  new  field  laboratory  truck  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  study  of  spoilage  problems  in  the  field,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  past  canning  season  this  laboratory  was  in  constant  use 
for  a  period  of  about  three  months.  In  addition,  for  a  period 
of  about  one  month,  the  emergency  field  laboratory  used  in 
previous  years  was  also  in  use.  The  greater  part  of  the  field 
work,  as  is  usual,  was  done  in  connection  with  spoilage  prob¬ 
lems,  although  while  in  the  field  the  staff  was  able  to  assist  in 
connection  with  miscellaneous  matters  not  connected  with  spoil¬ 
age,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  laboratory.  The  work  was  conducted 
in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  main  problems  involved  the  study  of  putrefactive 
and  flat  sour  spoilage  in  corn  and  spoilage  in  tomato  juice  and 
pumpkin. 

A  few  years  ago  when  tomato  juice  was  a  relatively  new 
product  and  just  coming  into  popular  favor,  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  a  new  spoilage  problem  had  presented  itself.  The 
type  of  spoilage  was  unique  because  tomato  juice  was  the  only 
tomato  product  in  which  repeated  spoilage  by  spore-forming 
bacteria  had  been  encountered.  There  was  much  speculation 
as  to  why  in  tomato  juice  of  all  tomato  products  we  should  have 
a  visitation  of  spoilage  caused  by  spore-forming  bacteria.  It 
now  appears  well  established  that  tomato  juice  spoilage  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  equipment  contamination.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  on  so  many  occasions  that  the  problem  is 
now  regarded  as  solved  in  the  sense  that  contamination  prob¬ 
lems  of  peas  and  corn  have  been  solved.  In  connection  with 
our  studies  on  the  tomato-juice  problem,  canners  have  been 
advised  as  to  a  practicable  means  for  determining  whether  or 
not  their  equipment  is  contaminated  to  a  point  where  possibility 
of  spoilage  is  indicated. 

WESTERN  LABORATORY 

Service  work  in  the  Western  Laboratory  in  the  past  year  has 
been  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  year  since 
the  laboratory  was  established.  Some  emergency  research  prob¬ 
lems  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  laboratory.  During  the 
Spring  season  an  intensive  study  of  the  processing  of  No.  10 
cans  of  spinach  was  conducted  in  which  the  laboratory  had  the 
active  collaboration  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  and  the  Continental  Can  Company.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Washington  laboratory  also  participated  in 
the  work.  As  a  result  of  this  study  Circular  17-L,  “The  Can¬ 
ning  of  Spinach,”  was  published  in  May.  A  final  report  on  the 
work  has  not  yet  been  made  as  the  samples  from  the  experi¬ 
mental  packs  are  still  being  studied. 

The  processing  studies  consisted  of  heat  penetration  tests 
on  over  900  cans  and  inoculated  experimental  packs  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,800  No.  10  cans  to  determine  the  influence  of  various 
factors  upon  the  sterilization  of  the  product.  During  the  spin¬ 
ach  season  members  of  the  laboratory  staff  made  a  regular  tour 
of  inspection  of  canneries  to  study  operating  conditions  and  to 


collect  samples  for  bacteriological  tests,  the  object  being  to 
ascertain  potential  spoilage  hazards  and  sources  of  contamina¬ 
tion. 

For  more  than  five  months  of  the  year  the  laboratory  made 
an  intensive  study  of  some  new  questions  that  had  arisen  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  handling  of  tomatoes  used  in  the  preparation  of 
tomato  products,  and  also  relative  to  the  examination  of  the 
finished  product.  Practically  every  tomato  cannery  operating 
in  California  and  Utah  was  visited  and  much  time  was  devoted 
to  the  training  of  analysts  employed  in  these  plants. 

During  the  year  the  laboratory  again  participated  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  major  cuttings  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  using  more  than 
1,000  cans,  and  recording  data  that  seemed  significant.  The 
examination  of  these  products  has  yielded  additional  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  general  quality  and  uniformity  of  packing, 
and  the  results  obtained  have  greater  value  because  of  the  fact 
that  such  information  has  been  accumulated  now  over  a  period 
of  years. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

The  raw-products  research  service,  interrupted  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  during  much  of  the  past  two  years  and  necessarily 
subordinated  to  immediate  emergency  problems,  is  now  being 
restored  to  its  former  status.  The  bureau  is  planning  to  renew 
personal  contacts  with  canners  and  growers.  This  will  be  done 
in  part  through  attendance  this  winter  at  scientific  meetings 
and  schools  for  canners’  field  men.  During  the  next  crop  season 
it  is  intended  to  renew  the  study  of  crop-production  problems 
in  the  field,  to  visit  experiment  stations  in  canning  states  and 
confer  with  their  staffs  on  canning-crops  projects,  and  to  check 
up  on  plant-breeding  and  variety-improvement  work  carried  on 
by  seedsmen. 

Late  in  1932  a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  summarizing  canning-crops  research  then  in  progress, 
was  prepared  and  presented  at  the  January,  1933,  meeting. 
Although  the  raw-products  service  has  been  subordinated  for 
a  time  because  of  emergency  conditions,  the  bureau  has  kept 
in  touch  with  its  own  field  of  work  and  a  review  of  current 
progress  in  raw-products  research  has  now  been  prepared  in 
bulletin  form.  This  is  based  on  information  derived  from  the 
latest  published  reports  of  state  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  There  are  included  also  descriptions  of  publications 
relating  to  canning  crops  issued  since  1932.  This  report,  which 
presents  a  general  picture  of  the  scope  and  range  of  raw-prod¬ 
ucts  research  and  indicates  sources  from  which  publications  may 
usually  be  obtained,  is  designed  principally  for  those  concerned 
with  crop  production.  It  should  be  useful  in  making  available 
a  review  of  current  progress  in  agricultural  research  relating 
to  the  crops  that  constitute  the  canners’  raw  products,  for  con¬ 
sultation  by  canners,  field  men,  and  others  interested  in  crop 
production. 

PEA  APHIS 

Losses  from  pea  aphis  experienced  by  canners  and  growers 
in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  other  pea-canning  states  in  1935 
and  preceding  years  have  emphasized  the  desirability  of  more 
extensive  research  work  to  develop  practicable  control  methods. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  was 
requested  to  arrange  for  an  informal  conference  of  Federal 
entomologists  and  those  of  the  New  York  Ag^'icultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  order  that  available  information  might  be 
brought  together  and  consideration  given  to  the  feasibility  of 
a  broader  program  of  research  and  a  more  vigorous  effort  to 
solve  the  problem.  This  conference  was  held  at  Geneva  on 
September  19th. 

The  information  presented  brought  out  both  the  merits  and 
the  limitations  of  dusting  with  nicotine  preparations.  A  state¬ 
ment  on  the  present  status  of  dusting  for  aphis  control  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  warranted  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  should  be  of  great  value 
to  canners  who  may  have  to  combat  aphis  in  1936. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Geneva  conference  was  the 
remarkable  results  reported  by  Federal  entomologists  in  the 
use  of  derris  in  water  as  a  spray  to  control  aphis.  Derr  is  is 
a  tropical  plant,  the  roots  of  which  contain  a  toxic  principle  of 
value  for  insecticidal  purposes.  Considerable  research  has  been 
carried  on  with  derris  and  its  derivative,  rotenone,  in  the  search 
for  an  insecticide  that  would  leave  no  objectionable  residue. 
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The  small-scale  results  secured  with  derris  in  1935,  while  en¬ 
couraging,  are  not  considered  sufficient  without  further  con¬ 
firmation  from  field  experiments  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for 
recommendations  to  canners.  It  seemed  important,  therefore, 
to  arrange  for  more  extended  trial  during  the  winter  in  the 
South. 

A  special  committee  on  pea-aphis  control  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Howard  A.  Orr  was  appointed  to  further  the  project. 
This  committee  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  pea  canners  and 
growers  of  seed  peas,  and  provided  a  fund  with  which,  under 
a  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  committee  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  on  its  tests  of  derris  materials  during  the  winter 
in  the  Gulf  region  and  in  California.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient 
additional  information  may  be  developed  in  this  way  to  warrant 
definite  recommendations  in  advance  of  the  crop  season  of  1936. 

OTHER  PEA  INSECTS  AND  DISEASES 
Problems  of  more  effective  field  control  are  presented  like¬ 
wise  by  pea  weevil  and  pea  moth  in  some  pea-growing  regions 
where  these  insects  are  injurious  to  canning,  market,  and  seed 
peas. 

The  occurrence  of  pea  mosaic  in  severe  form  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  this  disease.  Mosaic  is  a  virus  disease  spread 
principally  by  the  aphis,  and  some  varieties  are  far  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  others.  Fusarium  wilt,  “near  wilt,”  and  root  rots, 
caused  by  several  soil  or  seed-borne  disease  organisms,  all  point 
to  the  need  for  additional  research  in  plant  breeding  for  resis¬ 
tant  varieties,  and  in  entomology  and  plant  pathology  to  develop 
adequate  control  measures. 

NEW  BEAN  VARIETIES 

During  the  year  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  released  a  new  mosaic-resistant  early  Refugee  as  U.  S. 
No.  5.  An  improved  strain  of  Henderson  Bush  Lima  has  also 
been  selected  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  seedsmen  for  multiplication. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM 

The  hybrid  released  under  the  name  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
some  three  years  ago  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Purdue  Experiment  Station  has  proved  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  canners  in  many  sections.  Developed  primarily  for 
resistance  to  Stewart’s  bacterial  wilt,  it  has  been  shown  to 
possess  other  characteristics  of  outstanding  merit. 

The  apparent  divergence  in  type  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  in 
the  hands  of  different  producers  in  the  third  season  after  its 
release  suggested  to  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  the  desirability 
of  setting  up  some  safeguard  to  the  integrity  of  the  inbred 
parent  lines  entering  into  the  production  of  the  hybrid.  As  a 
step  toward  this  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  the  originator,  collect,  grow,  and  compare  at 
one  place  the  two  inbreds  and  the  hybrid  from  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  trade  sources  as  might  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  supplying 
seed. 

This  suggestion  was  followed  and  trial  plots  of  Purdue  1351, 
Purdue  1339,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam  from  23  seed  sources 
were  grown  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  in  1935.  Inspection  of  these 
at  the  end  of  the  growing  season  showed  the  presence  of  some 
decidedly  “off”  types,  with  differences  among  other  strains 
varying  in  different  degree  from  the  type  as  introduced  and 
as  perpetuated  by  the  originator. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  being  presented  at  the  1936 
convention  to  canners  and  to  seedsmen  by  the  originator  of  the 
hybrid,  and  consideration  is  being  given  through  the  Raw  Prod¬ 
ucts  Bureau  to  means  of  protecting  Golden  Cross  Bantam  from 
deterioration. 

FEDERAL-STATE  GRADING  OF  RAW  PRODUCTS 
Buying  of  raw  products  on  a  graded  basis  has  been  a  common 
practice  in  the  industry  for  many  years.  The  use  of  grades 
developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  on  a  small  scale  in  Maryland  in  1931  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  year  of  grades  for  cannery  tomatoes.  Since  then 
the  practice  has  spread  to  a  dozen  other  states  and  in  most 
cases  has  increased  from  year  to  year.  Raw-product  grades 
have  been  worked  out  for  other  crops  and  now  include  toma¬ 


toes,  spinach,  cabbage  for  kraut,  sweet  com,  red  sour  cherries, 
apples  for  canning,  and  strawberries  for  manufacture. 

In  the  13  states  for  which  figures  are  available  for  1935,  there 
were  employed  377  inspectors,  carrying  on  inspection  and  grad¬ 
ing  of  raw  products  at  301  points.  This  compares  with  276 
inspectors  carrying  on  inspection  at  227  points  in  1934. 

FIELD  MEN’S  SCHOOLS 

Schools  or  conferences  for  field  men,  canners,  and  growers, 
organized  by  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
in  several  important  canning  states,  have  proved  most  helpful 
in  bringing  to  those  specially  concerned  in  the  production  of 
canning  crops,  valuable  new  information  on  varieties,  control  of 
insects  and  diseases,  crop-production  methods,  fertilizer  require¬ 
ments  of  canning  crops,  and  related  matters  of  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  canners’  raw  products. 

Such  schools,  originally  promoted  by  the  Raw  Products  Bu¬ 
reau,  will  be  held  during  the  months  following  the  convention, 
in  Maine,  Michigan,  Indiana,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
The  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  in  January,  1935, 
authorized  a  gn*ant  of  $2,000  to  Chicago  University  to  continue 
the  work  done  by  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Jordan  on  the  relation  of  bac¬ 
terial  infection  of  food  to  illness.  The  Association  made  grants 
to  the  University  for  that  purpose  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
the  grant  was  discontinued  during  the  years  1932-1934  inclu¬ 
sive  on  account  of  the  financial  situation. 

Dr.  Jordan’s  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  devoted 
particularly  to  the  study  of  toxins  which  are  formed  by  certain 
types  of  bacteria,  and  which  have  been  found  to  produce  illness, 
and  the  heat  necessary  to  destroy  these  toxins  under  various 
conditions.  This  work  is  believed  to  be  of  such  importance 
and  practical  value  to  the  industry  and  is  so  closely  related  to 
the  processing  of  canned  foods  and  to  the  defense  against 
claims  of  illness  attributed  to  canned  food,  that  it  should  be 
continued  if  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

STATISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Division  of  Statistics  during  the  past  year  has  been 
engaged  primarily  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  statis¬ 
tical  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  canning  industry.  The 
nature  of  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Division,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  disseminating  the  summary  reports,  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows: 

Pack  Statistics: 

Assembled  for  each  commodity  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
pack  is  completed. 

Reported  immediately  in  mimeograph  form  to  reporting 
canners. 

Published  in  current  Information  Letter  for  Association 
members  and  released  for  general  publication. 

Published  in  summary  bulletin  form  (Bulletin  114-A)  in 
February  for  general  distribution. 

Shipments  and  Distribution  of  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables:  issued 
weekly  in  Information  Letter. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature  Data:  Issued  weekly,  together  with  reports 
on  progress  of  canning  crops,  from  May  1  to  October  1  in  Informa¬ 
tion  Letter. 

Stock  Statistics: 

Stocks  reports  are  issued  to  show  in  detailed  form  total 
stocks  in  canners’  hands  as  well  as  unsold  stocks.  Shipments 
out  of  canners  hands  for  the  preceding  period  are  also  given 
in  these  reports,  which  have  been  issued  for  seven  commodities 
during  1935.  The  reporting  dates  are  staggered  to  permit  the 
handling  of  this  number  of  commodities  with  our  limited  staff. 

Corn  and  cherries  are  reported  monthly  ;  beets,  peas,  and  lima 
beans  every  three  months ;  snap  beans  and  tomatoes  three 
times  a  year. 

Reported  in  mimeograph  form  to  reporting  canners  only. 

Special  Reports  (intended  acreage,  planted  acreage,  progress  of  pack, 
etc.)  : 

No  schedule  for  these  reports.  They  have  been  issued  from 
time  to  time  to  serve  a  particular  industry  need.  Insofar  as 
was  practicable,  these  reports  did  not  duplicate  reports  issued 
by  governmental  and  other  agencies. 

Reported  in  mimeograph  form  to  reporting  canners. 

No  discrimination  has  been  made  as  between  Association 
members  and  non-members  in  issuing  mimeograph  reports  to 
cooperating  canners. 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  on  October  15, 
1935,  the  work  of  the  Statistical  Division  was  enlarged  to  include 
economic  research.  The  first  project  undertaken  in  this  con¬ 
nection  was  the  development  of  the  basic  facts  in  the  relation 
of  the  canner  to  the  grower  of  canning  crops.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  Division  has  compiled  data  for  five 
bulletins  showing  the  basic  facts  of  the  canner-grower  relation¬ 
ship.  These  bulletins  cover  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  peaches,  and 
pears.  This  work  is  being  undertaken  under  the  direction  of 
a  new  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information  appointed  by 
President  Orr  at  the  Administrative  Council  meeting  in  October. 

COST  ACCOUNTING 

When  the  Code  Authority  of  the  Canning  Industry  discon¬ 
tinued  operation,  its  works  on  the  development  of  a  cost-account¬ 
ing  system  for  the  canning  industry  remained  unfinished.  The 
Statistical  Division  was  directed  by  the  Administrative  Council 
at  its  meeting  on  October  15th  to  prepare  a  uniform  classifica¬ 
tion  of  accounts  together  with  a  system  for  keeping  these 
accounts  for  the  canning  industry.  The  Division  has  developed 
uniform  classification  and  has  prepared  a  plan  for  instituting 
a  uniform  cost  accounting  system  for  small  canning  plants. 
This  material  is  to  be  presented  at  the  1936  Convention  and  is 
to  be  offered  to  the  industry  for  use  for  1936  operations.  In 
connection  with  the  work  on  cost  accounting,  the  Division  has 
been  working  on  pay-roll  forms  which  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  and  various  State  Social  Security  Acts. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  specific  activities,  the 
Statistical  Division  has  during  1935  assembled  statistics  on  the 
1934  operations  of  the  canning  industry.  These  statistics  have 
been  tabulated  and  assembled  in  summary  form  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation  of  the  canning  industry  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  contributed  to  the  income  of  labor,  farm¬ 
ers,  and  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments.  Similar  statis¬ 
tics  are  being  compiled  for  1935;  these  data  will  be  presented 
in  summary  form  at  the  1936  convention. 

The  Division  has  also  aided  in  the  preparation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  various  types  of  data  of  a  miscellaneous  character  for 
the  general  use  of  the  Association. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  WORK 

In  1935  the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  Association  was 
enlarged  and  the  scope  of  the  work  increased.  Miss  Marjorie 
H.  Black  joined  the  staff  of  the  division  in  January. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  Miss  Atwater  and  Miss 
Black  traveled  extensively,  meeting  consumers  and  talking  with 
them  about  descriptive  labeling.  In  this  period  they  went  into 
61  cities  in  27  states,  including  the  Middle  West,  the  Southern 
states  as  far  west  as  Texas,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  districts. 

During  this  period  the  staff  talked  with  all  types  of  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  including  professional  groups  such  as  teachers, 
home  economists,  and  dietitians,  and  also  with  women’s  clubs 
and  similar  organizations,  as  well  as  with  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

The  work  of  the  division  naturally  falls  into  two  main  lines. 
Miss  Atwater  will  continue  her  work  with  the  educational 
gn*oups,  while  Miss  Black  will  work  chiefly  with  women’s  clubs 
and  the  food  editors  of  newspapers. 

PREPARATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LITERATURE 
The  first  of  June  the  staff  returned  to  the  office  and  gave  its 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  literature  that  their  trip 
had  demonstrated  was  most  needed  in  their  work.  The  follow¬ 
ing  publications  have  since  been  released: 

Canned  Food  Facts,  (July)  ; 

Canned  Food;  Safe,  Nutritious,  Wholesome,  (August)  ; 

Community  Meals,  (September)  ; 

Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products,  (October)  ; 

Canned  Peas,  (October)  ; 

Canned  Corn,  (November). 

The  first  two  publications  are  single  sheets  of  information, 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  nutrition  directors  of  emergency 
relief.  The  first  is  intended  for  use  with  untrained  women  in 
order  to  overcome  their  prejudice  against  using  canned  foods. 


The  second  sheet  is  intended  for  use  with  physicians,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  need  expressed  by  a  nutrition  director  who  wished 
to  have  something  authentic  to  give  to  the  physicians  consulting 
on  special  diets  for  relief  clients. 

These  information  sheets  have  had  wide  distribution  within 
the  industry.  Over  15,000  have  been  requested  by  canners  for 
use  with  their  trade,  and  one  state  canners’  association  reprinted 
the  medical  sheet.  While  Miss  Atwater  was  in  London  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  she  was  told  that  one  English  company  had  reprinted  the 
medical  sheet  and  was  planning  to  circularize  the  British  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  with  it.  Altogether  32,000  copies  of  “Canned 
Food  Facts”  and  23,000  copies  of  “Canned  Food:  Safe,  Nutri¬ 
tious,  Wholesome”  have  been  distributed. 

The  leaflet  “Community  Meals”  was  prepared  in  response  to 
requests  from  church  and  other  community  organizations  for 
menus  and  recipes  that  could  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
luncheons  and  dinners  served  by  these  groups.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  4,148  copies  had  been  distributed. 

“Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products,”  “Canned  Peas,” 
and  “Canned  Corn”  were  rewritten  to  conform  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  series  of  leaflets  in  order  to  interest  the  housewife  in 
these  products.  To  date  3,229  copies  of  the  tomato  leaflet,  3,246 
copies  of  the  pea  leaflet,  and  1,476  copies  of  the  corn  leaflet 
have  been  distributed  as  the  result  of  direct  requests  for  the 
publications. 

The  total  number  of  publications  sent  out  during  the  year 
was  162,855,  a  large  number  of  which  were  in  response  to  indi¬ 
vidual  requests. 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 

Miss  Black  has  undertaken  a  service  to  food  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  result  of  many  requests  from  such  editors  for 
information  with  a  reader  interest  for  housewives.  After  a 
preliminary  exchange  of  correspondence  with  a  small  group  of 
food  editors,  a  service  was  started  supplying  such  material  to 
a  list  of  432  newspapers,  mostly  metropolitan.  The  material 
sent  to  each  of  these  papers  is  exclusive  to  that  paper  and  is 
not  duplicated  in  articles  sent  to  other  papers  in  the  same  city. 

A  number  of  the  food  editors  of  the  newspapers  have  written 
that  they  not  only  use  the  material  in  the  paper,  but  in  their 
radio  broadcasts. 

Members  of  the  staff  were  guest  speakers  over  the  radio 
several  times,  in  connection  with  their  visits  to  organziations 
on  their  field  trips. 

Articles  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  canned  foods  and  of 
the  canning  industry  have  been  contributed  to  the  following 
magazines:  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  Prac¬ 
tical  Home  Economics,  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review, 
Journal  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Educa¬ 
tional  Business  Manager  and  Buyer,  Camping  Magazine,  Chi 
Omega  Magazine,  Women,  and  Sunset. 

REVISION  OF  McNARY-MAPES  STANDARDS 

On  April  25,  1935,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  promulgated 
a  revision  of  the  McNary-Mapes  standards  effective  90  days 
from  that  date.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  changes  in  wording 
for  the  purpose  of  clarification,  without  changing  the  meaning, 
the  revised  regulations  include  three  changes  in  meaning,  as 
follows: 

The  required  weight  of  drained  solids  in  canned  tomatoes 
(Paragraph  53)  is  increased  from  45  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

The  requirement  for  fill  of  container  of  canned  peas  (Para¬ 
graph  69)  is  made  more  uniform  and  more  liberal  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provision:  “Provided,  that  when  the  declared  net  weight 
is  sufficient  to  fill  the  container  to  90  per  cent  or  more  of  its 
capacity,  liquid  in  excess  of  such  declared  net  weight  shall  be 
removed  before  making  the  test.” 

Canned  dry  peas  (soaked  peas)  are  classed  as  a  distinct 
product,  not  included  under  the  term  “canned  peas,”  and  a 
standard  for  “canned  dry  peas”  and  regulations  for  enforce¬ 
ment  are  gdven. 

RECIPROCAL  TARIFF  AGREEMENTS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  have  been  concluded  with  the  following  coun¬ 
tries:  Cuba,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Haiti,  Sweden,  Colombia,  Canada, 
Honduras,  and  The  Netherlands,  including  the  Dutch  posses¬ 
sions. 


Twenty-Nine 
Years  Ago.  .  . 

THE  NATIONAL 
KRAUT  PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Came  into  Industrial  life 


I  Has  faithfully  served  the  Kraut  Indus¬ 
try  and  the  Consuming  Public — 

I  Has  contributed  towards  a  healthier 
nation — 

^  Is  instantly  regarded  the  Leading  Or¬ 
ganization  on  all  matters  within  its 
Industry — 

^  Stands  ready  to  reasonably  cooperate 
with  all. 

^  Added  new  members  this  year  and 
now  enjoys  the  largest  membership  in 
its  history. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT 
PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 
Clyde,  Ohio 

LON  P.  FLANIGAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  President 
R.  C.  DUNCAN,  Huron,  Ohio,  Vice-President 
ROY  IRONS,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Secretary-Treasurer 

TRUSTEES: 

A.  E.  SLESSMAN,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MARTIN  MEETER,  Lansing,  HI. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Chicago,  lU. 

JOHN  M.  STROUP,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  HAMILTON,  New  London,  Wis. 
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Growers  can  look  forward  to  bigger  yields,  and  you  to 
better  quality  vegetable  crops,  when  you  supply  seed  treated 
with  SEMESAN.  For  this  seed  disinfectant  has  proved 
through  years  of  use  that  it  effectively  checks  seed  rotting, 
gives  better  stands,  reduces  damping-off  and  frequently  im¬ 
proves  vegetable  quality  while  helping  to  increase  the 
yield.  Applied  in  dust  or  liquid  form  with  very  little  labor 
and  at  extremely  low  cost  —  only  ^cto  leper  pound  of 
seed.  Used  successfully  for  more  than  12  years!  Vegetable 
Pamphlet  sent  free. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  INC. 

Du  Pont  Building  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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Negotiations  with  other  countries  are  in  prospect,  including 
France  and  Spain,  but  an  agreement  with  Italy  does  not  seem 
likely  in  the  near  future  owing  to  present  disturbed  conditions. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  tomato  canners  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  proposed  Italian  agreement  and  appeared  before 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  to  present  a  brief 
on  the  subject  of  Italian  tomato  imports  into  this  country. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreements  as  they  affect  the  canning 
industry  were  announced  in  the  Association’s  Information  Letter 
promptly  after  their  promulgation. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  list  gives  the  titles  of  publications  issued  in  1935,  also  the 
titles  of  articles  contributed  by  the  menil>ers  of  the  Research  Laboratories’ 
staff  to  scientific  and  trade  publications. 

Miscellanfmus  Publications: 

Address  of  President  and  Treasurer’s  Reiiort,  1935. 

Report  of  the  Secretary,  1935. 

Canners  Directory,  1935. 

Information  Letters,  Nos.  535-583,  inclusive. 

Labeling  Canned  Foods. 

Review  of  Legislation  of  Interest  to  the  Canning  Industry. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  A.gi'ioultui-al  Adjustment  Act. 

Analysis  of  the  Opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Schechter  Case. 

Pending  Legislation  of  Intere.st  to  Canning  Industry. 

Future  of  the  NRA. 

Reprints  of  CoT>eland  Bill  (January  12  and  March  30). 

Hearings  on  AAA  Amendments. 

Consumer  Claims  Against  the  Canning  Industry. 

Answers  to  Questions  You  Ask  About  Canned  Food  Labeling. 

Plain  Facts — Plain  Labeling. 

Adequate  Labeling. 

Statistics  : 

Census  Report  on  Canned  Fooils — 1933 — Bulletin  113-A. 

Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics — Bulletin  11 4- A. 

Factors  Affecting  Production  and  Distribution  of  Canned  Peas, 

Corn,  Tomatoes  and  Snap  Beans. 

Raw  PiioDUCTs: 

Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning  Crops. 

Home  Economics: 

Canned  Corn. 

Canned  Peas. 

Canned  Tomatoes. 

Community  Meals. 

Canned  Foods:  Safe,  Nutritious,  Wholesome. 

Canned  Food  Facts. 

Consumer  Education. 

Labouatorv  Publication  : 

The  Canning  of  Spinach — Circular  17-L. 

Articles  Contributed  to  Scientific  and  Trade  Publications  : 

“Calcium  Availability  in  Foods  Containing  Oxalates:  A  Preliminary  Re¬ 
port,’’  by  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanlxirn.  published  in  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  1935,  V.  27,  p.  732.  Editorial  comment: 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  August  10,  1935. 
“Control  of  Spoilage  in  Tomato  .Tuice  Canning,’’  by  E.  J.  Cameron.  The 
Conner,  July  20,  1935,  p.  7  :  Canning  Age,  August,  1935,  p.  355 ; 
The  Canning  Trade,  July  22,  1935,  p.  7. 

“Spoilage  Problems  in  Canning  Tomato  Juice  and  Pumpkin,’’  by  E.  J. 
Cameron.  The  Conner,  February  23,  1935,  p.  7 — Part  II,  March  2, 
1935,  p.  12 :  Canning  Age,  May,  1935,  p.  238 :  The  Canning  Trade, 
March  11,  1935,  p.  12. 

“Permanent  Aqueous  Microscopic  Mounts.’’  by  H.  R.  Smith.  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Analytical  Edition,  1935,  V.  7,  p.  286. 
“Do  Common  Foods  Contain  Vitamin  D?’’,  written  by  E.  F.  Kohman,  wsa 
published  as  an  editorial  in  a  well-known  scientific  journal. 

THE  PRESS 

Both  the  trade  and  the  news  press  have  cooperated  with  the  Association 
and  the  industry  in  their  discussion  of  .\ssociation  affairs  and  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  information  concerning  the  industry  and  its  products.  The  Association 
deeply  appreciates  this  cooperation  and  will  make  every  effort  to  merit  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  press  and  writers  in  the  Association  as  a  source 
of  authoritative  information. 

RESOLUTIONS 

During  the  year  the  Association  took  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
the  re.solutions  adopted  at  the  convention  in  1935. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  Association’s  charter  of  incorpo¬ 
ration. 


TOMATO  AND  TOMATO  PROD¬ 
UCTS  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21,  1936 

The  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section  meeting  convened 
at  nine  fifty-five  o’clock,  Mr.  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland, 
Maryland,  Acting  Chairman,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  I  appear  before  you  as  Acting 
Chairman  of  this  Section  because  of  the  tragic  accidental  death 
in  an  automobile  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Section,  Mr.  J.  Roscoe 
Wheatley,  of  Easton,  Maryland.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  for 
the  industry  in  our  part  of  the  country  and  a  very  untimely, 
tragic  occurrence.  I  was  asked  to  preside  in  his  place,  and 
that  is  my  only  reason  for  appearing  before  you  this  morning. 

First,  we  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  who  will 
nominate  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Section  for  the 
coming  year.  I  shall  name  Mr.  Carl  Scudder,  of  Windfall, 
Indiana;  Mr.  James  M.  Shriver,  of  Westminster,  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  James  Hanson,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  as  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee. 

This  morning  we  have  a  program  which  is  obviously  most 
interesting,  and  I  can  see  by  the  attendance  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  We  shall  move  at  once  to  consider  that’ program. 
The  first  general  subject  before  us  is,  “Field  and  Factory  Con¬ 
trol  in  Canning  Tomato  Products.”  We  have  two  speakers  on 
that  subject.  The  first  sub-title  is,  “Improvement  in  Picking 
Methods,”  a  very  significant  development  which  will  be  described 
to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  thick  of  it,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  works  with  Kemp  Brothers  Company  in  Frankfort, 
Indiana,  Mr.  George  Roush.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Roush 
at  this  time. 

[Mr.  Roush’s  address  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  April  6th,  1936,  as  a 
special  article,  that  you  may  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  “picking  crews”  to  harvest  tomato  crops  for  the  canner  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  which  you  will  find  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.] 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY;  Under  the  same  general  subject  of 
“Field  and  Factory  Control”  we  have  a  second  speech  on  “Sort¬ 
ing  and  Trimming,”  and  the  speaker  will  be  our  good  friend. 
Dr.  William  H.  Harrison,  Director  of  Research  Department, 
Continental  Can  Company,  'Chicago.  Dr.  Harrison. 

[Dr.  Harrison’s  paper  “Sorting  and  ’Trimming,”  will  appear  in  our  issue 
of  June  1st,  1936,  in  ample  time  to  plan  your  course  during  the  season,  on 
his  expert  and  valuable  advice.  Published  so  near  the  season  it  will  not  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten,  as  would  happen  in  too  many  cases  if  published  now.] 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  You  gentlemen,  of  course,  recognize 
this  as  a  problem  which  has  affected,  as  the  speakers  have  said, 
every  section  of  the  tomato  industry  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  The  next  subject  is  “Bacterial  Con¬ 
trol  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning.”  The  extent  of  the  tomato  juice 
industry  is  almost  as  wide  now  as  the  extent  of  other  tomato 
products.  That  will  be  discussed  for  us  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron, 
Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Dr.  Cameron. 

DR.  E.  J.  CAMERON :  In  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning, 
you  may  note  considerable  repetition  of  what  I  have  said  in 
the  past.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  repetition  because  it  has 
reference  to  things  that  should  be  emphasized.  You  may  also 
note  a  certain  rambling  in  the  paper,  and  that  is  due  to  my 
desire  to  show  you  how  this  work  is  tied  up  with  the  general 
research  program  on  spoilage.  We  refer  to  the  studies  as  pro¬ 
cessing  studies,  which  were  inaugurated  a  good  many  years 
ago  and  are  still  under  way.  We  expect  they  will  be  under 
way  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 

[Dr.  Cameron’s  valuable  instructions  “Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice 
Canning”  will  be  given  in  The  Canning  Trade  of  June  8th,  long  before  the 
tomato  season  is  on,  but  at  a  time  when  you  will  be  actively  considering  the 
season’s  operations,  and  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what 
he  says,  and  apply  it,  as  you  should.] 
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W.  E.  NICHOLOY 
Scott  Viner  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  The  next  subject  for  our  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  of  “Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers.”  Our  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre,  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva,  New  York.  We  shall  be  glad 
if  Dr.  Sayre  will  speak  to  us  at  this  time. 

[As  this  subject  must  be  handled  early  in  the  season.  Dr.  Sayre’s  vital 
paper  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  March  2nd,  together  with  the  questions 
asked  him,  and  his  replies.  Every  tomato  canner  will  welcome  this  helpful 
and  expert  service.] 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  We  shal  now  hear  a  report  on  the 
labeling  subject.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 

Descriptive  Labeling  as  Applied  to  Tomatoes 

By  Mr.  H.  L.  Cannon 

AS  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Descriptive  Labeling 
k  for  Tomatoes,  I  wish  to  report  that  your  Committee  has 
felt  it  is  entirely  incumbent  upon  the  Tomato  Section,  as  it  is 
upon  all  the  other  Sections,  to  really  give  an  intelligent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  can  for  the  consumer.  I  might  say 
the  canning  industry  is  more  or  less  on  the  spot  to  do  that, 
and  I  think  every  effort  is  being  put  forward  to  do  that  in  an 
intelligent  way. 

I  regret  very  much  that  your  Committee  has  been  unable  to 
give  you  final  recommendations,  because  we  feel  it  is  such  an 
important  matter  to  have  those  descriptions  as  intelligent  and 
fair  to  both  consumer  and  producer  as  possible,  and  we  would 
like  to  ask  your  indulgence  and  report  progress  in  the  work 
that  is  being  done.  It  is  not  being  neglected.  Every  avenue 
of  information  is  being  followed,  and  we  hope  when  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  various  grades  that  are  canned  is  made,  it 
will  be  intelligent  and  satisfactory.  We  would  ask  to  be  given 
a  little  more  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  As  you  can  see,  that  completes  the 
printed  part  of  our  program.  However,  there  may  be  things 
you  would  like  to  discuss  that  are  not  printed.  The  Tomato 
Section  is  still  in  session.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  from  any  member  of  the  Section  that  you  may  have  on 
your  minds.  If  there  are  no  suggestions,  does  Mr.  Scudder 
have  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee? 

The  Election 

MR.  CARL  SCUDDER:  We  have  selected  the  names  of  Henry 
Dodd  for  Chairman  of  this  Section  and  Kenneth  N.  Rider  for 
Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  The  Nominating  Committee  presents 
the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Dodd,  of  San  Francisco,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Section,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  of  Trafal¬ 
gar,  Indiana,  as  Secretary.  Are  there  other  nominations. 


MR.  SCUDDER:  I  move  the  election  of  these  nominees. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  unanimously 
carried. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  I  am  very  glad  to  announce  these 
gentlemen  elected.  Let  me  present  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Section.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Rider  apparently  is  not  present. 

Gentlemen,  is  there  anything  else  to  be  considered?  If  not, 

I  declare  the  session  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-ten  o’clock. 

S  S 

KRAUT  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JANUARY  21,  1936 

The  Kraut  Section  convened  at  ten-ten  o’clock,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Felshaw,  Clyde,  Ohio,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  FELSHAW :  As  usual,  the  first  part  of  our 
program  involves  the  appointing  of  a  Nominating  Committee 
that  will  have  to  do  with  selecting  a  Chairman  to  serve  for 
the  coming  year,  and  also  a  Secretary.  I  will  appoint  on  that 
Nominating  Committee  Lon  P.  Flanigan  of  New  York;  Henry 
Hamilton  of  Wisconsin,  and  Ross  Irons  of  Ohio. 

We  are  going  to  follow  the  program  as  outlined.  Our  first 
subject  is  “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry.”  You  men 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rountree  and  know  of  the  interest 
that  he  has  in  this  subject.  He  is  capable  of  giving  us  very 
valuable  information  along  that  line.  Certainly,  at  this  time 
we  as  kraut  packers,  or  any  other  canners  for  that  matter, 
should  know  our  costs. 

Mr.  George  V.  Rountree  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled 
“Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry.” 

[It  will  appear  in  The  Canning  Trade  of  June  22nd,  in  ample  time  to  set 
up  this  form  for  use  in  the  ’36  operations,  and  near  enough  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  season  to  make  its  value  and  serviceability  more  apparent  than  may  he 
the  case  now.] 

MR.  LON  P.  FLANIGAN  (Geneva,  N.  Y.) :  George,  you 
do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
just  now,  do  you? 

MR.  ROUNTREE:  Briefly,  I  do  not  think  I  would  worry 
about  the  Social  Security  Act  this  year,  1936.  I  believe  you 
will  only  have  to  pay  the  one  per  cent,  unless  your  state  passes 
a  law  that  requires  something.  You  should  become  familiar 
with  that  state  law  if  and  when  it  is  passed. 

MR.  FLANIGAN :  The  employee  contributes  nothing  under 
the  federal  law? 

MR.  ROUNTREE:  The  employee  contributes  nothing  under 
the  federal  act  this  year.  One  of  the  canners  stopped  me  yester¬ 
day  and  said  he  understood  from  my  talk  that  he  would  have 
to  deduct  something  from  the  employee  now  and  he  had  been 
trying  to  get  it  out  of  them  but  discovered  that  he  was  wrong. 
The  employee’s  contribution  begins  in  1937  under  the  federal 
law,  and  it  is  one  per  cent. 

MR.  FLANIGAN :  Is  it  always  one  per  cent? 

MR.  ROUNTREE:  No,  that  increases  over  a  period  of  years. 
Every  three  years  another  one  per  cent  is  added  until  it  reaches 
three  per  cent.  The  management  pays  three  per  cent,  that  is, 
to  old  age  benefit;  the  employee  pays  three  per  cent,  deducted 
by  the  management,  aside  from  the  three  per  cent  paid  for 
compensation  by  the  employer.  The  maximum  upon  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  six  per  cent;  the  employee,  three  per  cent. 

MR.  FLANIGAN :  Would  it  be  fair  to  define  that  law  as 
compulsory  saving? 

MR.  ROUNTREE:  Possibly. 

MR.  IRONS:  Mr.  Rountree,  how  many  men  must  you  employ 
to  come  under  that  act? 

MR.  ROUNTREE:  If  you  employ  eight  men  during  twenty 
weeks  you  are  liable  under  the  law.  If  you  have  one  hundred 
men  for  eight  weeks  and  after  that  employ  them  for  six  weeks 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  you  are  not  liable.  In  other  words,  if 
you  employ  eight  men  for  twenty  weeks,  that  means  if  you 
employ  just  eight  men  during  any  one  day  in  those  twenty 
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weeks  within  the  year,  then  you  are  liable.  I  can  see  where 
a  small  pea  canner,  for  example,  can  escape  that  law. 

CHAIRMAN  FELSHAW :  I  think  that  was  brought  out  yes¬ 
terday  by  Mr.  Austern  in  the  general  session  and  I  rather  inter¬ 
preted  that  to  mean  that  some  small  kraut  packers  might  be 
exempt  from  that  entirely. 

MR.  ROUNTREE:  Incidentally,  agricultural  labor  is  not 
included. 

MR.  IRONS:  That  is  the  impression  I  got  from  Mr.  Austern 
and  I  wanted  to  bring  the  point  out  because  a  lot  of  people 
were  not  there  yesterday. 

CHAIRMAN  FELSHAW:  It  is  true  that  there  are  so  many 
items  of  cost  entering  into  our  business  from  year  to  year  that 
we  are  hardly  aware  that  they  are  here  until  we  come  to  the 
end  of  our  season.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  all  of  us  to  keep 
up  to  the  minute  on  just  what  is  happening. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  that  subject  we  will  go 
to  another  subject  which  certainly  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
when  we  consider  that  each  year  the  quality  of  our  products 
in  the  can,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  sauer  kraut  or  what  it  is, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important,  is  being  checked  on  more 
carefully,  not  only  by  the  buyer  but  by  the  Government  as  well. 
It  behooves  all  packers  to  consider  carefully  the  source  of  their 
raw  material.  Certainly  we  are  aware  that  we  can  not  pack 
quality  unless  we  receive  quality  and  Mr.  Baker  is  in  a  postiion 
to  tell  us  something  about  the  business  of  kraut  cabbage  on  a 
grade  basis. 

[Mr.  Baker’s  paper  “Grading  of  Cabbage"  and  the  additional  remarks  he 
made  at  its  end,  will  be  published  in  The  Canning  Trade  of  May  18th — ^jnst 
about  the  time  active  interest  in  -  the  cabbage  crop  is  beginning — and  there¬ 
fore  more  timely,  and  more  serviceable  than  at  present.] 

MR.  E.  T.  JOHNSON:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
where  he  gets  his  inspectors.  Does  the  state  provide  those? 

MR.  BAKER:  We  have  in  the  State  Department  what  are 
known  as  Federal-State  contracts.  Those  contracts  differ  with 
different  states.  Their  purpose  is  to  furnish  a  licensed  Federal 
Inspector,  operating  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  Super¬ 
visor.  In  Ohio  we  have  a  contract  which  specifies  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  shall  furnish  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  inspec¬ 
tors,  those  inspectors  to  be  trained  and  licensed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Federal  Supervisor  of  that  state. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  we  secure  them  there;  generally 
speaking,  there  is  a  little  variation,  of  course.  Some  contracts 
are  with  the  extension  departments. 

There  is  a  little  different  method  in  selecting  them,  but,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  that  is  the  underlying  system  which  is  back 
of  the  selection  of  all  of  them  in  all  states.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  LEO  REEL  (E.  J.  Balza  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis.) : 
Can  you  give  us  the  advantage  of  this  grading  when  cabbage 
is  loaded  in  cars? 

MR.  BAKER:  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  we  have  not  in¬ 
spected  any  cabbage  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  was  loaded  in 


cars  and  shipped  in  that  manner  so  I  can  not  answer  your 
question  in  an  intelligent  or  comprehensive  way.  Mr.  Russell 
is  here  from  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  ever 
inspected  any  cabbage  that  moved  in  cars  there,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  have,  have  you  Russell? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  You  mean  kraut  cabbage?  I  believe  not. 
We  inspect  a  few  cars  a  year  of  market  cabbage. 

MR.  BAKER:  A  short  time  ago  I  came  home  and  my  young¬ 
est  daughter — if  you  will  pardon  my  mentioning  my  family — 
does  not  like  to  get  up  in  the  morning  to  get  to  school  so  her 
mother  bought  her  an  alarm  clock,  and  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion  I  heard  her  ask  her  older  sister,  as  she  was  about  to  go 
to  bed,  “Blanche,  did  you  wind  ‘speaker’?”  Blanche  said  she 
had. 

In  the  morning  I  said,  “Peggy  what  were  you  talking  about 
last  night?”  “Well,”  she  said,  “you  know,  daddy,  I  named  that 
alarm  clock  that  mother  got  me  for  Christmas  ‘speaker’  because 
it  always  gets  the  strongest  in  the  middle  and  I  think  it  is 
never  going  to  stop.” 

I  have  enjoyed  meeting  you  very  much  but  I  will  stop. 

CHAIRMAN  FELSHAW :  The  two  subjects  that  we  have 
just  listened  to  we  must  admit  are  of  vital  importance  to  us  as 
packers  and  they  are  subjects  that  we  have  got  to  grive  some 
recognition.  It  sort  of  puts  us  in  the  position  of  the  negro 
sentinel  that  I  read  about.  The  sergeant  was  giving  him  all 
sorts  of  instructions  as  he  placed  him  on  duty  and  he  wound 
up  by  telling  him,  “If  anything  moves,  you  shoot!”  “Yas,  suh! 
If  anything  moves,  I  shoot.” 

So,  it  sort  of  puts  us  in  a  “hit”  position.  We  have  got  to 
be  on  the  alert  and  watch  our  job  or  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  predicament. 

The  next  subject  on  our  program  this  morning  is  rather  a 
touchy  subject  perhaps,  but  I  recall  that  a  year  or  two  ago 
we  as  an  industry  were  down  in  the  dumps  so  to  speak,  we 
were  looking  for  something  to  pull  us  out  of  the  condition  that 
the  depression  had  dragged  us  down  into  and  we  forgot  that 
we  can  not  expect  any  help  except  from  ourselves  and  we  looked 
to  conditions  outside  of  the  industry  to  help  us.  A  good  deal 
of  work  was  done  and  nothing  was  accomplished. 

We  certainly  have  got  to  look  to  our  own  industry.  We  have 
got  to  work  that  condition  out  from  within  our  own  industry, 
and  the  work  that  we  do  as  individuals  and  collectively  is  the 
thing  that  really  is  going  to  pull  us  out  of  this  so-called  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  kraut  industry.  Perhaps  that  is  true  of  the  whole 
depression.  We  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that  it  is  an 
individual  proposition  and  we  must  work  it  out  ourselves  rather 
than  expect  anything  from  the  outside  to  come  in  and  hand  us 
a  set  program  which  will  be  acceptable  and  profitable  to  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Flanigan  is  going  to  talk  to  us  on  “Cabbage  Acreage  in 
1936.” 

Cabbage  Acreage  in  1936 

The  officers  in  charge  of  this  meeting  had  a  huddle  where 
they  made  an  effort  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  program 
would  be  most  suitable  to  this  meeting  today,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Felshaw,  said  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Balza,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  need  is  a  first-class  accountant  for  one  part 
of  the  program,  and  for  the  other  part  we  ought  to  have  a 
good  dirt  farmer;  that  pretty  well  covers  the  scope  of  our 
business. 

Balza  was  quick  to  reply,  “Well,  there  is  no  question  about 
who  the  accountant  should  be.  George  Rountree  is  by  far  the 
most  eminent  canning  accountant  in  the  whole  continent,  but 
what  about  the  dirt  farmer?” 

Felshaw  said,  “Wait!  maybe  we  can  sub-divide  that.  How 
about  getting  Baker  for  the  farmer  and  Flanigan  for  the  dirt?” 

So  I  was  selected  for  a  place  on  this  program  because  I  am 
an  eminent  authority  on  agricultural  matters;  I  am  a  regular 
hardened,  horny-handed  son  of  agricultural  toil.  I  was  put  on 
this  program  because  I  can  give  you  boys  some  good  advice 
based  on  long  experience  handling  the  plow  handles. 

I  am  almost  in  the  same  position  as  that  orchardist  who  had 
bought  himself  a  farm,  and  the  real  estate  agents  had  given 
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him  glowing  guarantees  of  what  he  could  do  with  an  orchard 
on  this  piece  of  property,  and  the  farmer  bought  it  and  tried 
it  out  for  a  season  or  two  and  came  back  to  the  agent  and 
said,  “You  swindled  me  on  this  proposition.  You  told  me  I 
could  grow  nuts  on  this  land.” 

The  real  estate  man  said,  “You  misunderstood  that;  I  said 
you  could  ‘go  nuts’  on  this  land.” 

Felshaw  had  me  down  here  in  the  first  place  for  the  second 
speaker  on  this  program — ^there  were  to  be  three  of  us.  I  said, 
“No,  I  will  not  be  the  wicked  middle  man.”  So  we  left  that 
for  a  Baker.  I  wanted  to  have  the  last  spot  so  I  could  be  the 
one  to  kiss  the  crowd  good-bye  and  see  you  off  as  it  were. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  three  fellows  came  into  the  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York,  week  before  last,  and  went  to 
the  information  desk  and  inquired  what  time  the  train  was 
going  to  leave;  found  they  had  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  to 
wait  so  stepped  into  the  Commodore  Bar,  next  door,  to  kill  the 
time.  They  had  one  drink  apiece  that  made  a  new  man  out 
of  them  and  another  drink  for  the  new  man.  Finally  one  man 
looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  they  had  just  one  minute  to 
catch  the  train,  so  they  went  scampering  through  the  corridors 
of  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

One  of  the  three  was  very  fat  and  he  could  not  get  along 
as  fast  as  the  other  two  could,  and  these  two  speedier  ones 
were  able  to  scramble  on  to  the  back  car,  but  the  fat  man  was 
left  on  the  platform.  A  red  cap,  having  witnessed  the  per¬ 
formance,  came  up  to  the  fat  man  and  said,  “I  am  sorry  that 
you  missed  the  train;  that  was  certainly  too  bad.” 

“Don’t  feel  sorry  for  me;  feel  sorry  for  those  two  other 
guys;  they  came  down  here  to  see  me  off.” 

That  is  why  I  wanted  to  be  last  on  the  program.  I  wanted 
to  see  you  boys  off. 

I  was  assigned  to  talk  about  the  question  of  acreage  in  the 
cabbage  business.  I  thought,  “That  will  be  easy.  I  will  get 
Roy  Irons  to  send  me  a  bale  of  papers  and  statistics,  and  I 
will  figure  out  very  easily  where  the  acreage  is  low,  profits  are 
high,  and  I  will  show  this  on  the  blackboard  here,  and  we  will 
quit  planting  cabbage  at  all  and  we  will  begin  to  make  money. 
Roy  did  furnish  statistics  and  I  found  out  that  in  1934,  a  year 
which  is  still  comparatively  clear  in  the  memory  of  all,  we  had 
16,000  acres  of  kraut  cabbage  in  the  United  States,  and  kraut 
was  worth  from  forty-five  to  as  high  as  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  In 
1933,  16,000  acres  were  planted  and  kraut  was  worth  anywhere 
from  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  dozen.  In 
1935,  we  had  16,000  acres  of  cabbage  and  kraut  has  been  worth 
anywhere  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen.  All  of 
which  proves  absolutely  nothing. 

The  acreage  does  not  seem  to  exercise  a  very  strict  control 
over  our  profits  and  our  operations.  But  I  did  find  that  when 
we  have  26,000  acres  of  cabbage  there  is  no  doubt  about  how 


we  stand;  there  is  no  chance  for  even  Providence  to  help  out 
then.  It  seems  that  Providence  is  the  only  source  of  help  we 
have  in  this  matter  and  sometimes  Providence  will  treat  us  all 
right  on  16,000  acres  and  sometimes  Providence  does  not  treat 
us  so  good.  But  on  26,000  acres  Providence  has  never  been 
good  to  us. 

I  found  out  by  studying  statistics — at  least,  I  have  become 
convinced — that  no  kraut  packer  has  made  money  on  cabbage 
at  $2.00  a  ton.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  no  kraut  packer 
has  lost  money  on  $15.00  a  ton.  I  am  not  going  to  throw  this 
open  to  question  like  the  other  two  speakers  did  because  I  am 
not  going  to  undertake  to  prove  my  statements,  but  I  believe 
you  will  agree  substantially  that  that  statement  is  true. 

This  doubling  of  the  acreage  is  costly.  Where  we  contract 
two  acres  where  we  contracted  one  before,  it  certainly  indicates 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  make  any  money. 

A  little  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  said  to  his  father, 
when  walking  down  the  street  one  day:  “I  have  been  reading 
a  lot  in  the  paper  since  the  repeal  of  prohibition  about  drunken 
men.  How  do  you  tell  when  a  man  is  drunk?” 

The  father  said,  “You  see  those  two  men  across  the  street 
there?  If  you  were  drunk,  that  would  look  like  four.” 

The  boy  said,  “Father,  there  is  only  one.” 

I  could  make  a  ringing  and  excellent  speech  here  about  the 
reduction  of  cabbage  acreage  which  is  the  thing  I  would  like 
to  get  you  all  to  do,  but  I  know  that,  if  I  were  successful  in 
inducing  every  man  in  this  room  to  abstain  from  contracting 
a  single  acre  of  cabbage  for  another  year,  it  still  would  not 
accomplish  our  purpose,  because  some  other  guy  would  go  and 
plant  four  or  five  times  as  many  acres  as  he  had  intended  on 
account  of  our  abstinence.  It  just  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  like  to  find  ways  to  accomplish  difficult  things 
in  this  world,  that  this  acreage  business — there  is  no  way  to 
beat  it!  If  there  is  a  formula  for  overcoming  it  I  would  like 
to  find  out  what  it  is. 

I  am  now  at  the  conclusion  of  my  speech.  Maybe  some  of 
you  by  this  time  are  ready  to  go  down  to  the  Tap  Room. 

There  were  three  deaf  Englishmen  on  the  tram  in  London. 
One  of  them  was  anxiously  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the 
elevated  train  to  watch  for  his  station  and  the  signs  were  rather 
obscured,  he  could  not  see  so  clearly.  They  stopped  at  one 
place  where  it  was  particularly  crowded  on  the  platform  and 
they  could  not  see  the  signs  indicating  what  the  station  was, 
and  one  deaf  boy  turned  to  his  neighbor  and  said,  “Is  this 
Wembl’y?”  The  fellow  said,  “No,  this  is  Thursday.”  The 
deaf  boy  said,  “Thirsty?  So  am  I.” 

That  is  what  I  would  like  you  to  do  now. 

CHAIRMAN  FELSHAW :  With  those  remarks  on  acreage 
I  think  that  we  certainly  are  in  for  a  great  year  this  coming 
season. 

That  concludes  the  set  program  that  we  had  arranged  for 
today.  The  men  who  have  prepared  these  subjects  are  men 
who  are  familiar  with  their  particular  work  and  they  have 
given  us  from  the  store  of  their  knowledge  points  which,  as 
we  have  said,  are  of  vital  interest  to  us.  They  have  spent 
considerable  time  on  these  subjects  and  they  certainly  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  recognition  in  pay  for  their  efforts.  I  know 
we  all  appreciate  their  remarks  and  the  effort  they  have  put 
forth,  not  only  to  prepare  these  subjects  but  to  come  to  Chicago 
and  deliver  them  to  us. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  or  any  subject  that  anyone 
would  like  to  bring  up  at  this  time  we  will  have  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  Mr.  Flanigan,  are  you  in  position 
to  make  a  report  on  that? 

The  Election 

MR.  FLANIGAN:  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  Committee  is  pleased 
to  suggest  for  Chairman  of  the  Kraut  Section  for  the  ensuing 
year  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Balza  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  for 
Secretary  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Pressing  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  I  move 
that  these  nominations  be  declared  the  wish  of  the  house. 

The  motion  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Flanigan,  the  meeting  'adjourned  at 
eleven-forty  o’clock. 
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PITTED  RED  CHERRY  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21,  1936 

The  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section  Meeting  convened  at  nine- 
thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  Karl  S.  Reynolds,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  first  matter  on  the  program 
is  the  address  on  the  Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control,  which  was  quite 
a  serious  problem  in  the  cherry  industry  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  this  year. 

[Dr.  G.  W.  Keitt  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled,  “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Con¬ 
trol,”  and  it  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  March  16th,  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  give  it  attentive  study,  and  if  your  crops  are  affected,  take  steps,  in  time. 
The  questions  asked  Dr.  Keitt,  and  his  answers  will  all  be  included.  Studying 
the  matter  in  this  way,  without  distraction,  we  believe,  is  making  full  use  of 
the  helpful  information,  and  by  the  greatest  number.] 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  do  not  want  to  shut  off  unduly 
this  very,  very  interesting  discussion,  but  we  have  got  to  go 
on  with  our  program.  I  know  that  Dr.  Keitt  will  be  very  glad 
to  answer  questions  and  talk  with  you  individually  after  the 
meeting. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  brief  resume  from  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  on  the  “Statistical  Position  of  Red  Cherries.” 


Statistical  Position  of  Red  Cherries, 

By  Carlos  Campbell 

I  AM  not  going  to  take  very  much  of  your  time  to  discuss 
this  subject  as  all  of  you  have  been  receiving  our  reports  on 
stocks  and  shipments  of  red  pitted  cherries,  and  we  feel  that 
these  reports  give  the  information  necessary  for  any  one  to 
analyze  the  statistical  position  of  this  item.  We  try  to  keep 
the  form  of  our  report  the  same  throughout  so  that  you  can 
compare  one  month  with  another  and  this  year’s  position  with 
that  of  last  year.  Our  report  in  its  present  form  is  a  result 
of  putting  into  effect  a  number  of  suggestions  made  by  cherry 
canners.  If  at  any  time  you  feel  that  the  report  can  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  your  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

The  red  pitted  cherry  pack  of  1935  was,  as  you  know,  very 
large.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  was  the  largest  on  record  and  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  movement  out  of  canners’  hands  up  to  the  first  of 
January  was  the  largest  for  which  we  have  any  record. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  some  com¬ 
parisons  of  this  year’s  movement  of  cherries  with  the  movement 
during  former  years.  The  record  of  shipments  as  compiled  by 
the  Statistical  Division,  National  Canners  Association,  extends 
back  to  August,  1934  only.  But  you  are,  no  doubt,  all  familiar 
with  the  bulletin  which  Professor  Marshall  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  issued  last  year.  This  is  an  excellent  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  merchandising  red  pitted  cherries  and  contains 
a  number  of  graphs  showing  the  rate  of  shipment  of  No.  2’s 
and  No.  lO’s. 

I  have  constructed  a  graph  which  shows  the  shipments  of 
No.  10  cherries  out  of  canners’  hands  for  1933,  1934,  and  up 
to  December  31,  1935.  The  shipments  for  previous  years  are 
shown  on  a  similar  chart  in  Professor  Marshall’s  bulletin. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  this  graph  you  will  note  there  is  a 
scale  which  is  in  terms  of  thousands  of  cases.  Each  line  on 
the  chart  begins  at  the  extreme  left  at  a  point  on  the  scale 
which  represents  the  pack  for  that  year.  You  will  notice  the 
line  for  each  year  descends  very  rapidly  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  thus  indicating  a  very  rapid  movement  out  of 
canners’  hands  during  that  period.  That,  I  think,  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  part  to  shipments  to  fill  future  contracts.  You  will 
notice,  however,  that  the  shipments  usually  slow  up  about  the 
first  of  November  and  for  three  or  four  months  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  small.  Beginning  about  the  first  of  March  or  April,  the 
movement  usually  picks  up.  Unfortunately  this  later  accelera¬ 
tion  in  shipments  has  been  accomplished  by  a  cut  in  prices. 


S.  CARLE  COOLING 
Sales  Manager 
National  Can  Co. 
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I  believe  that  was  true  for  each  of  the  years  1930  and  1933. 
In  1934  because  of  the  relatively  low  level  of  stocks  at  this 
time  of  year  and  because  of  improving  demand  conditions,  the 
shipments  moved  out  to  a  very  low  level  by  the  end  of  the 
season  without  the  price-cutting  stimulus. 

During  1935  with  the  very  large  pack,  we  had  the  charac¬ 
teristic  large  early  movement.  There  was,  however,  a  very 
decided  drop  in  prices  soon  after  the  pack  was  finished  and  the 
shipments  during  September  and  October  increased  over  previ¬ 
ous  years  correspondingly.  Shipments  during  November  and 
December  of  1935  although  smaller  than  for  September  and 
October,  were  considerably  larger  than  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  previous  years.  Stocks  on  the  first  of  January,  you 
will  note  from  the  chart,  were  below  those  for  the  same  date 
in  1932,  1933,  and  1934  but  were  larger  than  the  stocks  a  year 
ago. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  the  remainder  of  the  year 
will  bring.  In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  demand  situation.  Demand  in  the  case  of  fruits  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  demand  for  canned  vegetables.  The 
sale  of  canned  cherries  like  the  sale  of  many  canned  fruits 
responds  to  an  increase  in  payrolls  relatively  more  than  the 
sale  of  canned  vegetables.  The  sale  of  canned  vegetables  re¬ 
sponds  more  to  the  spread  of  employment.  This  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  first  portion  of  the  family  income  is  likely 
to  be  spent  for  the  less  expensive,  more  staple  products  but  as 
that  income  is  increased  as  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  index 
of  payrolls,  relatively  larger  portions  of  the  income  are  spent 
for  canned  fruits.  During  1934  and  1935  we  have  experienced 
an  increase  in  the  index  of  payrolls  which  has  been  reflected  in 
increased  sales  of  most  of  the  canned  fruits. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply,  however,  that  demand  is  the  only 
factor  which  should  be  taken  into  account  nor  that  all  canned 
fruits  react  in  the  same  way.  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  connection  to  the  situation  which  has  developed 
recently  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  certain  other  canned  fruits. 
To  be  specific,  I  have  reference  to  the  recent  decline  in  the 
price  of  canned  peaches.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  situation  for  other  fruits  should  be  affected  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  case  of  red  pitted  cherries  with  stocks  at  present  levels 
and  with  the  improvement  in  demand,  or  rather  I  should  say, 
with  the  nature  of  the  improvement  in  demand  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  past  year,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
cherries  should  enjoy  a  relatively  greater  increase  in  sales  than 
during  former  years.  I  do  not  want  to  predict  what  will 
happen  in  the  price  nor  the  sale  of  cherries  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  but  with  stocks  at  their  present  level  and 
with  the  prospect  for  demand  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  very  definite  relationship  between  red  pitted  cherry  prices 
and  the  price  changes  of  cling  peaches. 
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During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  pack  of  red  pitted  cherries  canned  in  No.  2  tins. 
The  1935  pack  of  1,287,000  cases  was  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  1934.  The  shipment  of  No.  2’s  up  to  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1932  to  1934  inclusive,  averaged  65  per  cent  of  the  pack. 
During  1935,  70  per  cent  of  the  2’s  had  been  shipped  out  by 
the  first  of  December.  You  understand,  of  course,  percentages 
may  be  misleading  at  times  but  if  you  convert  these  percent¬ 
ages  into  actual  cases,  you  will  find  that  the  1935  movement 
shows  considerably  larger  than  the  percentage  increase  indi¬ 
cates.  In  1934,  85  per  cent  of  the  pack  had  been  shipped  out  by 
the  first  of  December  but  the  actual  shipments  were  smaller 
than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1935. 

The  shipment  of  No.  lO’s  up  to  the  first  of  January,  1934,  rep¬ 
resented  63  per  cent  of  the  pack,  whereas  in  1935,  57  per  cent 
had  been  shipped  out  by  that  date;  but  the  movement  in  1935 
in  actual  cases  was  much  larger  than  that  of  1934.  These  com¬ 
parisons,  however,  indicate  a  somewhat  smaller  movement  of 
the  lO’s  than  of  2’s  for  1935.  Just  why  that  has  occurred  I 
will  leave  to  your  conclusion.  When  you  look  at  the  absolute 
figures,  however,  of  the  movement  of  lO’s  during  1935,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  when  com¬ 
pared  with  absolute  movement  for  previous  years. 

Professor  Marshall  in  his  bulletin  to  which  I  referred  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  makes  a  statement  that  the  cut  in  prices  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  was  necessary  in  order  to  move  the  pack  and 
probably  would  not  have  been  necessary  had  the  opening  prices 
been  somewhat  lower.  I  would  hardly  want  to  draw  that  con¬ 
clusion  for  this  year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  years  to  which 
he  refers  were  years  in  which  the  demand  for  fruits  was  declin¬ 
ing,  income  was  very  low,  and  it  was  difficult  to  move  any 
product  except  at  a  very  low  price.  I  doubt  very  much  if  we 
want  to  use  the  experience  of  those  years  as  representative  of 
1935  or  1936  because  of  the  differences  in  the  character  of 
demand. 

There  is,  of  course,  this  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a 
statement;  If  you  find  that  the  pack  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  amount  which  has  moved  into  consumption  in  previous 
years,  and  if  that  surplus  is  carried  on  throughout  the  season, 
that  it  exerts  a  depressing  influence  on  the  price  throughout  the 
year;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  season,  in  order  to  move  the  stocks 
out  to  get  ready  for  the  next  year’s  pack,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
prices,  you  can  readily  see  that  you  not  only  lose  at  the  time 
the  prices  are  cut,  but  you  will  have  lost  throughout  the  season 
because  of  the  depressing  effect  of  that  surplus  on  the  other 
amounts  which  you  sold. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest,  however,  any  procedure  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that.  But,  if  it  were  possible  to  move  the  surplus 
into  consumers’  hands  early  in  the  season  at  prices  which  would 
increase — that  is,  spread  the  consumption — ^by  “spread  the  con¬ 
sumption”  I  mean  to  move  it.  into  consumers’  hands  who  might 
not  otherwise  buy — you  do  not,  or  would  not  affect  the  sales 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Retail  prices  we  do  not  move  directly  with  wholesale  prices. 
For  certain  items  there  tends  to  be  a  certain  retail  price  which 
represents  the  bottom  and  at  which  an  average-sized  pack  may 
move  into  consumption.  If  retail  prices  are  lowered  below  this 
figure,  you  may  bring  into  the  market  a  great  many  more  con¬ 
sumers  or  consumer  groups  who  previously  had  bought  cherries 
very  sparingly.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  cut  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices  during  the  early  part  of  this  season  has  accomplished 
this  spread  in  consumption.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  spread  has  been  accomplished  and  to  that  extent 
the  pressure  of  surplus  stocks  has  been  removed. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  will  go  into  the  matter  of  the  relative 
movement  as  between,  or  as  among  the  various  districts;  that 
is,  the  Eastern  District,  the  Mid -West,  and  the  Western.  If 
you  are  interested  in  making  that  comparison,  it  can  be  made 
very  easily  from  the  reports  which  we  make  monthly  on  stocks 
and  shipments.  I  would  not  want  to  presume  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  the  movement  of  cherries  out  of  New  York  State,  for 
example,  has  been  faster  earlier  in  the  season  than  it  has  in 
the  Middle  West.  There,  no  doubt,  is  an  explanation  for  that, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  make  that  explanation. 

I  would  like  to  say,  though,  in  closing,  that  if  any  of  you 
have  any  questions  regarding  the  service  which  we  are  trying 


to  render,  in  the  matter  of  reporting  stocks  and  shipments,  that 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  if  the  time  permits,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  there  are  any  questions,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  now.  The  next  subject  on  the  program 
was  to  have  been  covered  by  Marc  Hutchinson,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  was  called  into  another  administrative  meeting,  and 
with  your  permission  I  am  going  to  cover  that  subject. 

Descriptive  Labeling 


Last  year,  we  devoted  a  great  deal  of  our  Cherry  Section 
.  Meeting  program  to  a  discussion  of  descriptive  labeling, 
because  that  was  a  thing  paramount  before  the  Association  in 
general.  At  that  time,  we  drew  up  a  simple  set  of  suggestions 
for  descriptive  labeling  confined  to  three  subjects:  Style  of 
pack;  second,  drained  weight;  and  third,  density  of  syrup. 

Under  style  of  pack,  we  decided  that  we  simply  would  clas¬ 
sify  them  as  pitted  red  cherries  or  unpitted  red  cherries  and 
then  describing  further:  Partially-pitted  red  cherries — canned 
red  cherries  from  which  only  a  portion  of  the  pits  have  been 
removed  so  that  there  is  present  more  than  one  cherry  pit  or 
its  equivalent  in  broken  pieces  of  shell  per  each  ten  ounces 
of  contents. 

Under  drained  weight,  we  decided  at  that  time  a  year  ago, 
that  the  regular  pack.  No.  10  tins  unsweetened  pitted  red  cher¬ 
ries  when  the  drained  weight  is  not  less  than  72  ounces;  heavy 
pack  No.  10  tins  unsweetened  pitted  red  cherries  when  the 
drained  weight  is  not  less  than  78  ounces;  slack  pack  No.  10 
tins  unsweetened  and  medium  syrup  pitted  red  cherries  when 
drained  weight  falls  below  72  ounces,  or  extra-heavy  and  heavy 
syrup  P.  R.  cherries  when  drained  weight  is  less  than  67  ounces; 
and  that  when  drained  weight  of  No.  2  tins  unsweetened  P.  R. 
cherries  falls  below  13%  ounces  for  heavy  syrup  packs,  they 
shall  be  called  slack  pack. 

Now  under  the  caption  of  density  of  syrup,  we  decided  that 
extra-heavy  syrup  should  apply  to  be  a  descriptive  term  apply¬ 
ing  where  sugar  solution  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  finished 
product  reads  not  less  than  28  degrees  Brix;  and  that  heavy 
syrup  should  be  used  where  sugar  solution  of  liquid  portion 
of  finished  product  reads  not  less  than  23  degrees  Brix;  and 
that  medium  syrup  should  be  used  where  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  finished  product  contains  a  sugar  solution,  which  reads  not 
less  than  18  degrees  Brix;  and  that  all  these  be  called  unsweet¬ 
ened  when  cherries  are  packed  without  added  sugar. 

In  other  words,  a  very  light  syrup  pack  we  fail  to  recognize 
as  being  a  syrup  pack.  The  idea,  as  you  recall,  was  to  discour¬ 
age  20  degree  syrup  packs. 

Now,  we  had  our  sub-committee  meeting  on  descriptive  label¬ 
ing,  and  this  to  you  is  a  report  of  what  happened.  We  simply 
discussed  this  program  which  was  suggested  a  year  ago,  and 
on  which  very  little  has  been  done;  and  we  decided  that  there 
were  only  two  things  to  be  put  before  you  for  recommendation 
before  we  pass  our  recommendations  to  the  Descriptive  Labeling 
Committee.  One  of  these  is  that  apparently  13%  ounces  was 
a  little  bit  high  on  this  one.  We  are  suggesting  that  that  be 
revised  to  13  ounces;  at  least,  as  a  recommendation.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  such  steps  be  taken  to  establish  13  ounces  as  the 
proper  net  drain  of  an  unsweetened  No.  2  can;  and  that  12% 
ounces  be  permitted  to  stand  on  the  No.  2’s  for  medium  drain 
weight. 

Furthermore,  we  want  to  open  for  discussion  at  least,  the 
possibility  of  raising  the  Federal  minimum  on  a  No.  10  can. 
At  present  you  know  it  stands  at  70  ounces.  The  reason  for 
asking  you  to  give  this  consideration  is  the  subject  we  argued 
on  quite  a  little  last  year.  There  seems  to  be  no  economic 
justification  for  two  or  three  different  packs  being  put  into 
the  same  size  can.  No.  10.  We  feel  it  is  misleading,  perhaps, 
and  at  least  confusing  to  the  trade  to  have  these  different  packs. 
It  certainly  is  confusing  in  sales  to  have  packers  quoting  prices 
on  No.  lO’s  and  no  one  quite  sure  of  what  the  competitor  is 
quoting  on. 

It  is  just  one  suggestion  that  by  raising  the  minimum  per¬ 
mitted  that  that  might  automatically  narrow  the  range  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  ounces.  It  might  bring  it  down  to  a  more 
uniform  pack;  we  might  strike  a  happy  medium  in  the  range 
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of  74  ounces;  have  a  full  can,  and  at  the  same  time, 'not  over¬ 
packed. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  have  taken  up  with  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  the  possibilities  of  this — in  other  words,  a 
discussion  or  consideration  of  how  this  might  be  brought  about, 
and  Dr.  Bigelow  has  written  this: 

“I  went  over  to  the  Food  and  Drug  administration  yesterday 
to  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  January  3, 
regarding  the  drained  weight  of  water-pack  cherries  in  No.  10 
cans.  I  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length  with  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  administration  and  regret  that 
I  cannot  make  a  very  favorable  report.  The  Food  and  Drug 
administration  is  only  interested  in  the  drained  weight  inso¬ 
far  as  it  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  food  that  is  packed 
into  the  can,  and  in  that  way  enables  them  to  judge  of  whether 
the  can  was  packed  as  full  of  the  food  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  You  will  remember  that  the  Department  went  into 
this  matter  and  i)ut  up  a  number  of  experimental  packs  of 
water-pack  cherries  in  No.  10  cans  some  years  ago,  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  cut-out  weight  of  70  ounces  represented 
a  pack  that  was  fair  to  the  consumer  and  as  high  a  cut-out 
drained  weight  as  the  Department  should  expect.  This  being 
true,  they  are  not  inclined  to  take  the  matter  up  again,  although 
we  think  it  probable  that  if  all  the  pitted-cherry  packers  would 
unite  in  a  statement  that  in  their  opinion  the  minimum  cut-out 
weight  in  red  pitted  cherries  should  be  76  ounces  in  a  No.  10, 
the  Department  might  consider  going  into  the  matter  again. 
However,  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  taking  such  action 
before  the  convention.  They  certainly  would  not  take  it  until 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  put  up  experimental  packs 
again  so  that  you  could  not  expect  action  within  a  year.” 

Well,  with  reference  to  that — if  it  is  desirable  to  try  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on  a  No.  10,  a  matter  of  one  year  is  immaterial.  If  it 
is  a  matter  of  progress,  we  should  at  least  give  it  consideration. 
I  do  not  know  as  you  will  all  agree  with  my  personal  theory 
that  the  74  to  78  ounce  pack  would  be  desirable  if  everybody 
could  standardize  on  that  and  not  have  these  three  various 
packs.  That  is  something  for  you  to  decide  and  consider,  and 
not  for  the  committee.  We  did  not  care  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  that. 

The  other  matter  I  mentioned  was  the  matter  of  drained 
weight  on  No.  2’s  and  also,  we  want  to  recommend  to  you  that 
we  maintain  the  same  recommended  Brix  cut-outs  that  we  had 
a  year  ago.  In  other  words,  medium  syrup  is  18  degrees  or 
over — not  less  than  18;  heavy  syrup  is  23;  and  extra-heavy 
syrup  not  less  than  28  degrees. 

Now,  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk  had  an  analysis  made  on  some  cher¬ 
ries  of  his  pack  by  the  testing  laboratories  in  Rochester,  and 
he  found  that  the  water-pack  had  a  Brix  of  10  degrees;  that 
is,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  cherries — the  poured-off  liquid  is 
not  considered,  but  that  means  that  the  liquid  element  of  a  can 


of  cherries  was  ten  degrees  Brix;  forty-degree  syrup  tested  20 
degrees  Brix;  and  65-degree  syrup  tested  32.6  degrees. 

Another,  a  20-degree  syrup  tested  16  degrees  Brix.  You 
see,  that  one  degree  would  fall  less  than  our  minimum  of 
eighteen  and  according  to  the  classification  we  would  disre¬ 
gard  it,  and  it  would  have  to  be  called  unsweetened. 

The  committee  has  felt  that  when  a  consumer  goes  to  buy 
a  can  of  cherries,  he  is  buying  a  can  which  he  thinks  will  be 
filled  with  a  certain  degree  of  sweetness,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
that  twenty  degrees  should  not  be  classified  as  a  sweetened  can 
of  cherries. 

I  sent  a  number  of  samples  to  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Brix  test.  In  a  natural  juice  pack,  a  twenty-degree 
syrup,  a  forty-degree  syrup,  a  fifty,  and  a  sixty,  were  sent  in. 
The  filled-in  weight  of  the  water  pack  and  the  natural  juice 
pack  was  sixteen  ounces  of  fruit  per  can.  The  drained  weight 
of  the  water-pack  was  thirteen  and  two-tenths  ounces.  It  had 
a  cut-out  Brix  of  11  degrees.  The  natural  juice  pack,  with  a 
sixteen-ounce  fill  had  a  cut-out  of  13.5  ounces;  had  a  Brix  of 
16.1.  That  is  very  high  Brix,  you  see  how  it  jumped  from  11 
to  16.  The  twenty-degree  syrup,  with  a  fifteen-ounce  fill,  had 
a  cut-out  of  13.1,  and  had  a  Brix  of  15.4.  The  forty-degree 
syrup,  with  the  fourteen-ounce  fill,  had  a  cut-out  of  13.5,  and 
a  Brix  of  23 — 22  to  23 — it  varied.  The  fifty-degrree  had  a  cut¬ 
out  of  13.5,  and  a  Brix  of  27.  The  sixty-degree  had  a  14  ounce 
drained  weight  with  only  a  fourteen-ounce  fill;  it  did  not  lose 
a  bit,  and  had  a  Brix  of  29. 

Now,  they  fall  within  the  range  described.  In  other  words, 
it  would  take  a  sixty-degree  syrup  to  classify  as  an  extra-heavy 
syrup.  It  would  take  about  a  forty-five-degree,  approximately, 
to  classify  as  a  heavy  syrup;  a  fifty-degree,  you  see,  went  27. 
We  are  saying  here  that  it  must  be  23  degrees  Brix  to  classify 
as  heavy  syrup.  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk’s  forty  went  21  degrees 
Brix.  Our  forty  went  21.7  for  the  two  samples.  That  would 
have  to  be  slightly  more  to  classify  as  heavy  syrup.  Now, 
anything  from  eighteen  degrees  then,  up  to  a  forty-degree  syrup, 
or  including  a  forty-degree  syrup,  would  be  called  medium 
syrup. 

That  is  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  actually  trying  to  test 
those  matters  out.  We  realize  if  we  are  going  to  establish  our 
descriptive  syrups  on  the  basis  of  cut-out  Brix,  there  are  several 
things  to  consider — the  amount  of  the  fruit  put  into  the  can, 
the  character  of  the  fruit  itself,  whether  it  is  large  fruit, 
whether  it  is  grown  under  wet  or  dry  conditions — ^wet  or  dry 
season — whether  it  is  slightly  mature  or  very,  very  ripe,  with 
a  natural  sugar  content,  and  others,  such  as  the  actual  Brix  of 
the  filled-in  syrup. 

Now,  the  fruit  itself  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  control. 
That  is,  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  determine  the  growing 
condition  and  what  influence  it  would  have,  but  Dr.  Bigelow 
and  others  assure  us  that  would  be  a  minor  factor.  The  two 
important  factors  would  be  the  amount  of  fruit  filled  into  the 
can,  and  the  Brix  density  of  the  syrup  filled  into  the  can;  and 
those  things  are  easily  determined  by  objective  tests. 

They  are  willing,  or  as  they  express  it  here  that  if  the  indus¬ 
try  wants  it  during  this  coming  summer,  they  will  be  willing 
to  go  out  into  the  field  and  make  a  pattern  for  us  to  follow; 
in  other  words,  through  experimentation  they  will  establish 
ways  and  means  of  predetermining  the  Brix  test  on  the  fruit. 
There  is  a  new  little  instrument  called  the  Refractometer.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  the  regular  Brix  hydrometer,  or  cyclometer, 
there  is  a  new  instrument  developed,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  is  here  and  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  that  instrument.  By  means  of  that  you  can  use  as  little 
as  one  drop,  either  of  the  juice  of  the  cherry  squeezed  out,  or 
the  other,  to  determine  the  Brix  of  that  particular  fluid;  or, 
you  can  take  one  drop  of  the  syrup  you  are  going  to  use  and 
by  a  matter  of  prisms  determine  very  accurately  the  Brix;  and 
so,  by  putting  together  these  various  factors,  predetermine  what 
Brix  you  are  going  to  have  in  the  cut-out. 

Now,  I  think  this  is  working  out  in  not  as  complicated  a 
manner  as  we  thought  a  year  ago.  We  are  trying  to  establish 
a  Brix  cut-out  as  a  basis  of  telling  the  consumer  how  sweet 
that  can  of  cherries  is  going  to  be,  not  how  sweet  it  was  when 
we  put  the  cherries  into  the  can. 

Is  Mr.  Greenleaf  here?  Will  you  illustrate  that  instrument 
as  briefly  as  you  can? 
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MR.  GREENLEAF:  I  suppose  to  get  the  best  understanding 
of  how  it  works,  it  should  be  passed  around.  This  little  instru¬ 
ment  is  used  in  the  beet  sugar  industry.  They  use  it  in  the 
field  for  quick  determination  of  the  sugar  in  sugar  beets  right 
in  the  field. 

As  you  can  see,  it  is  a  little,  peep-hole  affair.  It  has  a 
clamping  prism  at  one  end,  or  two  prisms,  which  clamp  together 
by  means  of  a  bent  lug;  and  in  order  to  use  it,  you  put  a  drop 
of  liquid  on  one  prism  and  clamp  it  on  the  other  one  and  spread 
the  thing  out  on  a  thin  film.  You  point  it  at  some  source  of 
illumination,  and  you  will  see  a  bright  film  of  light  with  a 
black  scale  engraved  on  it,  which  runs  from  0  to  30  per  cent; 
and  that  field  of  light  will  be  partly  in  shadow.  The  edge  of 
the  shadow  runs  across  the  black  scale,  and  where  it  runs 
across  the  scale  tells  you  the  Brix  or  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the 
fluid  or  liquid  you  are  testing. 

Now,  you  can  see,  that  in  addition  to  only  using  a  drop  of 
liquid  for  the  test,  it  only  takes  a  few  seconds  to  make  the  test. 
The  instrument  sells  for  about  $70,  which  is  quite  a  bit  more 
than  a  Brix  spindle;  but  you  can  use  it  where  you  do  not  have 
enough  liquid  to  use  a  Brix  spindle;  and  also,  where  the  saving 
in  'time  would  be  a  factor.  So,  each  one  can  decide  for  himself 
how  much  application  it  has. 

I  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  it — that  probably  would  be 
better  to  do  after  the  meeting,  and  everyone  who  is  interested 
can  take  a  peep.  I  will  guarantee  that  it  will  not  squirt  in 
your  eye  or  leave  a  black  ring. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Well  now,  does  someone  think 
enough  of  this  to  enact  a  degree?  We  are  not  ready  to  adopt 
these  things  half-cooked,  without  knowing  how  to  determine 
cut-out  Brix — or  rather,  predetermine  it.  Is  someone  willing 
to  make  a  request  to  have  the  National  Canners  Association 
carry  out  such  field  information  during  the  coming  pack  as  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  method  so  that  in  1937  we  can  go  ahead 
intelligently  to  determine,  or  predetermine  cut-out  Brix  for 
syrup  packs?  Shall  we  ask  the  National  Canners  to  do  that 
for  us. 

MR.  GOLDMANN :  I  make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

MR.  ROLLINS:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  duly  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  All  right,  we  will  go  ahead  and 
do  that. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  about  this  drained  weight  on  No.  2’s, 
13  ounces  instead  of  13%  ? 

Mr.  Van  Eenwyk  asks  whether  the  Federal  Standard  is  not 
13%,  Regardless  of  what  the  Federal  Standard  is  now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  slightly  too  high  we  should  request 
a  change.  There  is  no  percentage  gained  in  overpacking  No. 
2’s,  because  No.  2’s  are  not  bought  on  drained  weight;  it  is 
only  to  assure  a  full  can.  I  know  that  the  cans  I  have  seen 
which  do  not  drain  13%,  but  do  drain  13,  and  slightly  over, 
are  full  cans  of  cherries  and  still  retain  the  perfection  which 
we  want  in  the  fruit. 

Now,  if  we  feel  as  an  industry  that  13%  is  a  little  high,  and 
that  13  is  still  ample,  and  we  can  comply  with  it  easier,  I  feel 
we  should  make  such  a  request  of  such  authorities,  wherever 
or  whoever  it  may  be,  whether  it  is  the  Food  and  Drug  admin¬ 
istration,  or  whoever  it  is.  Is  there  any  opinion  on  that?  Is 
there  any  experience  which  would  indicate  13%  is  not  too  high 
a  minimum? 

Shall  we  recommend  as  a  group  to  the  Labeling  Committee 
that  we  would  like  to  have  further  steps  taken  to  establish  13 
instead  of  13%  as  the  minimum  on  water-pack? 

MR.  MORGAN  (Traverse  City,  Mich.) :  I  make  that  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  It  has  been  moved  that  13  be 
established  as  drained  weight  on  No.  2’s.  Is  there  a  second 
to  that  motion? 

MR.  CHESTER  RABE:  I  second  it. 

The  motion  was  duly  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Now  just  before  we  pass  away 
from  this  particular  subject  of  the  meeting,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  labels  you  have  observed  on  these  cards.  Marc 
Hutchinson  wrote  to  a  number  of  canners  to  send  some  labels. 
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Not  everybody  sent  labels  in,  of  course,  but  I  think  you  will 
be  interested  in  examining  those,  and  you  will  probably  get 
some  good  ideas  which  have  been  put  into  descriptive  terms. 
There  have  been  some  changes. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Now,  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
subject,  which  is  “Fifth  National  Cherry  Week,”  and  our  illus¬ 
trious  present  Chairman,  Mr.  Carpenter  of  New  York,  will 
entertain  us  and  enlighten  us  on  what  he  has  done. 

Fifth  National  Cherry  Week 

By  Harold  Carpenter 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

WHO  can  doubt  that  William  Shakespeare  (not  of  Notre 
Dame)  was  right  when  he  said,  “Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity?”  Certainly  not  the  packer  of  sour,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  red,  cherries;  for  out  of  adversity,  due  to  the  union 
of  the  depression  and  the  hundred-million-pound  pack  of  1930, 
was  born  National  Cherry  Week.  The  history  of  Cherry  Week 
is  known  to  you  all,  so  it  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  again  a 
few  of  the  principal  features  which  have  marked  its  activities 
in  the  past.  Fortunately  for  the  industry  the  first  chairman, 
Karl  S.  Reynolds,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  associating  the  period 
with  the  story  of  George  Washington  and  his  little  hatchet, 
and  each  year  since  then  the  thought  of  this  luscious  red  fruit 
has  become  more  closely  allied  with  the  commemoration  of  his 
birth;  so  that  now  cherries  are  to  Washington’s  birthday  as 
cranberry  sauce  and  turkey  are  to  Thanksgiving. 

The  custom  of  conducting  a  series  of  local  cherry-pie-baking 
contests  with  the  grand  finale  at  the  Hotel  Morrison  in  Chicago 
has  become  well  established,  and  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of 
worthwhile  publicity.  These  events  have  made  the  front  pages 
of  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  occupying  priceless  space 
at  no  cost  to  you,  helping  you  sell  your  goods.  Many  prominent 
national  advertisers  have  been  induced  to  tie  in  their  paid- 
space  advertising  with  our  program  without  any  expenditures 
on  our  part.  Radio  programs  and  news  items  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  for  appropriate  use.  Railroads  and  airlines  have  always 
featured  cherries  from  February  15th  to  the  22nd.  Streamers 
have  been  distributed  by  the  packers  themselves  to  bakers,  the 
wholesale  grocers,  the  hotel  trade  and  bakers’  supply  houses. 

However,  here  it  must  be  said  that  the  processors  of  cherries, 
as  a  whole,  have  been  very  slow  to  seize  upon  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  National  Cherry  Week.  There  seems  to  be 
but  small  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  either  too  many 
cherries  being  grown  or  too  few  people  eating  them.  It  would 
well  repay  all  of  us  to  study  carefully  Roy  E.  Marshall’s  bulle¬ 
tin  entitled  “Production  and  Price  Trends  in  the  Pitted  Red 
Cherry  Industry,”  in  which  he  tells  us  that  we  can  expect  an 
annual  production  of  about  ninety  million  pounds  for  the  next 
few  years  and  insinuates  that  we  had  better  do  something  about 
it.  Cherries  must  fight  for  their  share  of  the  food  dollar.  At 
this  time  we  should  write  all  distributors  to  whom  we  have 
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sold  cherries  this  year  asking  them  to  feature  the  delicious  fruit 
and  explaining  why  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Tell 
them  about  the  streamers  and  other  available  publicity  material 
such  as  recipes,  script  for  radio  broadcasts,  etc.  Put  the  Cherry 
Week  legend  on  your  stationery.  Contact  grocers  in  your  own 
community.  Keep  after  your  brokers  to  help  in  selling  the 
campaign  to  the  trade.  Lastly,  I  might  add  in  a  still,  small, 
very  sincere  voice,  please  send  in  your  assessment. 

Your  committee  is  making  Gargantuan  efforts  to  make  the 
1936  National  Cherry  Week  a  complete  successs.  We  have  not 
been  tempted  to  let  down  because  such  a  great  proportion  of 
the  canned  pack  had  been  sold  as  of  December  1st;  we  realized 
that  the  movement  out  of  first  hands  does  not  mean  that  the 
goods  are  being  consumed.  Also  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  cold-pack  has  not  moved  in  proportion,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  dumping  of  frozen  goods  in  the  spring  has  a  very 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  entire  future  price  structure.  So  let 
me  tell  you  a  few  of  the  things  we  have  done  up  to  the  date 
of  January  5th. 

Although  we  have  been  unable  to  hire  a  publicity  man  as  in 
the  past,  owing  to  the  small  assessment,  we  have  had  innumer¬ 
able  releases  in  the  general  press.  Fortunately  that  intrepid 
gentleman,  Mr.  Willard  M.  Rutzen  of  the  Hotel  Morrison  here 
in  Chicago,  has  donated  his  very  efficient  services  in  this  respect, 
or  we  would  not  have  had  the  prominent  mention  which  has 
been  forthcoming  thus  far.  We  have  had  prepared  separate 
articles  for  some  fifteen  grocery  papers,  thirty-five  agricultural 
magazines,  twenty-six  hotel  periodicals,  and  eight  bakers’  or¬ 
gans.  We  shall  run  the  cherry  pie-baking  contests  again  this 
year,  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  and  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  former  years  there  will  be  greater  publicity  at¬ 
tendant  upon  these  events.  The  winners  will  be  feted,  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  featured  in  the  public  prints.  We  are  planning 
on  the  presentation  of  an  appropriate  trophy  to  the  National 
Champion,  the  ceremony  to  be  conducted  by  a  figure  of  national 
importance.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  have  written  that  they  will  work  with  us  in  making  plans 
for  their  annual  Washing^ton’s  Birthday  celebration.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Sug^ar  Refining  Company  are  publicizing  cherry  recipes. 
Flako  Products  have  made  plans  to  tie  in  all  advertisements  by 
having  distributors  feature  combination  sales  of  cherries  and 
shortening.  Practically  all  large  chains,  such  as  A.  &  P.,  Kroger 
and  IGA  have  completed  their  plans  for  extensive  advertising 
of  cherries,  and  advertising  material  has  been  furnished  most 
of  them.  Lever  Bros,  have  said  that  they  will  cooperate  wher¬ 
ever  possible  in  planning  their  advertising  for  the  first  part  of 
the  year.  Procter  &  Gamble  will  release  to  all  bakers  in  the 
country  formulas  featuring  a  cherry  cake,  and  at  approximately 
the  same  time  will  give  them  merchandising  material  on  a 
special  cherry  pie.  They  are  also  sending  display  material  on 
cherries  to  all  bakers. 

The  two  major  can  companies  have  given  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  through  their  advertising  departments.  Up  to  January 


2nd  Mr.  George  W.  Cobb,  Jr.,  of  American  Can  Company  had 
initiated  the  following: 

1.  Advertisement  entitled  “Five  Ways  to  Sell  More  Can¬ 
ned  Cherries  During  National  Cherry  Week,”  which 
will  appear  in  grocery  papers  in  February.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  illustrates  five  principles  of  display  mer¬ 
chandising  which  will  aid  the  grocers  in  increasing 
their  sales  of  canned  cherries. 

2.  This  same  advertisement  will  be  reproduced  in  the 
canning  papers  with  an  added  caption  explaining  how 
retailers  are  being  helped  to  sell  more  cherries  during 
National  Cherry  Week. 

3.  They  have  made  a  drawing  depicting  some  of  the 
lesser  known  facts  about  cherries,  which  will  be  used 
for  publicity  releases.  They  have  also  made  two  other 
drawings  which  show  ten  further  facts,  making  a 
scries  of  three  sketches  in  all.  These  pictures  we 
believe  will  result  in  a  considerable  pickup  by  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  magazines. 

4.  They  have  also  submitted  their  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  plans  in  connection  with  Cherry  Week  to  the 
house  organs  of  various  grocery  chains,  wholesale 
grocers,  etc. 

5.  They  have  prepared  a  radio  talk  entitled,  “A  George 
Washington  Supper,”  which  features  cherries  and 
which  will  be  released  as  of  January  21st.  These 
talks  are  usually  broadcast  by  anywhere  from  50  to 
75  radio  stations  throughout  the  country. 

6.  Two  “Household  Notes”  releases  on  January  8th  and 
28th,  which  regularly  appear  in  a  great  many  news¬ 
papers,  feature  respectively  “Washington’s  Birthday” 
and  “National  Cherry  Week  Reminds  Us”  and  “Here 
is  a  Pudding.” 

American  and  Continental  Can  Companies  are  both  keeping 
scrapbooks  showing  their  activities  in  behalf  of  our  program. 
We  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  advertising  programs 
and  media  of  the  two  companies  are  so  different  as  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  expression.  The  Continental  are  show¬ 
ing  cherries  prominently  in  color  in  their  mid-January  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  will  devote  February  trade- 
paper  advertising  to  our  purpose.  They  have  also  prepared 
publicity  on  Cherry  Week  and  cherry  uses  for  widespread  re¬ 
lease  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  They  inform  us  that  they 
expect  to  advertise  canned  foods  nationally  during  February, 
and  that  if  they  do  they  will  give  prominent  mention  to  Na¬ 
tional  Cherry  Week  as  such. 

Valier  &  Spies  Milling  Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will 
use  cherry  recipes  so  far  as  possible  in  radio  continuity  on 
their  Magic  Kitchen  Hour,  and  all  of  their  sales  in  the  North 
and  South  will  feature  their  flour  plus  cherry  recipes  and  will 
include  prominent  displays  of  cherry  products. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  making  a  determined  effort  to  help  the  farmer  by  getting 
some  time  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour.  We  have 
their  absolute  assurance  they  will  cover  New  York  State  through 
WGY,  WGR,  and  WESG.  This  was  accomplished  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Buckman  of  the  Wayne  County  Farm 
Bureau,  State  of  New  York.  He  has  released  announcements 
to  various  New  York  State  newspapers,  and  was  also  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  Cornell  to  furnish  short  stories  concerning 
National  Cherry  Week  to  dailies  and  weeklies  throughout  the 
whole  State.  They  have  also  prepared  radio  briefs  which  will 
be  broadcast  over  twenty-two  stations. 

The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau  have  already  sent  out 
stories  about  cherries  and  are  preparing  to  send  out  a  radio 
talk,  some  household  notes,  and  trade-paper  stories  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  know  you  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  be  spared  further 
details  of  what  we  are  doing  this  year,  but  I  should  feel  remiss 
if  I  did  not  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  important  facts  which 
have  been  brought  home  to  me  through  my  activities  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Cherry  Week  Committee.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  break  in  continuity  of  pub¬ 
licity — ^the  skip  from  one  Cherry  Week  to  another — renders  the 
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equipment  is  found  in  its 

That  LAN6SENKAMP  EQUIPMENT  will 
. .  .  REDUCE  TDUR  GUSTS 
. . .  SPEED  UP  TDUR  PRODUCTION 
. . .  GIVE  TOU  A  HIGHER  QUALITY 


The  reprodnction  below  shows  a  line  of  9 
Indiana  Model  “A”  Juice  Extractors  in  a 
middle  western  canning  plant.  See  below. 


is  demonstrated  by  what  it  is  doing  every  season  for 
other  canners.  No  ciaims  are  made  for  indiana 
Puipers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More  Koils 
or  any  other  Langsenkamp  Equipment  that  are  not 
based  on  actuai  day  to  day  performance  in  canning 
piants  in  aii  parts  of  the  country. 


A  line  of  9  Indiana  Colossal  Puipers 
working  ahead  of  the  line  of  9  Indiana 
Extractors  shown  above.  After  install¬ 
ing  3  Indiana  Extractors  previous  year, 
this  concern  added  12  more  last  season, 
also  increasing  number  of  Indiana 
Puipers  by  more  than  20  machines. 


Tak*  a  Look  at  the  Record;  Kook-More  Koils  reduced  cooking  time  60  per  cent. 
Today,  in  competition  with  the  other  better  coils  available  they  show,  according  to 
canners’s  statements  25  to  35  per  cent  greater  efficiency,— and,  in  addition  are  much 
easier  to  clean.  Indiana  Puipers  and  Finishers  have  greater  capacity  than  similar 
equipment— proved  by  canning  plant  records— and  they  are  more  dependable,  more 
sanitary  and  require  MUCH  LESS  POWER.  Indiana  Juice  Extractors— by  canning 
plant  production  records— will  make  BETTER  JUICE  AT  HALF  THE  COST.  .  .  . 
If  yon  are  in  the  market,  get  our  proposition  on  your  requirements.  The  Langsenkamp 
Line  is  COMPLETE  for  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  Ask  for  regular  catalog  and 
descriptive  literature  on  NEW  and  IMPROVED  EQUIPMENT. 


Improved  designed  of  famous  coil  eliminates 
air  pockets,  supplies  greater  radiation  and 
faster  cooking  than  regular  type  KOOK- 
MORE,  which  is  still  25  to  35  per  cent  faster 
than  any  other  coil. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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campaign  much  less  effective.  It  has  always  been  started  too 
late.  That  is  true  this  year  also,  and  I  began,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  a  full  month  before  my  predecessors.  My  successor  will 
find  that  when  he  approaches  various  national  advertisers  for 
cooperation  their  copy  has  been  made  up  far  in  advance  and 
cannot  be  conveniently  changed.  He  will  find  that  the  day  is 
not  long  enough  to  accomplish  what  he  has  in  mind,  and  he 
will  of  necessity  hasten  over  details  which  require  more  precise 
thought,  and  even  resort  at  times  to  that  great  American  pas¬ 
time  more  recently  known  as  “Skipping  It.”  Gradually  it  will 
become  clear  to  him  that  what  the  industry  really  needs  is  a 
sort  of  co-ordinator  who  can  get  the  different  factions  pulling 
together  from  producer  to  consumer,  cooperative,  and  indepen¬ 
dent.  He  will  see  plainly  that  what  we  need  is  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  National  Cherry  Week  all  the  year  around.  Whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  know  nothing  of  the  wide  variety  of  uses 
for  this  delectable  fruit.  The  grower  has  not  actually  made  any 
real  money  on  this  crop  in  five  years,  and  neither  has  the  pro¬ 
cessor.  Evidently  we  are  all  waiting  for  something  to  Micaw- 
berize.  Meanwhile  more  cherries  are  coming  into  full  bearing, 
the  growers  have  millions  of  dollars  tied  up  in  orchards,  and 
the  packers  have  equally  as  large  an  amount  of  unproductive 
capital  invested  in  equipment. 

It  is  a  full-time,  man-sized  job  to  work  out  the  coordination 
of  the  industry  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  our  job  of  selling 
more  cherries  and  to  arrange  for  the  formulation  of  a  real 
advertising  program.  The  time  to  start  is  NOW.  National 
Cherry  Week  has  pointed  the  way.  You  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  results.  If  so  much  could  be  accomplished  by  these 
sporadic  efforts,  how  much  more  could  be  done  through  a  care¬ 
fully  planned,  long-continued,  paid-space  advertising  program? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Is  there  anything  further  on 
Cherry  Week  before  we  go  to  the  next  subject. 

I  think  we  owe  Mr.  Carpenter  an  expression  of  thanks  for 
the  work  he  has  done.  I  know  he  has  gone  in  clear  over  his 
head  more  than  he  thought  in  devoting  practically  full  time 
to  it  and  it  is  a  real  job.  When  the  man  accepts  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  that  post  he  is  doing  so  with  a  pre-knowledge  of  some 
sacrifice. 

Now,  we  wdll  take  the  last  subject  that  we  have  before  us; 
and  I  think  you  will  find  this  an  interesting  one;  at  least,  it 
should  be  interesting  to  those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with 
marketing  cherries  in  some  way  besides  the  old,  deep-worn  rut 
of  water-packed  cherries  for  pie.  This  is  a  thing  we  have 
been  working  on  for  a  couple  of  years;  a  parallel  outlook,  which 
is  not  in  any  way  a  by-product. 

Cherry  juice  was  approached  with  a  great  deal  of  scepticism 
on  the  part  of  canners,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  research 
laboratories  who  have  worked  with  us  in  developing  the  process. 


They  thought  there  might  be  a  distinct  consumer  reaction 
against  it,  or  a  repulsion,  because  cherries,  or  cherry  juice,  as 
such,  has  been  so  atrocious  in  the  past.  The  things  which  we 
have  called  cherry  juice  have  been  very  poor  examples,  but  we 
worked  out  a  process  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  which  has  taken  two  years  to  develop,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  hurry  through  this. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  written  form  all  the  statistics.  We 
have  done  a  lot  of  research  work.  We  have  done  the  vitamin 
analysis,  and  the  assay  work  of  the  mineral  salts,  and  the 
acids — ^both  malic  and  vitric.  We  have  all  that  detail  worked 
out.  We  have  conducted  a  form  of  consumer  research.  We 
have  recipes  made  up  by  experts  in  that  line,  and  we  think 
we  know  some  of  the  possibilities;  so,  in  hurrying  through  this, 
we  are  going  to  divide  this  brief  program  on  cherry  juice  into 
two  sections:  One  will  deal  with  the  technical  process  and  the 
things  you  have  to  look  forward  to  if  you  are  going  to  go  into 
the  production  of  this  cherry  juice;  and  the  other  will  be  the 
acceptance  of  the  public,  which  part  I  shall  cover. 

The  first  portion  will  be  covered  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Martin,  Re¬ 
search  Department,  American  Can  Company. 

Is  Dr.  Martin  here  now?  He  has  had  personal  supervision 
for  the  last  two  years  of  all  of  the  experiments. 

[Dr.  W.  M.  Martin  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled,  “Progress  in  Cherry 
Juice  Experiments,”  and  it  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  April  13th,  giving  all 
plenty  of  time  to  study  it,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  go  into 
Cherry  Juice  manufacture,] 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Now,  this  drink  is  purely  a  natu¬ 
ral  cherry  drink,  with  the  natural  fiavor,  and  I  think  perhaps 
the  reason  it  has  never  been  developed  before  was  because  the 
fiavor  is  so  temperamental  it  can  be  destroyed  with  very  little 
misdirection  in  a  process;  yet,  it  is  such  a  delicious,  and  such 
an  outstanding  product,  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  think  those  of  the  packers  who  are  willing  to 
approach  this  thing  scientifically  will  find  a  very  ready  market. 

I  will  cover  that  just  a  little,  and  because  Miss  Atwater  is 
anxious  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Palmer  House,  I  am  going 
to  ask  her  now  for  what  remarks  she  has  to  make  on  this 
product. 

MISS  ATWATER:  The  time  which  we  had  for  using  this 
juice  was  somewhat  limited  so  we  are  not  ready  to  give  a 
complete  report;  but  I  do  think  you  have  a  grand  product,  and 
I  think  you  are  launching  it  at  a  grand  time,  when  everyone 
is  going  “juice  conscious”  as  we  say. 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  something  here  which  is  capable 
of  very  great  development.  I  was  able  to  get  an  opinion  of 
about  a  dozen  women  who  are  either  homemakers,  or  experts 
in  the  food  field,  on  some  aspects  of  the  juice.  Everybody 
unanimously  thought  it  was  a  grand  breakfast,  lunch,  and  din¬ 
ner  beverage,  and  a  lovely  appetizer. 

It  works  very  well  in  fruit  lunches,  in  combinations,  as  a 
carrier,  and  is  such  a  lovely  carrier.  It  works  very  well  in 
gelatin  desserts  and  gelatin  salads  both. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  Chair  will  entertain  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  chairmanship  of  this  group  for  the  1936  season. 
This  is  a  distinct  section;  we  are  not  affiliated  with  any  group. 
This  is  for  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  I  nominate  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk  for  Chair¬ 
man. 

MR.  MORGAN :  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

MR.  MORGAN :  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  that 
a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  for  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN-ELECT  FRANK  H.  VAN  EENWYK  (William¬ 
son,  N.  Y.) :  I  have  been  in  this  cherry  game  so  long,  and 
hooked  up  with  it,  that  I  prefer  that  somebody  else  take  this 
place. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  It  is  too  late,  now. 

The  nominations  for  Secretary  are  now  in  order. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  nomination  for 
Secretary  of  Mr.  George  Wenger  was  voted  upon  and  carried 
unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Gentlemen,  that  closes  our  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  one  o’clock  P.  M. 
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WAX  AND  GREEN  BEAN 
SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21,  1936 


The  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section  Meeting  convened  at  ten 
o’clock,  Mr.  H.  A.  Titus,  Eden,  New  York,  presiding. 
CHAIRMAN  TITUS:  I  think  the  first  in  order  of  business 
in  this  meeting  is  the  appointment  of  a  Nominating  Committee 
for  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  the  present  year.  And  I  will 
nominate  on  that  Committee  Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  of  the  Geneva 
Preserving  Company,  at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  Mr.  King  Wee- 
man  of  the  Shawano  Canning  Company,  Shawano,  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Wayne  Robinson  of  the  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

As  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  dis¬ 
play  any  oratory,  as  I  think  that  the  business  of  the  meeting 
is  much  more  important.  So  I  will  start  out  by  presenting  to 
you  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who  will 
talk  on  the  “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Varieties  of 
Beans.”  Dr.  Walker. 

DR.  J.  C.  WALKER:  Before  I  get  down  to  the  main  part 
of  the  subject  as  announced,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  reveal 
a  little  history  which  may  be  an  old  story  to  most  of  you.  But 
after  all  these  problems  in  seed  production,  insofar  as  beans 
are  concerned,  are  integrated  more  or  less  and  have  a  historical 
background. 

It  so  happens  that  many  of  our  major  bean  diseases  are 
caused  by  organisms  that  are  carried  on  chiefly  within  the  seed, 
so  that  disease  and  bean-disease  control,  so  far  as  the  major 
diseases  are  concerned,  are  tied  up  pretty  intimately  with  seed 
growth  and  seed  location. 

Ordinarily  when  we  are  concerned  with  a  disease  or  seed- 
born  disease  organism,  the  first  possible  line  of  attack  is  that 
of  ridding  the  seed  of  that  organism.  We  have  many  cases 
where  seed  treatment  in  one  form  or  another  goes  a  long  way, 
or  the  whole  way,  in  solving  the  disease  control  problem.  But 
that  has  never  worked  so  far  as  beans  are  concerned,  and  we 
are  no  farther  today  than  we  were  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
ago,  so  far  as  bean-seed  treatments  are  concerned  with  regard 
to  these  major  diseases.  The  main  difficulty  there  is  that  we 
have  a  fleshy  seed,  and  a  few  of  these  casual  agencies  are  deeply 
imbedded  within  the  seed,  so  that  they  are  safe  from  chemical 
treatment  on  the  surface.  They  are  more  resistant  than  the 
bean  itself  to  penetrating  chemicals,  which  methods  work  very 
well  sometimes  in  other  cases. 

When  other  ordinary  procedures  for  control  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  we  commonly  turn  to  and  explore  the  possibilities  of 
disease  resistance.  And  that  is  one  of  the  works  which  we 
have  met  in  some  of  these  bean  problems.  But  that  sometimes 
is  a  long  and  tedious,  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  method 
of  treatment.  And  lacking  a  good  seed  treatment  measure, 
there  is  still  a  better  way  which  sometimes  works  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  seed  that  is  free  from  one  or  more  of  these 
disease  organisms.  And  as  you  all  know  that  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  this  general  field  in  the  past  two  decades 
or  more. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  with  the  aid  of  slides  three  diseases 
or  disease  groups.  First  the  anthracnose,  then  the  bacterial 
blights,  then  the  mosaics,  and  try  to  give  you  a  general  idea 
as  to  how  these  matters  of  clean  seed  production  and  disease 
resistance  have  been  integrated  so  far,  and  may  be  integn:ated 
still  further  for  the  general  control  of  these  major  diseases. 

(Slides  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen  and  Dr.  Walker 
pointed  out  the  different  types  of  disease  and  disease  growth.) 

[This  highly  important  discussion  will  be  given  special  treatment  in  our 
issue  of  March  23rd,  in  plenty  of  time  to  help  in  this  season’s  crops,  and  an 
opportunity  to  study  thoroughly  without  the  distractions  of  Convention  news.] 

CHAIRMAN  TITUS:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Walker.  Are  there 
any  questions  or  discussions  on  this?  Let  us  have  this  an  open 
meeting  and  all  enter  into  it. 


OGDEN  S.  SELLS 
General  Manager  Sales 
Food  Machinery  Corp. 
San  Francisco 


MR.  SAMPSON  (Purdue  University) :  Are  these  varieties 
free  of  the  mosaic  virus  or  do  they  act  in  any  sense  as  carriers 
of  the  virus? 

DR.  WALKER:  I  might  point  out  that  there  is  a  difference. 
Some  varieties  that,  as  we  say,  are  highly  tolerant,  show  little 
evidence  of  a  detrimental  effect  by  the  virus.  But  they  may 
carry  the  virus  and  have  as  much  in  them  as  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  a  badly  diseased  plant.  Those  we  call  tolerant 
carriers.  Others  are  in  a  sense  completely  resistant.  Even 
though  you  artificially  infect  them,  the  virus  does  not  perpetuate 
itself  in  the  plant.  The  “Robust”  variety  of  field  bean  is  of 
that  type  and  the  “Corbett”  and  “Wisconsin”  and  “Idaho  Refu¬ 
gee”  are  that  type.  So  they  have  that  advantage  that  might 
be  a  factor  in  that  they  do  not  carry  or  harbor  the  virus.  So 
if  you  were  growing  “Wisconsin  Refugees”  and  “Stringless 
Green  Refugees,”  the  “Wisconsin”  could  not  be  a  source  of 
virus  carried  over  to  the  others. 

CHAIRMAN  TITUS:  I  see  our  next  subject  is  “Competition 
between  Truck-Crop  Beans  and  Canning  Beans.”  I  might  say 
that  we  don’t  have  that  condition  in  our  section  as  we  furnish 
the  truck  crop  beans  out  of  our  canning  crop  beans.  When  the 
price  for  beans  on  the  city  market  is  good,  our  beans  go  into 
the  market.  When  the  price  goes  down  we  can  the  beans.  So 
we  cooperate  instead  of  having  competition.  I  imagine  that 
same  condition  prevails  in  many  places.  However,  I  want  to 
present  at  this  time.  Dr.  F.  W.  Geise  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois,  who 
will  talk  to  us  on  the  “Competition  of  Truck  Beans  and  Can¬ 
ning  Beans.”  Dr.  Geise. 

[Dr.  Geise’s  interesting  paper,  and  the  statistical  details  will  appear  in  our 
issue  of  April  20th,  nearer  to  green  bean  time, .  and  consequently  more 
appropriate.] 

CHAIRMAN  TITUS:  We  come  to  a  subject  that  seems  to 
be  rather  interesting  to  all  packers  of  beans,  I  guess,  as  well 
as  the  packers  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  that  is  the  cost  of 
packing.  I  sent  out  some  letters  to  several  of  the  different  bean 
packers  throughout  the  country,  and  asked  for  suggestions  for 
our  program  here  today,  and  also  for  suggestions  regarding 
cost  accounting.  I  suggested  that  we  bring  our  costs  to  this 
meeting,  as  many  of  us  as  could,  and  arrange  them  in  such  a 
way  so  that  they  could  not  be  identified.  Therefore  we  have 
several  cost  sheets  here.  Are  there  any  others  who  would  like 
to  have  their  costs  presented  for  discussion?  If  there  are,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  them.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Carlos 
Campbell,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  I  am 
glad  at  this  time  to  present  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  us  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

MR.  CARLOS  CAMPBELL  (National  Canners  Association) : 
I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you 
on  how  much  it  costs  to  pack  snap-beans.  I  don’t  know.  I  pre- 
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sume  this  box  holds  the  secret  of  that,  judging  from  what  your 
chairman  has  just  said.  I  am,  however,  going  to  talk  to  you 
on  a  method  of  keeping  those  costs,  or  a  system  of  cost  account¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  believe  that  I  ought  to  spend  very  much  time  in 
groing  into  the  reasons,  or  the  need  rather,  for  keeping  costs. 
All  of  you,  no  doubt,  recognize  that. 

I  believe  though,  that  I  might  call  attention  to  one  other  need 
than  that  which  is  so  frequently  referred  to.  Usually  it  is 
stated  that  canners  should  keep  a  detailed  record  of  their 
accounts  in  order  that  they  might  know  when  they  are  selling 
below  cost.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  is  a  need  which  no  one 
can  dispute.  There  is,  however,  another  need  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  a  great  many  industries  (not  so  much  in  the  canning 
industry),  and  that  is  that  in  your  canning  operations  you  are 
constantly  striving  to  cut  costs  of  operations,  and  are  studying 
all  of  the  items  of  cost  of  the  detailed  operations. 

And  in  connection  with  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  have  a  detailed,  accurate  record  of  your  cost.  Be¬ 
cause  without  that  how  can  you  know  whether  or  not  you  are 
selling  below  cost?  When  you  go  back  over  your  season’s  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  study  your  individual  items 
of  operation,  and  attempt  to  improve  your  cost  from  that  point 
of  view,  it  is  necessary  that  you  have  your  costs  itemized  on  a 
cost  sheet  in  such  a  way  that  they  relate  directly  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  that  you  are  studying.  I  have  heard  it  said  a  great  many 
times  that  the  reason  why  the  canning  industry  (now  I  am  not 
speaking  of  you  individually,  but  of  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
and  I  think  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  great  many  other 
industries),  does  not  keep  cost  accounts  is  that  there  has  never 
been  a  system  devised  that  is  simple  enough. 

Well,  I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  no  system  which  can 
be  devised  for  keeping  accurate  account  of  costs  can  be  simple, 
because  the  cost  items  themselves  are  not  simple.  They  are 
large  in  number,  and  unless  they  are  segregated  and  kept  out 
by  themselves  and  recorded  separately,  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  analyze  them  and  to  use  them  in  helping  to  determine  your 
selling  price.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  in  that  connection  it  is 
usually  the  final  figure  of  total  cost  that  is  taken  into  account. 
But  in  the  analysis  or  the  detailed  items  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  each  item  referred 
to,  or  recorded,  must  at  all  times  include  the  same  cost,  other¬ 
wise  your  comparisons  mean  nothing. 

[Mr.  Campbell  ^ve  the  same  talk  before  the  Dry  Bean  Section,  and  the 
details  of  his  bookkeeping  system  will  be  given  in  our  issue  of  March  30th.] 

SECRETARY  RICHENDRFER:  You  larger  canners,  you 
are  kind  of  smooth  and  high  hat.  But  ten  little  canners  packing 
ten  thousand  cases  of  beans  apiece,  who  don’t  know  their  costs 
(and  if  they  do  know  them  they  won’t  believe  them),  will  make 
you  men  a  price  on  a  million  cases  for  three  or  four  months  at 
a  time.  It  is  done  year  after  year.  What  I  maintain  is  that 
several  fellows  will  go  into  business  and  manufacture  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  cases.  And  they  will  say,  “Well,  so-and-so  is 
putting  out  his  product  at  so  much.  We  can  sell  them  for  that, 
too.”  What  is  more  you  will  find  you  can  go  into  a  huddle  on 
this  and  have  a  lot  of  entertainment  at  the  same  time.  And 
there  isn’t  a  man  in  the  house  who  can’t  learn  something  about 
this  business.  The  National  Canners  Association  puts  out  an¬ 
other  bulletin  on  cooking  and  processing,  and  no  matter  if  you 
have  a  chemist  in  your  establishment  or  not,  that  little  bulletin 
on  cooking  and  processing  of  the  National  Canners  still  stands 
and  you  work  pretty  close  to  it.  Give  it  to  your  superintendent 
to  read.  You  say,  “Listen  Bill,  look  this  over  a  little  and  come 
over  to  the  office.  You  want  to  make  money  and  we  don’t  want 
you  to  make  us  lose  money.  We  are  just  as  interested  in  this 
little  old  cannery  of  yours  as  you  are.  To  this  extent  we  don’t 
want  you  to  go  in  there  and  subsidize  yourself  with  your  friends. 
You  will  probably  go  in  there  and  make  money  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a  case,  and  while  you  are  doing  it  you 
are  just  making  life  miserable  for  us.” 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  funny  thing  about  this  business.  We  don’t 
raise  our  price  to  meet  the  other  fellow’s,  we  lower  it.  Ten 
little  packers  will  set  the  pace  for  the  biggest  packer  in  the 
business. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  don’t  like  to  take  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  say  just  this:  That  the  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Richendrfer  just  spoke  leads  me  to  another  point  as  to  the 


reason  for  setting  up  this  cost  accounting  system.  We  have  set 
it  up  as  I  might  say,  primarily  for  those  not  keeping  cost  ac¬ 
counts  at  the  present  moment.  Many  of  those  are  canners  who 
are  outside  of  the  association  and  who  are  small  packers.  But 
the  need  for  them  to  keep  accurate  costs  I  think  is  perfectly 
obvious  for  the  various  reasons  that  Mr.  Richendrfer  just  men¬ 
tioned.  And  we  are  going  to  propose  to  those  canners  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  I  know  of  course,  that  when  we  go  to  them 
with  this  system  that  they  are  going  to  say  they  can’t  keep  it, 
and  they  cannot  hire  anybody  who  can  keep  it.  So  we  are  going 
to  propose  this  sort  of  a  plan:  That  we  will  employ  a  man  in 
Washington  who  will  keep  certain  phases  of  it.  In  other  words, 
draw  up  the  profit  and  loss  for  each  item,  draw  up  the  prime 
cost  sheet  and  add  the  standard  costs,  and  supplementary  costs 
onto  that,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  also  see  that 
their  books  are  in  shape  to  meet  the  Federal  requirements  for 
income  tax  law,  the  capital  stock  tax  law,  and  I  mean  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  both,  and  the  social  security  law  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  a  cooperative  enterprise. 

We  may  not  get  anybody  who  is  willing  to  do  that,  because 
they  may  be  so  jealous  of  their  figures  that  they  won’t  want 
to  send  them  in.  But  of  course  that  can  be  done  in  such  a  way 
so  that  nobody  will  know  whose  costs  they  are,  and  of  course 
I  need  not  repeat  that  when  these  costs  are  finally  figured  out 
and  sent  back  to  them  that  nobody  but  the  individual  packer 
himself  will  see  them. 

SECRETARY  RICHENDRFER:  This  new  social  security 
tax  is  another  thing  we  have  to  consider — one  per  cent  of  your 
payroll.  One  per  cent  of  our  payroll  takes  twenty  per  cent  of 
our  profits.  You  have  to  start  figuring! 

CHAIRMAN  TITUS:  Any  other  discussion  on  this?  If  not 
we  will  ask  for  the  report  from  the  subcommittee  that  was 
appointed  last  year,  I  believe,  on  Descriptive  Labeling. 

Descriptive  Labeling 

By  Ben  Knott 

yOUR  Committee  was  in  session  for  quite  some  time  and  are 
therefore,  ready  to  submit  the  report  and  make  the  necessary 
recommendations  on  the  various  terms  for  green  and  wax  beans. 
The  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  The  style  of  packing  be  designated  as  “whole,”  “cut,”  or 
“asparagus  style.”  Last  year  we  had  only  “whole”  and  “cut.” 
Those  who  were  there  will  remember.  In  the  meantime  the 
general  committee  suggested  that  we  add  “asparagus  style.” 

2.  The  size  of  pieces  to  be  designated  as  “tiny,”  “medium,” 
“large,”  or  “mixed  sizes,”  we  have  carried  “ungraded.”  That 
was  the  thought  of  the  subcommittee  originally,  but  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  General  Committee  it  seems  that  they  have  several 
commodities  on  which  they  are  using  the  expression  “mixed 
sizes”  instead  of  “ungraded”  or  “assorted.” 

3.  The  color  be  designated  as  “green”  and  “wax.” 

4.  The  weight  be  designated  in  pounds  and  ounces  as  required 
by  law,  with  “seasoning  added,”  “sugar  added,”  or  “salt  added.” 
If  beans  are  packed  without  either  addition  of  salt  or  sugar, 
a  statement  to  this  effect  should  be  placed  on  the  label. 

This  covered  all  of  the  terms  with  the  exception  of  No.  3 
which  was  texture,  and  on  which,  some  of  you  will  also  remem¬ 
ber,  last  year  we  carried  out  quite  a  discussion  and  really 
couldn’t  agree.  The  original  terms  of  the  subcommittee  were, 
“tender,”  “mellow,”  and  “firm.”  Apparently  those  don’t  seem 
to  fit  into  the  picture.  We  had  Dr.  Bigelow  with  us  at  this 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it  seems  that  the  peas  and 
corn  are  going  to  carry  over  and  the  laboratory  is  going  to  do 
more  work  as  to  the  maturity.  And  they  expressed  a  wish  that 
we  get  a  recommendation  from  this  group  today,  that  your 
committee  carry  over,  and  that  we  get  in  closer  touch  with  the 
laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  include 
string  beans  with  the  peas  and  com  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
development  of  objective  tests  for  relative  tenderness  or 
maturity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  that  recom¬ 
mendation  be  made. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 
CHAIRMAN  TITUS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Knott  for  that  report. 
Is  there  anything  else  to  come  before  the  meeting?  Anything 
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INVESTIGATE 

the  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 

Proven  by 

3  seasons  of  experimental  Factory 
development  and  one  season- 

1935  -of 

actual  Cannery  operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  —  every  pound  -  all  sizes  -  all  srades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstandins  Success. 

We  are  now  runnins  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


JUDGE 
SYRUPER 
and  FILLER 


Fills  soup,  puree,  juice,  hot  sauce,  oil,  beer 
etc.,  at  hish  speed,  without  spill  and  every 
can  of  uniform  fill. 

No.  10—40  cans  per  minute 
No.  — 1 30  cans  per  minute 
No.  1  Tall — 1  50  cans  per  minute 
Picnic  &  8  oz. — 200  cans  per  minute 

No  Mashed  Cans 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  fill 
and  we  will  give  fall  data, 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 
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to  be  brought  up  at  this  time?  If  not  we  will  receive  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee: 

The  Election 

MR.  THORNE:  Your  Nominating  Committee  is  very  glad 
to  nominate  for  Chairman  the  present  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Richendrfer,  and  for  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  O.  Sorenson  of  the 
Gillett  Canning  Company,  Gillett,  Wis. 

MR.  KNOTT:  I  move  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  be  received  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
officers  nominated. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  TITUS:  The  Secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  and 
I  declare  them  elected.  Then  if  there  is  nothing  more,  I  guess 
the  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock. 

PEA  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  22,  1936 


The  Pea  Section  Meeting  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  James 
M.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Maryland,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  I  understand  that  the  first  duty  of 
this  office  is  to  appoint  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  appoint  Mr.  John  Baxter,  of  Maine;  Mr.  John  Krae- 
mer,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Mason,  of  Maryland. 

This  is  the  first  chance  that  the  pea  canners  have  had  to 
really  attend  to  their  own  business,  since  we  were  spending  so 
much  time  in  the  last  couple  of  years  on  allocation  of  acreage 
and  on  other  matters  that  were  forced  upon  us.  The  first  thing 
we  shall  do  this  morning  is  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Labeling.  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Maine,  will  make  that 
report. 


that  the  work  be  continued  to  develop  these  maturity  tests  with 
the  objective  that  the  labels  may  carry  description  in  terms  of 
maturity.  The  following  terms  were  discussed: 

a.  Very  young. 

b.  Young. 

c.  Slightly  mature. 

d.  Mature. 

2.  That  the  work  on  the  determination  of  an  objective  test 
for  degree  of  tenderness  be  continued. 

3.  That  the  presence  or  absence  of  added  salt  and  sugar  be 
indicated  on  the  label. 

4.  That  the  variety  be  described  on  the  label  as  June  variety 
or  sweet  variety. 

5.  That  the  sieve  size  be  designated  as  follows:  No.  1  sieve 
should  be  known  as  tiny;  No.  2  sieve  as  small;  No.  3  sieve  as 
medium  small;  No.  4  sieve  as  medium  large;  No.  5  sieve  as 
large;  No.  6  sieve  as  extra  large. 

6.  That  a  mixture  of  two  sieve  sizes  be  designated  by  the 
proper  descriptive  term  for  the  larger  of  the  two  sizes. 

7.  That  a  mixture  of  three  or  more  sieve  sizes  be  designated 
as  mixed  sizes. 

8.  That  vacuum  pack  shall  not  appear  on  the  label  when 
the  weight  of  free  liquid  in  the  can,  as  determined  by  draining 
the  contents  of  the  can  on  an  eight-mesh  sieve  for  a  period  of 
two  minutes,  exceeds  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
contents. 

9.  That  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  appropriate  $2,500  additional  funds  for  further 
analysis  of  the  existing  samples  from  the  1935  pack: 

1.  To  determine,  first,  the  total  solids  and  calculate  the 
alcohol  insolubles  to  the  moisture  free  basis. 

2.  To  determine  the  nutritive  value. 

10.  That  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  appropriate  additional  funds  for  a  second  control 
pack  of  peas  in  1936. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Descriptive  Labeling  Committee  on  Peas. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Chairman. 
Harvey  R.  Burr 
George  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

Frank  Gimlin 
G.  C.  Scott 
J.  H.  VanNoy 
Clarence  M.  Walters 
F.  Hall  Wrightson 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  from  any  of  you, 
explaining  any  parts  of  this  report.  A  great  deal  of  the  report 
will  be  explained  by  Dr.  Greenleaf’s  report  of  the  experimental 
pack  on  peas  which  will  immediately  follow  this,  and  that  will 
delve  deeply  into  alcohol  insoluble  solids  and  that  test  as  a 
determinant  of  maturity  and  tenderness. 

This  is  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  as 
far  as  we  can  go.  It  is  possibly  a  little  farther  than  we  ought 
to  go,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 
CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  We  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Labeling  Committee  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  you  may  have. 

The  next  subject  is  “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Qual¬ 
ity  of  Green  Peas.”  This  subject  will  be  handled  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Greenleaf,  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
Mr.  Greenleaf. 

[Mr.  Greenleaf’s  paper  “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of  Green 
Peas”  will  appear  in  next  week’s  issue — February  17th.  This  gives  it  special 
attention,  and  permits  you  to  study  it  without  the  distractions  of  other  Con¬ 
vention  matters.] 


The  Labeling  Question 

By  Mr.  John  Baxter 
Maine 

The  Committee  sampled  and  classified  the  290  samples  of 
peas  from  the  controlled  pack.  From  the  discussion  during 
and  following  the  cutting,  the  Committee  developed  and  adopted 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Whereas  the  alcohol  insoluble  test  indicates  comparative 
stages  of  maturity,  rather  than  degree  of  tenderness,  therefore 


CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  for  your 
very  informative  remarks.  Your  report  certainly  shows  that 
it  required  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  all  of  those  present.  Are  there  any  questions 
that  you  might  like  to  ask  Mr,  Greenleaf  on  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  subject? 

MR.  FRANK  M.  SHOOK  (Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Easton,  Md.) :  How  were  the  peas  selected  that  you  show  in 
table  7?  You  said  fifty  peas  were  selected  and  the  pressure 
test  was  given  to  those  fifty  peas. 
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MR.  GREENLEAF:  They  were  taken  at  random. 

MR.  SHOOK:  They  were  not  selected  by  floating  or  sinking 
in  brine? 

MR.  GREENLEAF;  No.  We  scooped  out  what  we  judged 
to  be  approximately  fifty  and  then  counted  out  the  fifty, 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  You  also  know  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  with  reference  to  the  blanching  of  peas. 
Dr.  E.  F,  Kohman,  of  the  Research  Laboratory,  of  the  N.  C.  A., 
is  going  to  give  us  an  address  on  “A  New  Blanching  Procedure.” 
Dr.  Kohman. 

[D'r.  Kohman’s  paper  “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  is  being  held  to  a 
time  when  canners  will  be  more  pea  conscious — just  before  the  ’36  canning 
season  on  peas  opens.  It  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  May  4th,  when  we 
believe  it  will  serve  the  industry  better.] 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kohman.  We 
should  have  plenty  of  discussion  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure 
that  Dr.  Kohman  would  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  you  have.  (There  were  no  questions.) 

Mr,  Schroder  is  going  to  report  to  us  on  the  “Status  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Work  on  Aphis  Control.”  Mr.  Schroder. 


Status  of  Experimental  Work  in  Aphis  Control 

By  A.  F.  Schroder 
Wisconsin  Canning  Co. 

Winneconne,  Wis. 

As  you  all  know,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  experimenting 
k  to  rid  ourselves  of  pea  aphis.  I  presume  every  pea  can¬ 
ning  state  has  tried  to  devise  manners  and  means  of  ridding 
themselves  of  this  pest.  In  our  experiment  stations  throughout 
the  country  we  have  been  working  very  hard  to  give  us  some¬ 
thing  for  this.  This  past  year  the  toll  was  so  great  that  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  National  Canners  Association  directors’  meetings, 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
further  some  of  the  experiments. 

This  committee  was  appointed  and  conferred  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  see  about  this  further  experimenting 
and  to  see  if  there  were  some  funds  available.  We  found  that 
there  were  no  funds  available  for  this  special  work  because  of 
the  budget  having  been  made,  so,  as  you  recall,  this  committee 
solicited  the  different  pea  canning  states  and  other  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  project  for  funds.  This  committee  wishes  to  thank 
all  those  who  contributed  to  that  fund,  because  it  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  carry  on  these  experiments  in  other  sections 
where  we  had  supposed  the  aphis  would  be,  but  we  were  dis¬ 
appointed  from  the  experimental  point  of  view  in  Texas,  where 
we  sent  Dr.  Dudley  and  found  no  aphis. 

We  are  carrying  on  this  work  now  in  California,  and  we 
hope  to  have  some  real  results  available  for  this  coming  year. 
We  also  carry  on  some  experimental  work  at  Madison  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  we  hope  through  those  experiments  that  we 
may  be  able  to  give  you  further  enlightenment. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  anything  further 
that  I  can  report  on  this.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burr,  who  has  been 
very  close  to  this  work,  might  be  able  to  give  us  something 
additional. 

MR.  HARVEY  BURR:  This  is  truly  pinch  hitting  again, 
isn’t  it?  There  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  think  might  well 
be  stated,  relative  to  the  use  of  Derris  root  as  a:  controlling 
agent  for  pea  aphis.  The  work  at  the  station  in  Madison  this 
past  summer  indicates  that  this  material  may  possibly  have  a 
three-fold  action  on  thi|^  insect.  By  that  I  mean  that  in  the 
first  place  Derris  root  apparently  will  act  as  a  stomach  poison, 
if  the  aphids  happen  to  consume  some  of  it.  In  the  second 
place,  it  may  act  as  a  contact  poison,  if  it  is  applied  directly 
to  the  body  of  the  aphid.  In  the  third  place,  and  to  me  this 
has  peculiar  significance  in  connection  with  its  use  on  com¬ 
mercial  canning  peas,  it  may  have  a  so-called  repellent  effect, 
or  it  may  have  the  property  of  keeping  the  aphids  away  from 
the  vine  or  the  plant  if  it  is  there  at  the  time  the  infestation 
develops. 

Please  understand  I  have  qualified  all  of  these  statements 
by  that  indivisible  question  mark  that  has  been  definitely  in 
our  minds  all  summer  in  watching  the  development  of  this 
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B.  F.  Shriver  Co. 
Westminster,  Md. 


plant.  We  are  not  absolutely  sure,  and  it  was  expected  that 
we  could  repeat  this  work,  as  Mr.  Schroder  has  told  you,  again 
and  again  this  past  winter,  but  it  appears  very  much  that  it 
will  be  along  in  April  or  May  before  sufficient  progress  can 
be  made  on  additional  control  plots  to  justify  any  definite 
recommendation  or  any  definite  statement. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  carrying  on  some  work  at  Madison  in 
the  greenhouse.  It  looks  good.  It  is  true  that  there  are  agents 
going  about  the  state  offering  to  sell  Derris  root,  or  some  other 
substitute  materials,  machines  for  applying  it,  methods  and 
formulas  for  applying  it,  and  perhaps  the  most  constructive 
thing  that  I  can  say  to  you  at  this  time  is  to  go  a  little  bit 
slowly  on  commitments  of  that  character,  until  there  is  more 
definite  information  available  from  the  station  and  from  Dr. 
Dudley,  who  is  engineering  and  planning  and  conducting  this 
entire  project. 

I  might  add  my  personal  opinion,  and  it  is  purely  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  that  this  method  of  controlling  aphid  most  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  that  we  have  ever  run 
across,  and  I  just  trust  that  we  can  carry  on  the  work  fast 
enough,  between  now  and  the  next  growing  season,  so  that 
some  rather  definite  recommendations  can  be  made  in  time  for 
next  year’s  crop. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  a  specific  question  or  two,  if  you 
have  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Are  there  such  questions? 

MR.  BURR:  There  is  the  problem  of  cost  which  we  feel  is 
nominal  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  methods.  There 
is  the  problem  of  what  kind  of  carrier  is  to  be  used.  By  car¬ 
rier  I  mean:  Is  Derris  root  going  to  be  used  mixed  with  water 
or  some  other  material  as  a  carrying  agent.  There  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  may  best  be  applied  as  a  spray  or 
as  a  dust.  There  are  questions  of  that  character  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  answer  rather  definitely  before  the  next 
growing  season  comes  on. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  What  are  the  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  this?  I  am  asking  that  only  for  my  own  information. 

MR.  BURR:  We  have  a  rather  wide  range  of  estimated  costs 
based  on  the  experimental  work  done  thus  far.  Some  of  those 
costs  are  extremely  low,  and  apparently  producing  fairly  good 
results,  and  other  costs  are  considerably  higher  and  produce 
apparently  no  better  results,  even  though  we  use  more  material 
and  all  that.  It  is  my  judgment,  and  this  is  purely  a  personal 
opinion  again,  the  top  outside  cost  of  material  and  labor  and 
the  necessary  equipment  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  this 
work  in  a  commercial  way,  can  not  grreatly  exceed  two  dollars 
an  acre. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Once  applied  is  sufficient? 

MR.  BURR:  Well,  we  got  just  as  good  results  with  one 
application  early  in  the  season,  apparently,  as  we  got  with 
some  subsequent  applications  later  in  the  season.  There  are 
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a  great  many  of  those  questions  that  we  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  answer  definitely  at  this  time. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  That  is  true,  but  we  like  to  discuss 
them. 

MR.  BURR:  I  am  willing  to  discuss  them,  but  I  can  see 
Dudley  shaking  his  head  about  some  of  the  things  he  is  afraid 
I  am  going  to  say.  I  feel  safe  in  repeating  that  statement  as 
to  cost.  The  range  of  material,  the  amount  of  material  that 
was  used  per  acre,  ran  all  the  way  from  one  pound  of  Derris 
root  to  the  acre  up  to  three  or  four,  and  I  think  in  one  case 
we  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  to  the  acre.  Derris 
root  at  the  present  time  is  quoted  on  the  East  Coast,  in  the 
importers’  warehouses,  at  an  average  of  about  thirty-five  cents 
a  pound.  It  appears  that  an  average  of  two  pounds  per  acre, 
plus  the  necessary  labor  and  equipment,  will  do  the  job.  That 
is  why  I  say  we  feel  safe  in  estimating  the  top  outside  cost  of 
two  dollars  an  acre  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  would  give  you  effective  control. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Does  it  work  best  as  a  preventive 
or  as  a  cure? 

MR.  BURR:  That  does  make  Dudley  shake  his  head.  I  don’t 
want  to  burden  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  lengthy  discussion, 
but  may  I  just  repeat  briefly  the  first  statement  that  I  made, 
relative  to  the  apparent  three-fold  function  of  Derris  root  in 
connection  with  pea  aphids  or  some  other  insect  that  it  may 
be  used  on. 

We  feel  certain,  in  fact  it  is  generally  known,  that  the  active 
poison  principle  in  Derris  root  has  the  same  effect  on  the  insect 
if  he  eats  the  material  as  Paris  Green  would  have  on  potato 
bugs.  That  is  a  so-called  stomach  poison.  In  order  for  it  to 
work  that  way,  the  insect  has  to  eat  it.  It  has  to  be  placed 
there  so  that  when  he  comes  along,  he  gets  hold  of  some  of  it. 
The  second  possibility,  and  the  second  function,  that  we  feel  it 
has  is  that  of  a  so-called  contact  remedy  by  means  of  which 
this  Derris  root,  if  applied  to  the  actual  insect  itself,  that  is, 
placed  on  his  body  in  the  form  of  a  dust  or  spray,  will  kill  him 
by  being  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  his  body.  In  that 
manner  Derris  root  applied  as  a  dust  will  destroy  aphids  if  it 
is  put  on  the  actual  insect  itself. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  there  will  be  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  Derris  root  over  and  above  the  price  I  quoted  you  a  minute 
ago— about  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  depending  upon  the  vol¬ 
ume  you  buy. 

To  go  back,  the  third  and  to  me  possibly  one  of  the  most 
important  possibilities  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Derris  root 
is  this  possibility  of  its  acting  as  a  repellent.  In  other  words, 
if  the  material  is  placed  out  there  on  those  vines,  there  is  some 
residual  or  carry-over  effect  that  seems  to  keep  these  aphids 
away  from  the  vines  that  are  so  treated.  If  further  experi¬ 
mental  work  proves  that  to  be  true,  then  it  may  be  practical 
and  possible  for  us  to  go  out  and  apply  this  material  in  our 
fields  as  a  spray  or  dust  early  in  the  growing  stages  of  this 
crop  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  expectation  as  to  the  repel¬ 
lent  effect  of  it;  that  is,  if  it  is  out  there,  it  may  possibly  keep 
the  infestation  from  coming  into  the  field.  Is  that  clear? 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Thank  you  for  hitting  in  a  pinch. 
Mr.  Woodbury,  do  you  have  some  remarks  to  make  at  this  time? 

MR.  C.  G.  WOODBURY:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  after  you  got  Mr.  Schroder  and  Mr.  Burr  to  discuss  this, 
you  have  most  of  the  story.  There  are  just  two  announcements 
that  might  be  made.  One  point  Mr.  Schroder  perhaps  did  not 
make  fully  clear  is  that  your  contribution  to  the  fund  of  the 
Pea  Aphid  Control  Committee,  for  financing  the  carrying  on 
of  this  experimental  work  during  the  winter,  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  generous  so  that  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  which  is 
doing  the  work  —  Dr.  Dudley  and  his  associates  —  have  now 
planned  to  carry  it  on  in  duplicate.  They  will  have  a  duplicate 
series  of  trials  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Dudley  has  things  all  lined  up  for  not  only  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  but  other  points  in  the  Gulf 
Region  wherever  a  suitable  aphis  infestation  may  show  up 
that  he  can  work  on.  He  has  made  his  contacts.  He  is  back 
here  now  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Dr.  Dudley  are 
prepared  to  jump  whenever  there  is  an  aphis  infestation  from 
Texas  clear  around  the  Gulf  to  Florida  for  them  to  work  on. 
That  will  be  one  series. 
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The  other  series  has  already  started,  beginning  in  Southern 
California.  About  ten  days  ago  there  was  an  outbreak,  an 
infestation,  in  Orange  County.  Mr.  Roy  E.  Campbell,  who  is 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  agent  in  that  section,  has  made  one 
application  out  there  under  rather  unfavorable  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  the  ground  was  pretty  wet  and  difficult  to  get  on.  I  have 
this  wire  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomologry:  “Campbell  wires 
that  tests  in  Orange  County  show  eighty  per  cent  reduction 
pea  aphid  in  sprayed  plots,  and  sixty  per  cent  in  dusted  spots, 
compared  to  untreated  plots  ten  days  after  application.  Yield 
data  will  be  taken  some  time  this  week.  No  other  reports  re¬ 
garding  pea  aphid  from  the  South.’’  That  is  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  particular  thing. 

The  other  announcement  that  I  wanted  to  make  is  this:  Mr. 
Dudley  has  prepared  a  paper,  a  report,  describing  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  these  Derris  materials  that  he  carried  on  in  Wis¬ 
consin  last  season.  This  report  was  made  in  the  scientific 
meetings  of  the  entomologists  in  St.  Louis,  during  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  associations.  The  Bureau  of  Entomolog^y  has 
kindly  sent  a  number  of  those  reports  out  here.  They  are 
available  here  for  anybody  who  wants  them.  It  is  a  description 
of  the  work  thus  far  done,  or  I  should  say  the  work  done  last 
season  and  the  season  before  and  the  results  secured.  There 
is  no  need  of  going  into  detail  on  this.  The  reports  are  here. 
If  any  of  you  want  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  you 
can  come  up  and  get  them. 

[“Experiments  With  Derris  As  a  Control  for  Pea  Aphid”  will  be  published 
in  our  issue  of  March  9th — very  shortly,  and  in  ample  time  for  any  use 
prior  to  the  possible  appearance  of  the  aphids.] 

Just  one  other  point  and  then  I  am  through.  Mr.  Dudley  is 
here.  He  will  attend  the  Raw  Products  Conference  on  Peas 
this  afternoon,  and  he  will  be  very  glad  to  discuss  any  of  these 
problems  and  questions  that  have  been  raised.  He  will  go 
into  this  whole  matter  in  just  as  much  detail  as  the  pea  group 
at  that  conference  may  desire. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Mr.  Victor  Hanf  was  going  to 
address  us  this  morning  on  “Grade  Certification  and  Future 
Contracts.”  That  would  have  been  a  very  interesting  address, 
but  Mr.  Hanf  was  called  to  New  York  and  left  us  no  time  in 
which  to  name  a  substitute.  Therefore,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
pass  over  that  subject. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  is  going  to  tell  us  about  the  “Statistical 
Position  of  Canned  Peas.”  Mr.  Campbell. 

Statistical  Position  of  Canned  Peas 

By  Carlos  Campbell,  Statistician 
National  Canners  Association 


WHEN  discussing  the  statistical  position  of  any  particular 
canned  food,  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  look  on  both  sides 
of  the  picture;  that  is,  I  mean  on  the  side  of  the  available 
supply,  and  the  rate  at  which  that  supply  has  been  moving 
into  consumption,  and,  I  think,  in  this  year  particularly  it  is 
important  that  we  look  at  the  demand  side  of  the  picture  as 
well.  We  can  dispose  of  the  supply  phase  of  this  talk  very 
quickly;  in  fact,  much  faster  than  we  can  dispose  of  the  supply 
of  peas. 

As  you  know,  this  year  we  started  out  with  the  largest  pack 
of  peas  on  record — about  24,500,000  cases — and  it  has  been 
very  surprising,  I  think,  to  a  good  many  to  note  the  rapidity 
with  which  that  supply  has  been  moving  into  consumption. 
During  the  first  three  months — June,  July  and  August — about 
9,000,000  cases  moved  out  of  canners’  llands,  and  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  the  year  before  there  were  only  about  8,000,000 
cases  that  were  shipped  out.  Bringing  that  picture  up  to  the 
first  of  December,  we  have  13,600,000  cases  that  have  been 
shipped  out,  and  that  compares  with  12,200,000  in  1934,  leaving 
on  hand  on  the  first  of  December  about  10,000,000  cases  this 
year  compared  with  3,500,000  a  year  ago. 

This  increase  in  the  rate  of  movement,  I  think,  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  if  we  look  into  the  factors  which  have  affected  demand. 
First,  I  think  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
supplies  of  peas  at  the  end  of  the  season  were  practically 
negligible;  thus  there  was  a  favorable  situation  created  for  the 
shipment  of  peas  early  in  the  season.  There  are  some  other 
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ONE  MAN  HANSEN 


to  Build  a  Stack 
or  Fill  a  Silo 

Using 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

a  tremendous  savins  in  labor  and  far  better 
work  is  produced. 

Capacity  up  to  12  tons  of  sreen  vines  per 
hour — sreater  capacity  on  more  compact 
materials.  The  discharge  spout  revolves  in 
a  circle,  the  size  of  the  circle  being  changed 
by  inclining  the  spout  to  any  desired  position. 
Changes  can  be  instantly  made  at  the  will  of 
operator.  Constructed  of  the  best  materials  to 
give  long  trouble-free  service. 


IDEAL 

CHAIN 

ADJUSTER 


HAMACHEK  Hamachel</</^a/ Chain  Ad¬ 

juster  quickly  adjusts  stret- 
IDEA  ched  chains  to  proper  length, 

CHAIN  materially  prolonging  their 

ArkTTTCT^T?D  “5®’  A  compound  lever- 

age  principle  is  used,  with 
which  the  joints  of  open  link,  detachable 
chains  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up 
wear  and  stretch,  thus  making  the  chain  cor¬ 
rect  in  length.  The  moderate  cost  is  quickly 
returned  in  the  avoidance  of  delays  and  the 
saving  of  chains. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


PEA 

and  ^ 

BEAN 

FILLER 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS  and  VINER  FEEDERS 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  uxUer,  then 
steam  and  uxUer  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
^  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hcmsen  machines,  tarite  fw  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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0C.  EDWIN  RIFE 

Sinclair-Scott  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

factors  which  we  should  note  also.  One  of  them  is  that  in  any 
period  of  rising  income  or  increasing  purchasing  power,  the 
increase  in  the  sale  of  peas  is  likely  to  be  affected  somewhat 
more  than  some  of  the  other  canned  foods.  That  is  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  commodity  which  has  been  noted  over  a 
number  of  years  by  studying  the  statistics  of  consumption. 

Another  fact  which  is  significant  in  that  connection  is  that 
during  a  period  of  rising  income  and  increasing  purchasing 
power,  we  note  that  the  premium  paid  for  extra  standard  and 
fancy  over  standards  tends  to  widen  out,  and  during  periods 
when  the  purchasing  power  is  decreasing,  those  premiums,  of 
course,  are  squeezed  down  until  sometimes  they  become 
negligible. 

That  fact  can  be  explained  by  saying  that  with  increasing 
income,  consumers  may  shift  from  the  lower  grades  to  the 
higher  grades,  and  they  may  even  shift  from  the  lower  grades 
to  the  higher  grades  without  much  increase  in  income  if  there 
is  an  element  of  security  in  future  income;  in  other  words, 
they  spend  their  income  with  some  degree  of  security  in  feeling 
that  they  are  going  to  have  a  job  regularly,  and  so  forth.  I 
think  both  of  those  elements  have  entered  into  the  picture  in 
1934  and  1935.  So  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  with  a  rising  demand,  you  might  get  what  appears 
to  be  an  accentuated  demand  on  fancies  and  extra  standards, 
with  a  more  or  less  static  demand  on  the  lower  grades. 

That  situation,  I  believe,  has  developed  this  year  with  the 
shifting  of  many  buyers  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher. 
Of  course,  together  with  that  we  have  had  this  year  a  very 
large  supply  of  all  grades,  and  particularly  the  lower  grades, 
which  we  would  naturally  expect  when  we  have  a  large  pack. 
The  problem  then  appears  to  be  what  to  do  in  merchandising 
the  standard  peas,  or  the  lower  grade  of  peas.  If  a  fairly  large 
section  of  the  consuming  public  shifts  from  the  lower  grades 
to  the  higher  because  of  the  reasons  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
it  seems  obvious  that  in  order  to  dipsose  of  the  standard  grades, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  induce  the  groups  who  will  buy  the 
standard  grades  to  consume  more  than  they  have  consumed  in 
the  past. 

Of  course,  one  way  of  accomplishing  that  is  to  get  the  price 
down  to  where  they  will  buy  more.  That,  of  course,  is  not  a 
remedy  which  is  very  acceptable,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
when  you  have  a  large  surplus  and  are  dealing  with  a  seasonal 
product  in  which  you  plan  to  dispose  of  your  supply  before  the 
next  season  comes  around,  something  must  be  done  to  either 
increase  the  groups  who  will  buy  that  particular  grade,  or 
induce  more  purchasing  in  the  particular  group  now  buying  it. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  a  little  better  picture  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  price  at  which  standard  peas  sell  and  the 
amount  which  can  be  sold  at  given  prices,  I  have  attempted 
to  construct  a  demand  curve.  I  am  not  going  to  show  that  to 


you  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  over,  but  I  am 
going  to  attempt  to  describe  just  what  it  shows. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  relation  between  the  price  and 
the  amount  which  can  be  sold  at  that  price.  That  simply 
means  that  by  taking  the  data  over  a  large  number  of  years, 
and  relating  the  price  to  the  quantities  sold,  you  get  a  scale 
set-up;  that  is,  at  a  given  level  of  prices,  so  many  peas  moved 
into  consumption,  and  from  that  scale  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
with,  I  should  say,  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  reduction  in 
price  necessary  to  move  a  given  increase  in  the  supply. 

I  think  I  ought  to  confess,  also,  that  another  reason  why  I 
am  not  showing  you  this  is  that  I  don’t  think  the  figures  are. 
refined  to  the  point  where  they  ought  to  be  put  into  print  any-- 
way.  It  is  going  to  require  some  additional  study  before  it 
should  be  put  out,  but  I  think  a  generalization  on  it  is  worth 
something. 

First  let  me  say  that  after  carefully  studying  the  relation 
between  the  selling  prices  and  the  amount  sold,  I  found  that 
there  was  no  relation  there  that  you  could  consider  significant; 
but  by  changing  that  price  into  an  index,  that  is,  by  dividing 
the  price  by  the  index  of  employment,  and  obtaining  a  more  or 
less  hypothetical  index,  there  was  a  very  definite  relationship 
there,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  prcie  alone  is  not  the  only 
factor  which  determines  the  quantity  which  the  general  public 
will  take  of  a  given  grade  of  peas,  or  of  the  whole  supply  of 
peas,  for  the  reason  that  a  price  of  one  dollar  a  dozen  means 
one  thing  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  at  one 
hundred,  but  it  means  a  very  decidedly  different  thing  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  at  seventy-five  or  fifty. 
So  by  dividing  the  price  by  the  index  of  employment,  you  do 
get  a  figure  which  is  related  fairly  closely  to  the  quantity  of 
peas  that  have  been  consumed. 

Very  roughly,  I  might  say  that  when  that  index  of  price, 
divided  by  employment,  is  up  around  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
quantity  which  might  be  sold  would  be  around  10,000,000  cases. 
In  order  to  increase  these  sales,  or  in  order  to  move  an  addi¬ 
tional  million  cases  of  peas  at  that  level,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  drop  the  price  about  ten  cents  a  dozen.  But  as  you  move 
on  down  the  scale  and  get  down  to  one  hundred,  the  data  which 
we  have  shows  that  in  the  past  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  drop  the  price  only  about  three  and  one-half  cents,  and  as 
you  go  on  farther  down  the  scale  to  ninety-five,  a  very  slight 
decline  in  the  index  or,  I  might  say,  a  very  slight  decline  in 
the  price  at  a  given  level  of  employment,  would  result  or  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sales. 

If  you  take  the  index  of  employment  at  its  present  level  of 
eighty-five,  and  construct  this  index  which  I  described  a  moment 
ago,  you  would  get  a  figure  of  about  ninety-six,  so  that  you 
can  see  that  the  index  is  now  down  toward  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale,  which  should  induce  increased  consumption  at  very 
slight  changes  in  prices,  and  I  think  that  is  a  part  of  the 
explanation  of  why  the  shipments  of  peas  this  year  have  been 
so  much  greater  than  they  were  in  years  when  conditions 
appeared  to  be  similar  to  this  year. 

You  know,  it  is  always  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  given 
factors  on  demand,  or  on  purchases  or  sales  of  canned  peas  or 
any  other  canned  food,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  situation  in  the  past  that  is  identical  with  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  today.  Consequently,  any  indexes  that 
you  may  use  have  to  be  seasoned  with  a  lot  of  judgment,  and 
they  have  to  be  adjusted  as  time  goes  on.  If  you  are  using  an 
index  of  employment,  or,  as  is  frequently  used,  the  index  of 
national  income,  I  think  that  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  ship¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  to  the  trade  is  a  very  good  method 
of  adjusting  your  calculations  as  to  what  the  trade  will  take 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

MOVED  INTO  CONSUMPTION— I  might  add,  also,  that 
this  heavy  movement  out  of  canners’  hands  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  did  not  move  just  simply  to  wholesalers 
and  stay  there  to  stock  up  their  shelves.  I  am  basing  that 
statement  on  the  report  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
issued  on  stocks  of  wholesalers,  which  shows  that  they  were 
only  about  the  same  as  they  were  last  year.  Consequently,  I 
think  we  might  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  heavy  move¬ 
ment  out  of  canners’  hands  is  indicative  of  a  somewhat  heavier 
consumption,  which  goes  back  to  my  statement  of  a  moment 
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ago,  that  a  study  of  this  relation  between  prices  and  the  index 
of  employment  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  under  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  this  year,  there  should  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  canned  peas. 

I  think  we  get  ourselves  into  a  lot  of  trouble  by  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  a  prediction  of  the  amount  of  peas  or  amount 
of  corn  that  the  trade  will  take  in  a  given  year,  unless  we  adjust 
that  prediction  from  time  to  time  by  the  actual  sales  or  actual 
shipments  that  are  being  made.  That,  incidentally,  is  another 
reason  why  I  do  not  want  to  show  you  this  demand  curve.  I 
don’t  want  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  it.  I  think  it  is  just 
another  one  of  those  guides  which  might  have  some  value,  but 
I  don’t  want  to  set  it  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  that  would 
be  used  as  a  forecast  or  as  a  prediction.  I  am  really  talking 
about  what  has  happened  up  to  the  first  of  December,  1935, 
and  not  about  what  is  likely  to  happen  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  I  shall  leave  that  to  your  own  judgment. 

However,  I  might  say  that  of  the  stocks  on  hand  from  the 
first  of  December  of  about  10,000,000  cases,  our  reports  indicate 
that  about  seventy  per  cent  were  sold  but  not  shipped,  leaving 
about  thirty  per  cent  unsold.  Of  course,  I  know  what  some  of 
you  are  going  to  say — ^that  some  of  those  sold  but  not  shipped 
are  going  to  turn  up  next  time  as  unsold.  That  has  happened 
in  a  few  cases,  but  I  should  say  that  it  has  not  happened  in 
a  great  many  cases. 

I  am  not  going  to  predict  what  the  carry-over  of  peas  will 
be,  but  I  will  say  this:  that  if  the  stocks  reported  sold  but  not 
shipped  are  actually  sold  and  are  shipped,  the  remaining  unsold 
stocks  would  be  some  indication  of  the  maximum  carry-over 
which  we  might  expect.  I  say  “maximum”  because  that  is  what 
it  would  be  if  no  more  were  sold,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  will 
be  sold  out  of  that  block  of  unsold  stocks. 

I  hope  that  some  time  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible 
to  study  these  figures  a  little  bit  more,  and  get  them  to  the 
point  where  we  can  publish  them  in  our  Information  Letter,  and 
let  you  take  them  for  what  you  think  they  are  worth.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  this  demand  curve,  and  the  scale  that  I  de¬ 
scribed  a  moment  ago. 

BUYING  POWER — There  is  just  another  point  or  two  that 
I  would  like  to  make  in  general  in  regard  to  demand  for  canned 
foods.  This  applies  not  only  to  peas  but  to  corn  and  other 
canned  vegetables.  I  need  not  say  that  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income,  among  the  various  people  receiving  that  in¬ 
come,  is  equally  as  important  as  the  amount  of  the  income 
itself.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  first  part  of  a  family’s  income 
that  is  spent  for  food.  So  far  as  the  prospects  of  sale  of  canned 
foods  is  concerned,  it  is  much  better  to  have  three  men  earning 
$1,000  each  than  one  man  receiving  $3,000.  In  1934  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  national  income  going  to  labor  was  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  1929,  and  I  think  that  is  a  significant 
fact  in  connection  with  the  prospect  of  the  sale  of  canned  foods, 
because  it  represents  a  somewhat  better  situation  as  regards 
demand  than  any  of  the  indexes  that  we  have  would  show. 
That  again,  I  think,  helps  to  explain  why  the  movement  of  some 
of  the  canned  items  has  been  relatively  larger  than  in  former 
years.  (Applause.) 
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PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH 
SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  22,  1936 

The  Pumpkin  and  Squash  Section  Meeting  convened  at  ten- 
thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  New  York, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  I  think  you  all  know  the  man  who 
will  make  the  first  address.  Whenever  we  have  had  any  prob¬ 
lems  on  spoilage  we  usually  call  on  Dr.  Cameron.  I  am  very 
glad  to  introduce  him  as  the  first  speaker,  and  his  subject  is, 
“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin  and  Squash.” 

[Dr.  Cameron’s  paper,  "Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin  and 
Squash,"  will  be  published  in  full  in  our  issue  of  June  15th.  This  is  a  factory 
problem,  and  this  date  will  afford  ample  time  for  careful  study  of  these 
valuable  instructions ;  and  likewise  time  to  put  into  effect  any  needed  changes 
to  meet  the  conditions.] 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cameron.  That 
was  a  very  interesting  report  and  we  are  glad  that  the  work 
is  going  to  continue. 

I  neglected  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee,  and  I  will 
do  so  now  and  ask  them  to  make  their  report  just  before  we 
adjourn.  On  that  Committee  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Wayne  Robert¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Henry  Byrd. 


CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Has  anyone  a  question  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell? 

If  not,  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  in  our  program  when 
we  shall  hear  from  the  Nominating  Committee. 


The  Election 

MR.  BAXTER:  The  Nominatnig  Committee,  having  con¬ 
ferred,  brings  forth  the  following  nominations:  For  Chairman, 
C.  C.  Scutt,  Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  Newark,  New  York;  for 
Secretary,  Allen  Burr,  Waunakee  Canning  Company,  Wauna- 
kee,  Wisconsin. 

I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  these  nominees. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  SHRIVER:  This  closes  the  meeting  of  the  Pea 
Section.  We  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-forty  o’clock. 


Labeling 

Now  the  only  other  work  we  have  to  do  at  the  session 
meeting  pertains  to  descriptive  terms  for  labeling.  To  review 
briefly  for  those  who  were  not  here  at  the  session  meeting  last 
year:  At  that  meeting  we  considered  in  the  general  meeting 
the  different  factors  to  be  described  on  the  labels  for  pumpkin 
and  squash,  the  descriptive  terms  and  the  definition  of  those 
terms.  The  factors  that  we  considered  were  first  the  commod- 
dity,  the  style  of  pack,  consistency,  seasoning,  and  contents. 
After  a  general  discussion  at  the  sub-committee  meeting  these 
were  further  considered  by  the  Committee  appointed  consisting 
of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Tinch,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Byrd  and 
myself.  And  we  made  certain  recommendations  to  the  general 
committee  which  were  published  in  this  booklet,  “Labeling 
Canned  Foods.” 

For  your  information  if  you  haven’t  that  bulletin  here,  the 
first,  of  course,  is  obvious.  “Commodity — pumpkin  or  squash.” 
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And  that  is  defined  of  course  by  the  rulings  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  “Style  of  pack — in  chunks.”  If  packed 
otherwise,  no  descriptive  term.  “Seasoning — salt  or  spices 
added,”  if  so  packed,  and  “contents.”  It  was  recommended  that 
the  contents  be  indicated  in  pounds  and  ounces.  Now  the  other 
factor  was  “consistency”  and  that  gave  us  quite  a  lot  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  After  discussing  it  for  some  time  with  the  Committee 
it  was  finally  decided  to  recommend  the  very  driest  pack  be 
described  as  “extra  dry,”  and  the  next,  that  is  not  quite  as 
dry,  as  “dry.”  But  when  it  came  to  finding  a  descriptive  term 
for  the  less  dry  pack,  that  was  rather  a  stumbling  block.  But 
finally  we  appealed  to  Miss  Atwater  and  she,  or  one  of  her 
friends,  thought  that  that  pumpkin  was  “soft.”  That  term 
seemed  to  appeal  to  the  Committee  and  we  made  those  three 
recommendations:  “extra  dry,”  “dry”  and  “soft.”  The  terms 
“drjr”  and  “extra  dry”  were  criticized  at  the  meeting,  Monday, 
of  the  General  Labeling  Committee,  and  I  thought  possibly 
it  might  be  well  to  discuss  those  here  at  this  time.  If  anyone 
has  any  suggestions  or  ideas  of  terms  to  use  to  describe  those 
packs  we  would  like  to  have  the  suggestions  now.  Mr.  Byrd, 
what  do  you  think? 

MR.  HENRY  BYRD:  I  feel  that  as  I  was  on  the  Committee 
and  was  satisfied  at  the  time  we  chose  those  descriptive  terms, 
and  I  am  unable  to  think  of  anything  better  now,  that  they 
are  all  right. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE :  Hasn’t  anyone  else  any  suggestions? 
Well,  if  there  are  no  other  suggestions  we  will  have  to  leave 
the  recommendations  as  they  stand.  Now,  I  think  too,  that 
the  definitions  of  the  terms  are  obvious,  except  those  particular 
terms  applying  to  consistency.  And  in  order  to  define  those 
the  laboratory  asked  the  different  canners  of  pumpkin  and 
squash  through  the  country  to  send  samples  to  Washington. 
We  have  some  of  those  samples  here  and  have  prepared  forms 
and  would  like  all  the  people  attending  this  meeting  to  examine 
those  samples  and  to  classify  them  as  you  would  under  those 
three  terms — “extra  dry,”  “dry,”  and  “soft.”  Other  samples, 
duplicate  samples,  are  at  the  laboratory  and  objective  tests 
will  be  made  of  those  samples  so  that  in  the  future  any  pump¬ 
kin  can  be  classified  by  the  objective  test  in  one  of  those  three 
classes. 

MR.  BYRD:  It  is  barely  possible  that  after  those  samples 
are  examined  there  might  be  some  change  of  opinion  as  to 
what  they  should  be  called.  And  perhaps  I  might  offer  the 
suggestion  if  you  think  it  wise  to  leave  the  recommendations 
open  until  we  look  them  over. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  All  right. 

(Charts  were  then  passed  around  to  the  members  and  they 
were  instructed  to  mark  the  chart  after  examining  the  samples.) 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE :  If  you  are  through  with  the  samples 
we  will  have  some  more  discussion.  I  think  this  cutting  has 
been  most  interesting.  And  while  I  think  of  it,  will  you  please 
sign  your  sheets  so  that  when  they  are  collected  at  the  end  we 
will  have  all  the  information?  Now  there  must  be  some  further 
ideas  of  this  classification  of  consistency  and  we  would  like  to 
have  your  remarks.  Mr.  Byrd,  how  about  you? 

MR.  BYRD:  Well,  I  ran  into  a  little  difficulty  when  I  was 
trying  to  grade  them.  I  think  a  man’s  judgment  is  based  upon 
what  he  is  used  to  in  his  own  pack.  Probably  we  all  have  our 
own  ideas  as  to  what  dry  and  soft  is.  I  started  out  on  one 
series  and  before  I  got  through  I  mixed  it  up  a  little  bit.  There 
are  so  many  samples  that  seem  to  be  on  the  border  line  between 
“dry”  and  “soft,”  and  “very  soft.”  So  I  made  another  section 
here.  I  had  two  samples  I  called  very  soft  because  I  started  in 
with  the  idea  of  taking  a  certain  consistency  for  soft.  When 
I  came  to  these  other  samples  they  were  so  much  softer  than 
the  ones  I  had  established  in  my  mind  that  I  called  them  “very 
soft.”  The  way  mine  check  out  here,  I  have  three  “very  dry,” 
and  eight  that  are  “dry,”  and  seventeen  “soft,”  and  two  “very 
soft.”  I  don’t  know,  I  guess  it  is  going  to  be  quite  a  job  to 
find  a  term  for  the  descriptive  labeling,  but  neither  do  I  think 
we  want  to  go  into  too  many  degrees  of  consistency.  So  I  guess 
we  can  get  along  with  three  degrees  all  right,  “extra  dry,” 
“dry,”  and  “soft,”  although  the  “very  soft”  runs  into  the  “soft.” 


I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  sort  of 
checked  up  on  these  different  lists  to  see  how  they  will  aver¬ 
age  up. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  These  lists  I  understand,  will  be 
checked  by  the  laboratory.  Well,  then  you  think  that  three 
groups  are  adequate  to  describe  them? 

MR.  BYRD:  I  think  they  had  better  be.  I  think  generally 
speaking,  it  is  as  well  as  you  can  do.  You  can’t  get  perfection 
anyway. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Does  anyone  think  there  ought  to 
be  more  than  three,  or  less?  I  take  it  then,  that  everybody 
has  agreed  that  three  degp'ees  are  sufficient? 

MR.  BYRD:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Robertson.  He 
has  some  ideas. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE :  Do  you  have  some  comments  to  make 
Mr.  Robertson? 

MR.  WAYNE  ROBERTSON:  I  believe  we  had  better  stick 
to  the  three  terms.  I  can  see  the  reason,  however,  why  the 
gentleman  called  them  “extra  soft.”  But  if  we  have  “extra 
soft,”  “soft,”  and  “dry”  and  “extra  dry,”  I  believe  we  would 
be  making  it  more  complicated,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  better 
in  the  long  run  to  stick  with  the  three  terms. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE :  Mr.  Dickinson,  haven’t  you  any 
comments? 

MR.  RICHARD  DICKINSON:  We  have  one  sample  in  the 
group  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  a  lot  of  free  water 
that  separated  quickly,  and  if  mixed  in  the  pumpkin  would 
make  it  soft.  I  don’t  know  whether  there  should  be  anything 
to  describe  that  or  not.  I  graded  that  one  particular  sample 
as  “dry”  but  made  a  note  of  the  extreme  free  water  with  it. 

I  certainly  don’t  think  you  ought  to  add  more  terms.  I  believe 
three  is  ample,  and  maybe  two  would  be  better. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Mr.  Williams,  in  measuring  the 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  laboratory  in  that  sample  you  would 
blend  the  water  in,  would  you  not? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE :  Figuring  that  way  I  would  put  that 
down  as  soft  and  add  a  note  that  there  was  free  moisture  in  it. 

I  also  noticed  that.  On  several  of  these  I  put  “border.”  I 
found  it  pretty  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  should  be  dry  or 
soft.  Any  other  comments  now?  I  would  like  to  have  your 
ideas.  The  Committee  will  need  them.  Does  anyone  have  any 
suggestion  to  make  regarding  terms  to  take  the  place  of  “extra 
dry,”  and  “dry,”  if  they  should  be  ruled  out  by  the  Committee? 

MR.  ROBERTSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  term  “dry” 
would  be  much  better  and  more  descriptive  and  carry  much 
more  meaning  to  the  housewife  than  “medium.”  It  seemed  to 
me  we  needed  three  terms  to  carry  out  what  we  have  in  mind 
in  that  we  will  have  this  extra  dry  content.  And  the  dry  really 
means  medium,  but  it  is  a  term  that  implies  something  to  show 
that  it  isn’t  tough,  too  hard,  and  isn’t  soft.  You  wouldn’t  expect 
it  to  be  watery.  I  believe  you  need  the  three  terms. 

MR.  BYRD:  I  think  I  agree  with  Robertson,  that  the  three 
terms  are  necessary  and  are  more  descriptive  to  the  housewife. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Are  there  any  further  comments? 
Docs  anyone  think  anything  should  be  said  on  the  label  regard¬ 
ing  color?  Apparently  not.  Well,  if  that  is  all  the  discussion 
on  descriptive  terms  I  will  ask  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  ROBERTSON:  Your  Nominating  Committee  report  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson  of  Illinois  for  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  A.  A.  McCormick  from  Oregon  as  Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

MR.  BYRD:  I  am  on  the  Nominating  Committee,  but  if  I 
may  be  permitted  I  move  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  that  the 
Secretary  and  Chairman  as  named  by  the  Committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  (Motion  seconded,  and  carried.) 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  I  would  like  to  have  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  Pumpkin  and  Squash  remain  for  a  few  minutes  after 
adjournment. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-thirty  o’clock. 
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TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCUTION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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DRY  BEAN  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  22,  1936 

The  Dry  Bean  Section  Meeting  convened  at  nine-forty 
o’clock,  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  presiding. 
CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  I  would  like  to  open  this  meeting  with 
the  subject  that  has  to  do  with  “Cost  Accounting.”  The  reason 
I  would  like  to  do  that  is  that  those  people  that  come  in  can 
enter  the  discussion  at  any  point  and  ask  such  questions  as 
they  see  fit.  We  can  take  up  the  rest  of  the  more  informal 
parts  of  the  meeting  later.  So,  Mr.  Campbell,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  proceed? 

[Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners 
Association,  presented  his  prepared  paper  entitled  “Cost  Accounting,”  and  it 
will  appear  in  our  issue  of  March  30th,  in  time  for  all  canners  to  study  it, 
and  to  set  up  accounts  as  here  outlined.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity  and 
effectiveness,  and  one  of  the  most  needed  improvements  in  this  industry.] 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  It  has  been  my  aim  to  bring  up  those 
topics  which  seemed  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  with  whom  I  corresponded  in  attempting  to 
arrange  the  meeting.  As  a  general  thing,  this  topic  that  Mr. 
Campbell  discussed  has  been  of  great  interest  to  this  particular 
industry,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  us  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  packing  of  seasonal  items,  and  we  all  hope  to  make 
a  profit  on  those  items,  and  yet  few  of  us  realize  just  exactly 
what  effect  on  our  seasonal  business  these  non-seasonal  items 
have. 

It  is  with  the  thought  expressed  by  a  great  many  that  if  we 
know  just  exactly  what  effect  the  packing,  for  instance,  of  pork 
and  beans,  or  other  dry  bean  products  has,  we  can  then  indi¬ 
vidually  better  determine  our  policies  regarding  the  sale  of 
those  products.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  make  any  money  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dry  beans.  That  sentiment  has  been  repeated  every  time  I 
have  attended  any  meetings,  and  it  is  not  at  all  with  the 
thought  that  anything  radical  can  be  done  about  it  but  it  is 
with  the  thought  that  this  effort  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  made, 
to  prepare  a  means  of  learning  more  about  our  own  businesses, 
that  a  constructive  step  can  be  taken  by  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  bettering  what  has  always  been  a  demoralized  condition. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  anybody’s  comment  on  any 
phase  of  cost  methods  as  applied  to  these  non-seasonal  items. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  address  any  questions  to 
Mr.  Campbell  that  may  occur  to  you  regarding  this  or  any 
other  phases  of  it. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  might  say,  in  setting  this  up  one  of  the 
things  that  I  had  particularly  in  mind  was  to  be  sure  that  it 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  in  regard  to  Social  Security  taxes,  and  income  taxes, 
and  capital  stock  tax  and  things  of  that  sort.  In  other  words, 
the  method  of  handling  depreciation  and  other  costs,  I  believe 
you  will  find,  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  Federal  Trade  Commission,  etc. 

This  is  a  little  different,  Mr.  Barker,  from  your  method  in 
Utah.  However,  I  tried  to  keep  the  Utah  system.  The  principal 
difference  is  the  larger  number  of  accounts  which  I  explained 
before  you  came  in;  that  is,  a  larger  number  than  they  have 
in  some  systems.  You  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
you  have  certain  cost  items,  and  it  is  just  a  question  of  whether 
you  want  to  put  a  half-dozen  of  those  separate  and  distinct 
items  under  one  heading,  or  whether  you  want  to  put  each  one 
under  a  separate  heading;  and  if  you  have  your  ledger  set  up 
and  properly  tabbed  so  that  it  is  easy  to  find  each  of  these 
classifications,  and  each  of  the  accounts,  there  is  practically  no 
more  time  required  to  make  the  entries  in  each  of  six  accounts 
than  to  put  six  different  items  of  cost  under  one  heading. 

MR.  J.  F.  BARKER  (Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden,  Utah)  : 
We  break  ours  down  more  than  the  system  that  you  are  refer¬ 
ring  to. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  You  can  go  to  the  other  extreme  on  that, 
too,  and  list  all  your  salt  separately,  which  is  all  right — it  is 
an  item  of  cost — but  I  think  if  you  will  turn  to  part  2,  wc 


have  a  number  of  accounts  listed  there  but  I  think  that  in  most 
instances  about  all  you  would  want  set  up  there  would  be  that 
one  condiment  account.  If  you  are  packing  fruit,  it  would  be 
sugar ;  if  you  are  packing  corn,  it  might  be  both  sugar  and  salt. 

Of  course,  in  this  particular  dry  bean  packing  you  would  have 
a  relatively  large  item  in  that  condiment  account,  larger  than 
you  would  have  in  many  of  the  others  except  for  fruit.  Of 
course,  the  sugar  item  amounts  to  a  great  deal  there. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE :  The  thought  is  commonly  expressed  that 
if  volume  can  be  stimulated  sufficiently,  your  manufacturing 
operation,  and  consequently  your  cost,  will  reflect  that  increase 
in  volume  favorably  and  at  the  same  time  that  is  apt  to  be 
taken  as  a  generalization.  When  one  is  selling  an  item  on  a 
very  close  margin,  as  we  all  know  beans  are  sold,  if  there  is  a 
margin,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  detail  in  cost  accounting 
is  a  very  great  benefit  in  determining  whether  or  not  you  are 
“kidding”  yourself  to  the  extent  that  volume  is  going  to  help 
you? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  As  I  started  to  say  in  the  beginning,  in 
the  packing  of  beans  you  have  a  typical  example  of  an  industry 
attempting  to  diversify  its  business,  utilize  its  equipment,  etc., 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  so  that  your  depreciation  and 
interest  charges,  etc.,  can  be  absorbed  by  a  larger  volume  than 
when  you  are  operating  on  just  seasonal  products;  but  in  so 
doing  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  you  do  this  in  dry  beans  al¬ 
though  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  done,  that  the  seasonal 
products  are  forced  to  carry  the  overhead  factory  costs  or  your 
factory  burden,  and  the  non-seasonal  costs  are  figured  at  just 
the  prime  costs,  or  you  might  say  the  out-of-pocket  costs. 

Now,  whenever  you  get  down  to  that  basis  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  keep  an  itemized 
account  of  all  of  your  costs,  because  if  you  do  not  cover  all 
of  those  prime  costs  it  means  an  immediate  loss.  You  can  sell 
below  your  total  costs — ^by  total  costs  I  mean  including  your 
depreciation,  interest,  etc. — for  a  time,  but  you  must,  of  course, 
recover  that  loss  on  some  other  items,  or  at  some  other  time, 
on  that  item  if  you  are  going  to  come  out. 

When  you  get  down  to  selling  on  a  basis  of  prime  costs,  then 
it  is  just,  I  should  say,  many,  many  times  more  important  that 
your  itemized  cost  accounts  be  kept.  Of  course,  you  under¬ 
stand  you  do  not  need  to  load  all  your  depreciation  and  over¬ 
head  costs  on  to  your  seasonal  products — that  is  optional  with 
you — but  I  think,  personally,  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
the  accounts  as  proposed  here  —  your  manufacturing  costs  I 
mean — and  spreading  these  overhead  items  on  your  non-season- 
able  products  as  well  as  seasonal,  and  keeping  those  separated 
so  that  you  can  have  in  mind  both  the  prime  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  costs.  You  do  not  need  to  show  those  costs  to  everybody. 
You  can  make  your  prices  on  whatever  basis  you  want  to,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  just  how  you  are  operating,  and 
knowing  what  products  are  carrying  the  burden  of  your  plant, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  improve  here  and  there  in  your 
operating  costs,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  all  of  these  items 
of  cost  be  kept  on  a  non-seasonable  as  well  as  a  seasonable 
basis. 

While  you  may  keep  your  costs  for  the  purpose  of  making 
your  price — many  canners  do  that  and  carry  it  in  a  little  book 
so  that  they  know  how  to  price  their  product — I  think  it  is 
important  to  have  those  costs  for  other  purposes,  too;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  way  in  which  you  figure  them  for  trying  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  your  plant,  you  would  include  some¬ 
what  more  than  you  would  for  the  purpose  of  setting  your  price. 
But,  after  all,  you  do  not  have  to  show  those  to  everybody. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE :  In  case  anyone  is  interested,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  more  detailed  information 
as  to  how  your  ledger  is  set  up,  by  correspondence? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  want  to  say  this:  that  we  have  copies 
of  this  chart  of  accounts.  The  chart  of  accounts  is  simply  the 
listing  of  the  accounts  with  their  separate  divisions,  etc.,  with 
no  explanation  as  to  how  those  accounts  are  to  be  kept.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  are  listed  under  a  separate  heading,  how¬ 
ever,  indicates  to  some  extent  how  they  are  to  be  kept.  You 
may  disagree  with  the  listings  in  some  instances  but  there  is 
an  argument  for  their  being  placed  where  they  are. 

I  merely  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ledger  account  on  the  first  page,  “226a.  Insurance — Workmen’s 
Compensation.”  I  do  not  know  how  you  carry  that;  it  may 
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be  that  you  carry  it  along  with  your  other  insurance  just  as 
an  insurance  item,  but  I  have  it  here  under  direct  labor  because 
after  all  it  is  a  labor  cost,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
you  have  employees  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  carry  that 
insurance  item.  It  isn’t  at  all  related;  it  is  very  different  from 
the  insurance  on  your  finished  goods  or  insurance  on  your  fac¬ 
tory  or  boiler  insurance  or  anything  of  that  kind.  So,  for  that 
reason,  it  is  placed  under  there. 

Likewise,  you  go  back  up  there  to  your  produce  costs.  It  is 
not  just  the  price  that  you  pay  for  your  raw  produce  but  a 
number  of  other  cost  items  are  listed  there.  Many  of  these, 
incidentally,  that  are  listed  here  will  not  be  needed  when  you 
are  packing  dry  beans  because  they  are  not  applicable;  they 
should  simply  be  left  out.  But  the  mere  fact  that  there  are  in 
some  instances  more  accounts  than  are  necessary  should  not 
be  confusing;  they  can  just  be  left  out  when  not  needed.  We 
have  set  up  these  ledgers  on  the  basis  of  that  classification, 
using  these  tabs  to  indicate  the  divisions,  and  the  numbers  on 
the  pages  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  account. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  you  have  ledgers 
like  this.  You  can  keep  them  any  way  you  want  to,  but  this 
system  here  happens  to  be  set  up  on  this  basis  and  agrees 
with  this  Chart  of  Accounts  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  that 
would  be  about  the  simplest  way  to  handle  it. 

I  would  welcome  any  questions  by  correspondence  that  you 
would  like  to  ask  regarding  cost  accounting.  There  is  just  this 
that  I  do  want  to  say  before  I  close:  If  you  are  interested  in 
discussing  next  year,  let  us  say,  actual  cost  figures,  or  if  you 
are  interested  in  having  a  bulk  line  cost  for  the  industry  on 
the  packing  of  the  dry  beans,  or  something  of  that  sort,  if  you 
wanted  to  do  that  as  a  Section,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
those  figures  and  compile  them  and  have  them  charted,  and  put 
on  graphs  if  necessary,  to  display  here  next  year.  Of  course, 
that  would  not  reveal  any  individual  packer’s  costs  at  all;  it 
would  simply  be  an  average  on  whatever  basis  you  think  best, 
probably  for  the  United  States,  and  then  knowing  your  own 
costs  you  could  compare  them  item  by  item  with  this  average 
cost  for  the  industry. 

That  leads  me  up  to  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  mention  and 
that  is,  if  you  are  going  to  compare  costs  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  there  be  some  uniformity  in  reporting  costs.  If,  for 
example,  one  company  reports  just  the  price  paid  for  dry  beans 
under  raw  produce,  and  somebody  else  puts  in  all  of  the  other 
expenses  incurred  in  securing  the  raw  produce,  then  you  do  not 
have  comparable  cost  figures  for  your  raw  product.  That  was 
one  thing  we  had  in  mind  particularly  in  setting  up  this  Chart 
of  Accounts;  getting  a  classification  of  accounts  in  sufficient 
detail  so  that  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  cost  items  that  would  be  entered  in  each  of  the  accounts. 
Consequently,  a  reporting  of  costs  when  kept  on  this  basis 
would  be  uniform  throughout.  Everybody  would  be  reporting 
the  same  thing  then. 

I  speak  of  that  because  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  tried 
to  collect  cost  figures  from  the  canning  industry  and  I  think 
each  time  I  have  always  found  that  they  were  not  comparable. 
Even  such  a  simple  item  as  the  cost  of  cans  was  not  compar¬ 
able.  Some  would  put  in  unloading  costs;  some  get  by  boat 
and  others  by  rail;  some  would  include  freight  and  some  would 
leave  it  out.  You  can  think  of  any  number  of  items  which 
should  be  included  which  were  included  all  right  in  the  total 
figure  but  they  were  placed  under  some  other  item  so  that  you 
could  not  segregate  it. 

So,  if  you  should  want  that  done  for  next  year  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  reporting  be  on  either  this  classification  or  some 
other  classification  so  that  we  would  know  just  what  was  in 
each  item  of  cost  when  it  was  reported. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  I  would  like  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  officers  selected  for  the  next 
meeting  be  instructed  to  make  any  effort  to  obtain  information 
of  that  kind  along  the  line  that  Mr.  Campbell  just  suggested. 

Not  hearing  any  discussion  on  that,  I  assume  that  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  with  it. 

Are  there  any  questions  now  concerning  this  work  or  any¬ 
thing  related  to  it?  If  not,  I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
we  all  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that  Mr.  Campbell  has 
given  us  his  time,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  those  of  you 
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that  are  interested  will  take  advantage  of  the  service  that  he 
is  able  to  offer  you  on  the  subject  during  the  year. 

We  have  the  pleasure  at  this  time  of  having  with  us  Mr.  J.  E. 
Barr  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Barr  has 
been  very  active  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  grade  on  dry 
beans.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  canners  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  Federal  grade  significance  as  it  applies  to 
canning.  It  is  an  important  subject  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  quite  a  bit  of  difference  between  the  Michigan  bean  ship¬ 
per’s  grades,  for  instance,  and  the  Federal  grades. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Barr  to  be  kind  enough  to  explain 
first  exactly  what  the  U.  S.  grades  are,  and  I  know  we  have 
present  a  number  of  bean  shippers  so  that  I  hope  we  can,  by 
discussion,  obtain  some  idea  of  the  attitude  of  canners  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Barr,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  about  this? 

Federal  Grading  of  Dry  Beans 

By  J.  E.  Barr 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


From  time  to  time  we  have  presented  various  phases  of  the 
Federal  bean  standardization  program  to  this  group  of  ship¬ 
pers  and  other  organizations  concerned  with  the  marketing  and 
utilization  of  dry  beans. 

Before  I  go  further  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  here  copies 
of  the  revised  Handbook  which  just  came  from  the  printer  last 
week.  Most  of  you  may  have  received  the  mimeographed  copies 
of  the  revised  standards  last  August.  It  took  from  then  until 
last  week  to  get  these  out  of  the  Government  printing  office. 
I  am  making  no  apology  for  them. 

The  Federal  standards  for  beans  have  been  in  effect  since 
1926,  being  more  widely  used  each  year.  At  the  present  time, 
operating  on  the  revised  standards,  copy  of  which  I  have  in 
my  hands,  there  have  been  more  beans  sold  on  the  Federal 
grades  in  the  1935  crop  than  any  crop  since  the  standards  have 
been  in  effect.  That  applies  to  every  state  where  the  standards 
are  in  use  at  all. 

These  revisions,  incidentally,  do  not  affect  the  beans  in  which 
canners  are  most  directly  interested;  that  is,  pea  beans,  red 
kidney  and  so  on,  but  very  little,  if  any,  changes  were  made  in 
the  standards  for  those  classes.  The  specifications  for  grades 
for  pea  beans,  for  example,  are  as  follows:  U.  S.  No.  1,  which 
is  the  top  grade  or  best  grade,  may  contain  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  splits  and  damaged  beans,  including  a  trace  of  foreign 
material  but  no  stones  which  are  detected  or  which  can  be 
detected  by  approved  methods  of  sampling.  They  also  may 
contain  not  to  exceed  eighteen  per  cent  moisture. 
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The  basic  method  of  determining  moisture  in  this  case  is  the 
water  oven.  The  practical  method,  and  the  method  used  in 
the  application  of  the  grades,  or  by  inspectors,  is  the  Brown 
Duvel  moisture  tester,  or  the  Tag  Heppenstall  moisture  meter. 
Those  two  machines  will  give  advice  as  to  moisture  comparable 
with  the  water  oven. 

U.  S.  No.  2  grade  may  contain  three  per  cent  splits  and 
damaged  and  one-tenth  per  cent  foreign  matter.  U.  S.  No.  3 
grade  may  contain  five  per  cent  splits  and  damaged  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  foreign  matter. 

That,  briefly,  is  what  each  of  the  grades  represent.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  U.  S.  Standards  about  hand-picked,  machine 
cleaning,  or  any  other  method  of  producing  that  grade.  At  the 
time  these  standards  were  drawn  up  we  went  on  the  theory 
that  the  consumer  did  not  care  how  the  quality  of  beans  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  grade  was  attained  as  long  as  he  could  be  sure  that 
the  quality  desired  was  actually  there.  That  accounts  for  not 
having  a  specification  as  to  hand-picked,  or  processing  the  beans 
to  grade. 

We  do,  however,  state  that  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  shall  be  a  grood, 
natural  color.  We  say  nothing  about  average  color  of  crop- 
yield;  we  do  not  say  they  shall  be  bright,  but  a  good  natural 
color,  meaning  the  good  natural  color  common  to  the  tsrpe  of 
bean  which  is  being  graded.  No.  2  grade  may  be  slightly  off 
color,  and  No.  3  may  be  poor  in  color. 

When  we  say  good  natural  color  as  applied  to  Michigan  or 
New  York  State  pea  beans,  for  example,  obviously  you  would 
not  expect  them  to  be  as  bright  as  small  whites  produced  in 
California,  to  which  we  also  apply  the  term  good  natural  color 
because  they  do  not  grow  that  way;  they  are  not  naturally  as 
bright  and  highly  polished  as  the  small  whites  produced  in 
California  under  irrigation.  Weather  conditions  seem  to  be  the 
controlling  factor  in  appearance. 

The  Chairman  made  some  reference  to  comparison  between 
the  Federal  grades  and  the  grades  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association.  I  think  he  would  like  to  include  in  the  latter 
the  New  York  Bean  Shippers’  Association  because  both  have 
grades  for  pea  beans,  red  kidney,  and  so  on. 

There  is  not  a  very  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  beans 
represented  by  U.  S.  No.  1  pea  beans  and  choice  hand-picked 
pea  beans  as  specified  in  the  standards  of  these  two  Associa¬ 
tions.  I  grrant  that  there  may  be  some  lots  which  we  would 
grade  U.  S.  No.  1  which  would  not  represent  what  these  ship¬ 
pers  intend  shall  be  choice  hand-picked,  and  which  are  not  in 
reality  choice  hand-picked,  but  we  have  tried  to  make  the  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade  for  all  practical  purposes  equal  to  choice  hand¬ 
picked,  although  we  do  not  specify  that  the  beans  shall  be  hand¬ 
picked. 

You  canners  know  as  well  as  the  shippers  that  if  you  have 
as  much  as  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  or  one  per  cent  of  beans 
in  a  sample  which  are  mouldy,  badly  damaged  by  weather, 
disease,  or  otherwise,  or  highly  discolored,  you  have  a  poor 
appearing  sample.  You  could  hardly  say  that  that  sample  of 
beans  is  good  natural  color  as  we  interpret  the  meaning  of  that 
term.  For  that  reason  we  do  not  like  to  grade  beans  U.  S. 
No.  1  which  contain  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  highly  dis¬ 
colored  beans.  The  same  will  apply  in  degree  to  U.  S.  No.  2 
and  U.  S.  No.  3,  but  not  to  the  same  degree. 

U.  S.  No.  2  grade  is  not  comparable  with  any  grade  in  these 
Association  standards.  Choice  re-cleaned  pea  beans  would 
grade  U.  S.  No.  2;  prime  hand-picked  pea  beans  would  grade 
U.  S.  No.  2.  In  some  cases,  fancy  screen  pea  beans  would 
grade  U.  S.  No.  2  but  rarely  do  we  find  a  car  in  the  trade 
represented  as  fancy  screen  which  we  would  grade  U.  S.  No.  2. 
The  U.  S.  No.  2,  therefore,  might  be  described  in  terms  of  these 
Association  grades  as  a  cross  between  choice-re-cleaned  and 
prime  hand-picked.  A  No.  3  takes  care  of  the  lower  grade 
beans  which  commonly  are  sold  as  fancy  screen  or  choice  screen. 
That  is  about  the  setup  so  far  as  the  pea  beans  are  concerned. 
The  setup  for  red  kidneys  is  the  same  as  pea  beans  except 
we  allow  two  per  cent  defects  in  No.  1,  four  per  cent  in  No.  2, 
and  six  per  cent  in  No.  3.  All  of  the  other  descriptions  or 
discussions  or  comparisons  which  I  have  made  with  pea  beans 
would  apply  to  red  kidneys. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no  facilities  for  the 
inspection  of  beans  in  Michigan  and  New  York  under  Federal 
standards.  There  was  some  call  for  the  service  in  Michigan 


and  New  York  State.  We  therefore  placed  one  inspector  in 
Michigan;  later,  two.  We  have  one  inspector  in  New  York 
State.  These  inspectors  now  are  able  to  cover  the  field  fairly 
well.  In  Michigan  one  inspector  is  located  at  Bad  Axe  and  one 
at  Grand  Rapids;  in  New  York  State,  he  is  located  at  Rochester. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  volume  of  beans  inspected 
under  these  standards  in  these  states  as  well  as  others  has 
increased  and  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  this  year 
in  Michigan.  That  does  not  mean  much  because  there  had  not 
been  so  very  many  in  previous  years.  For  those  of  you  who 
might  be  interesteed:  726  cars  have  been  shipped  out  of  Michi¬ 
gan  this  year;  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  out  of  New  York 
State,  which  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  canner’s  interest  in  any  grade  of  beans,  it  seems  to  me, 
or  any  system  of  grading,  would  be,  first,  to  know  what  grade 
represented  the  quality  of  beans  which  he  could  use  to  best 
advantage,  whether  that  best  advantage  was  meant  in  terms 
of  cost  from  the  raw  product  going  into  the  cans  or  the  uni¬ 
formity  with  quality  of  its  finished  product.  Second,  he  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  he  could  be  assured  of  getting 
constant  deliveries  of  that  quality. 

That,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  aim  of  Federal  standards 
and  inspection,  the  standards  to  include  a  grade  of  beans  which 
the  consumer  demands  and  which  the  producer  and  the  proces¬ 
sor  or  shipper  can  place  on  the  market  economically  and  prac¬ 
tically.  Second,  the  application  of  these  standards  by  men 
trained  and  licensed  and  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  disinterested  third  party  agency  to  assure  constant 
interpretation  of  the  grade  and  uniform  delivery  of  the  quality 
specified  by  the  grade. 

These  inspectors  are  authorized  to  issue  what  we  call  a  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection  certificate.  That  is  a  document  on  which  he 
writes  the  grade,  identification,  location,  date,  the  name  of  the 
applicant,  stating  the  grade  of  the  beans  and  quality  of  the 
beans  in  terms  of  U.  S.  standards.  That  certificate  would 
become  the  trading  instrument.  The  original  one  copy  goes  to 
the  applicant  who  may  attach  the  original  to  his  invoice  or 
draft  or  other  documents  which  the  canner  will  receive,  and 
in  that  manner  both  are  in  a  measure  assured  that  what  they 
have  shipped  and  what  they  will  receive  is  what  was  sold  and 
purchased 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  add  very  much 
more.  I  understood  this  was  to  be  more  of  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  which  pleased  me  very  much  because  I  think  that  is 
the  way  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  these  things. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  We  thank  you  very  much.  I  wanted  you 
to  define  the  setup  because  a  number  of  people  have  indicated 
to  me  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  it. 

Are  there  any  canners  here  who  have  used  the  U.  S.  grade 
on  beans  or  purchased  under  that  grade?  We  all  know  that 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  canner’s  problem  and  be¬ 
tween  the  problem  of  the  household  consumer.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  conditions  govern  that.  Has  anyone  in  the  room  used 
the  government  grade  for  canning  purposes? 

MR.  SWEITZER:  We  have  on  Idaho  red  beans. 

I  would  like  t»  ask  if  that  ruling  on  rocks  is  a  new  ruling? 

MR.  BARR:  I  might  state  that  the  grade  I  defined  applied 
to  pea  beans.  On  red  beans  the  limit  on  rock  is  one  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent. 

MR.  SWEITZER:  I  know  we  have  No.  1  that  have  rocks  in 
them. 

MR.  FRUTCHEY  (Frutchey  Bean  Company,  Saginaw, 
Mich.) :  Why  are  the  No.  1  different  in  Idaho  and  California 
than  they  are  in  Michigan? 

MR  BARR:  I  think  Mr.  Frutchey  will  appreciate  that  the 
standardization  of  beans  nationally  is  no  small  job,  to  satisfy 
all  factions  of  producers,  shippers  and  consumers.  At  the  time 
we  developed  the  complete  set  of  standards  for  all  classes  of 
beans,  consideration  was  given  to  existing  commercial  stan¬ 
dards,  to  methods  of  producing  or  attaining  that  standard  in 
the  respective  producing  areas.  In  Michigan  and  New  York 
State  hand-picking  was  in  vogue.  The  Associations’  standards 
specified  hand-picking.  They  had  built  up  a  business  among 
their  customers — ^the  canners  and  wholesale  grocers — on  a  hand¬ 
picked  grade  of  beans.  In  the  West  it  was  a  recleaned  propo¬ 
sition;  facilities  for  hand-picking  were  not  available  or  had 
not  been  adopted. 
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PIPE  BLANCHER /or 

PEAS,  BEANS  Etc. 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Pipe  Blancher  was  desisned  and  built 
to  fulfill  a  demand  for  a  Blancher  which  could  be  sterilized  com¬ 
pletely.  The  PIPE  BLANCHER  consists  of:  a  Blanching  Unit  with 
heat  controls  and  variable 
time  devices;  an  Inlet  Unit 
which  receives  food  at  any 
point  in  plant;  a  Washing 
and  Discharge  Unit  which 
thoroughly  washes  and  dis¬ 
charges  at  any  point  in  the 
plant.  Note  the  flexibility 
in  plant  layout  and  design 
in  illustration  to  the  right. 

HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR  and  WASHER 

for  PEAS,  BEANS,  Whole  GRAIN  CORN,  Etc. 


Belt  Driven  shown,  also  built  Motor  Driven 


Washes  &  Conveys  ANY  Distance 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevator  &  Washer  gives 
the  canner  the  first  water  conveyor  and  elevator  and  washer 
combined  at  a  price  that  the  canner  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
which  will  elevate  to  any  height  any  length  at  any  capacity. 
You  STERILIZE,  not  pasteurize,  both  pump  and  tubes  with 
steam  under  boiler  pressure. 

PEPlIMrHAPMMi 

Dcanning\#  machinery 

Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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T.  C.  SEARLE 
Continental  Can  Co. 

Vice-President 
Machinery  &  Supplies 
Assn. 


We  simply  followed  what  was  customary  and  made  the  top 
U.  S.  grade  closely  in  line  with  the  top  commercial  grade  in 
Michigan.  The  same  in  the  West.  We  tried  to  improve  the 
grade  in  the  West;  tried  to  get  the  shippers  to  agree  to  im¬ 
proving  it.  We  were  successful  in  a  measure  in  Colorado  on 
pintos,  and  we  have  been  since  in  a  measure  on  the  red  beans 
about  which  this  gentleman  spoke,  as  well  as  some  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  types  particularly. 

That  was  the  theory  that  we  worked  on,  Mr.  Frutchey.  I 
think  that  has  been  explained  before.  It  may  not  be  right; 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  is,  but  at  the  time  it  did  seem  to  be  the 
thing  to  do.  If,  from  a  national  viewpoint,  and  considering 
the  standards  as  a  whole,  it  seems  more  desirable,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  greater  number  of  those  concerned  with  the  production 
and  utilization  of  beans,  to  make  U.  S.  No.  1  for  all  kinds  of 
beans  grown  represent  the  same  or  identical  quality,  I  am  agree¬ 
able  to  making  it  so. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  because  that  is  our  attitude.  When 
I  spoke  a  moment  ago  I  tried  to  tell  you  what  it  is.  Now  I 
will  explain  why  it  is  like  it  is.  That  is  the  reason  we  tried 
to  follow  what  was  then  in  existence  and  what  was  then  being 
used,  what  was  customary.  If  it  should  be  changed,  and  if 
your  idea  should  be  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  people,  then  we  have  no  objection  to  changing  it;  but  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  when  you  get  West  of  the  Mississippi  River 
one  is  faced  with  another  kind  of  an  argument. 

MR.  FRUTCHEY:  U.  S.  No.  1  Great  Northerns  are  two  per 
cent  tolerance  and  ours  are  one  and  a  half.  I  am  talking  for 
Michigan.  We  have  to  put  up  a  one  and  a  half  per  cent  bean 
for  U.  S.  No.  1  and  they  put  up  two  per  cent. 

If  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Barr  I  would  like  to  have 
this  letter  presented  at  this  time  and  read. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  This  letter  is  written  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
to  Mr.  Frutchey  of  the  Frutchey  Bean  Company,  Saginaw, 
Michigan : 

“I  appreciate  your  letter  of  September  1st  commenting 
on  the  recent  suggested  revision  in  the  U.  S.  grade  for 
beans. 

“Although  I  agree  with  the  concluding  statement  in  your 
letter,  that  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  should  represent  the  top  grade 
in  U.  S.  standards,  it  is  impracticable  if  not  impossible  at 
this  time  to  attempt  to  raise  the  standards  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade  for  western  beans  to  that  of  the  present  U.  S.  No.  1, 
or  choice  hand-picked  bean.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make 
the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  for  eastern  and 
western  beans  comparable,  we  have  suggested  that  the 
U.  S.  No.  1  pea  bean  and  red  kidney  be  made  in  line  for 


that  for  the  present  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  for  great  northern, 
pinks,  small  reds,  etc. 

“Naturally,  if  this  is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain 
a  grade  in  the  U.  S.  standards  for  pea  beans  which  will 
be  comparable  to  the  choice  hand-picked  grade  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Bean  Shippers’  Association.  The  custom  of  years 
standing  has  made  this  necessary,  as  canners  and  many 
wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores  specify  choice  hand¬ 
picked  beans  or  its  equivalent. 

“For  this  reason  we  propose,  that  if  a  change  in  U.  S. 

No.  1  grade  is  made,  to  add  a  grade  to  the  standards  and 
to  call  this  top  grade  ‘choice  hand-picked’. 

“A  definite  decision  has  not  been  reached  on  this  matter 
but  it  is  hoped  to  reach  a  decision  in  a  few  days.” 

The  letter  was  written  September  5,  1934. 

MR.  BARR:  I  would  like  to  say,  in  response  to  that  state¬ 
ment  that  “a  decision  would  be  reached  in  a  few  days”:  The 
decision  was  that  we  would  defer  making  the  change  as  pro¬ 
posed,  which  was  voiced  very  strongly  both  by  shippers  and 
consumers,  was  broken  down.  We  were  somewhat  disappointed 
at  the  source  of  some  of  the  opposition  to  that  change. 

I  felt  at  the  time,  and  still  feel,  that  the  change  as  proposed 
at  that  time  would  make  the  U.  S.  grades  of  beans  as  applied 
to  Michigan  and  New  York  State  beans  particularly  ideal  from 
the  standpoint  of  all  classes  of  consumers  and  for  the  shippers 
in  those  states. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  bean 
grading,  I  have  here  an  article  taken  from  the  California  Fruit 
News  of  January  11th.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  anyone  in  the  room,  but  the  California  Bean 
Dealers  Association,  both  the  northern  and  southern  divisions, 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Grain  Trade 
Associations,  etc.,  as  of  December  18th,  have  adopted  grades 
for  a  wide  variety  of  beans,  and  those  grades  are  available  here 
as  defined  if  anyone  is  interested  in  looking  them  over.  The 
significant  point,  however,  is  that  the  grade  is  flexible  and  it 
varies  from  year  to  year.  It  depends  entirely  upon  crop  condi¬ 
tions,  and  apparently  at  an  Association  meeting,  or  in  some 
fashion,  that  grade  can  be  changed  each  year,  although  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  bear  the  same  name  each  year. 

Is  there  any  further  interest  in  the  subject  of  bean  grading? 
Does  anybody  want  to  ask  any  questions  or  give  us  the  benefit  of 
any  experience  they  may  have  had? 

MR.  LEO  D.  CLINE  (Michigan  Bean  Shippers’  Association) : 
Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  Mr.  Barr  if  he  stated  the  number 
of  beans  that  had  been  graded  by  the  inspectors;  the  number 
of  cars  that  have  been  graded  in  Michigan  by  the  Federal 
inspectors  this  year? 

MR.  BARR:  Seven  hundred  twenty-five  up-to-date. 

MR.  CLINE:  Is  that  the  calendar  or  crop  year? 

MR.  BARR:  Since  July  1st. 

MR.  CLINE:  It  is  not  the  crop  year  in  Michigan.  The 
President  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Shippers  Association  could  not 
be  here  today  so  he  asked  me  if  there  was  any  information  that 
you  gentlemen  desired  regarding  our  grading  system  and  asked 
me  to  represent  the  Association,  so  if  there  are  any  questions 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them.  However,  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  during  this  crop  year  so  far,  has  inspected  around  1500 
cars;  and  when  you  mentioned  the  figure  I  was  quite  positive 
it  was  wrong  as  far  as  the  crop  year  is  concerned  because  it 
must  be  considerably  less  than  that. 

MR.  BARR:  About  one  hundred  cars  less. 

MR.  CLINE:  May  I  ask  you  how  many  complaints  you  had 
in  those  cars? 

MR.  BARR:  We  have  had  two  out  of  the  725. 

MR.  CLINE:  To  explain  the  position  of  the  Michigan  Bean 
Shippers’  Association,  it  was  originally  started  by  the  shippers 
of  Michigan  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  grades  that  were 
shipped  out,  hoping  by  that  means  to  improve  the  demand  for 
Michigan  beans.  I  think  they  have  carried  on  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  great  many  years  in  Michigan ;  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  but  it  is  about  forty  years. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  There  is  one  thought  that  occurs  to  me 
that  may  be  of  interest.  Can  anyone  here  give  us  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  approximate  number  of  beans  under  Federal  grade 
that  have  been  shipped,  say,  from  Michigan  to  canners?  Natu- 
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rally,  we  are  not  primarily  interested  with  the  grading  of  beans 
other  than  that  it  applies  to  beans  for  canning. 

MR.  BARR:  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  not  give  you  that  informa¬ 
tion.  All  of  our  inspections  have  been  at  the  original  shipping 
point  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  destination  of  the 
cars. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE :  Can  the  Michigan  Bean  Shippers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  answer  that  at  all?  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many 
cars  went  to  canners,  or  what  the  percentage  is? 

MR.  CLINE :  We  have  no  idea  as  to  the  percentage  that  goes 
to  canners.  We  do  feel  that  generally  the  canners  who  demand 
a  grade  of  bean  and  an  inspected  bean  usually  prefer  a  Michi¬ 
gan  Bean  Shippers  C.H.P.  grade  because  it  is  choice. 

MR.  C.  BRYCE  (Michigan  Bean  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.) : 
Is  it  permissible  for  a  shipper  to  get  an  inspection  certificate 
by  submitting  a  sample  to  one  of  your  inspectors?  Is  that 
practiced  now? 

MR.  BARR:  An  inspector  is  permitted  to  grade  any  sample 
of  beans  submitted  to  him.  When  such  samples  are  graded, 
however,  he  issues  a  certificate  which  we  call  a  submitted 
sample  certificate  which  is  clearly  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate. 

That  point  is  further  emphasized  by  the  following  statement 
at  the  bottom  of  the  certificate  in  bold-face  type:  “The  grade 
and  class  of  the  beans  shown  herein  apply  only  to  the  sample 
submitted  and  not  to  the  lot  from  which  it  was  taken.” 

MR.  BRYCE:  In  that  connection,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  the  Association  encountered  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  the 
switching  of  samples  of  cars  loaded  and  inspecting  samples 
submitted  by  shippers  themselves.  In  other  words,  this  ten  per 
cent  chiseling  element  about  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  talked  early 
in  his  administration  (loading  a  car  of  beans,  submit  a  sample 
to  an  inspector,  and  get  a  certificate  marked,  “This  certificate 
is  issued  on  a  submitted  sample”)  caused  us  to  run  into  all 
kinds  of  difficulty. 

I  think  the  Federal  Department  is  inviting  the  same  kind 
of  trouble  and  they  are  going  to  experience  exactly  what  we 
did,  although  in  that  connection  a  majority  of  the  Michigan 
shippers  are  not  at  all  interested  in  the  establishment  of  Fed¬ 
eral  grades,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  being  that  these  grades 
are  definitely  detrimental  to  the  Michigan  industry. 

Because  we  made  an  investment  years  ago  in  picking  plants 
and  prepared  a  good  article,  we  are  required  to  continue  to 
supply,  in  competition  with  the  western  states,  a  superior  article 
to  their  inferior  quality. 

It  is  natural  for  a  buyer  to  assume,  when  he  is  talking  U.  S. 
No.  1,  that  the  tolerance  in  the  different  localities  is  exactly 
the  same.  There  was  a  difference  when  the  states  did  their 
own  inspecting,  because  the  buyers  were  always  on  the  lookout. 
I  think  it  was  permissible  to  have  these  grades  at  that  time, 
but  the  minute  the  Federal  Government  steps  into  the  picture, 
it  should  mean  that  U.  S.  No.  1  is  identically  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

This  man  listened  to  Mr.  Barr  explain  the  U.  S.  pea-bean 
grade  and  he  made  the  statement  that  stones  were  not  per¬ 
missible.  At  the  same  time,  he  gets  a  Mexican  red  or  an  Idaho 
red  with  stones  in  it.  That  is  something  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  unless  he  studies  this  thing. 

Why  should  he  be  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  all 
grades  rather  than  just  the  one  that  he  uses  himself? 

If  the  Federal  Government  forces  upon  Michigan  these  Fed¬ 
eral  grades — it  hasn’t  been  done  to  this  day — they  are  going 
to  have  the  wrath  of  every  grower  in  Michigan  on  their  heads 
because  we  are  going  to  make  it  our  business  to  see  to  it  that 
the  grower  knows  what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  to 
them. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Barr;  I  have  known  him  per¬ 
sonally  for  a  long  time,  but  he  represents  a  Department  that 
is  giving  us  a  damn  raw  deal  and  we  are  going  to  fight  for  it. 

Another  thing:  You  take  the  Federal  grade  on  Michigan 
beans,  it  isn’t  broad  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  sell  profit¬ 
ably.  We  have  the  U.  S.  No.  1  that  is  comparable  to  Michigan, 
excepting  that  ours  must  be  hand-picked.  U.  S.  No.  2  is  next, 
the  fancy  screen  grade.  We  have  two  other  grades  between 
fancy  screen  and  the  C.H.P.,  or  between  the  U.  S.  No.  2  and 
U.  S.  No.  1,  both  selling  at  more  money  than  the  U.  S.  No.  2. 
We  have  the  C.R.C.  and  the  prime  hand-picked. 
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That  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  in 
Washington;  they  recognize  it,  I  think  Mr.  Barr  has  admitted 
it,  and  yet  they  make  no  effort  to  establish  these  other  grades 
so  that  they  might  be  used  and  benefit  accrued  to  the  seller. 
And  certainly,  whether  a  buyer  uses  these  grades  or  whether 
he  does  not,  he  recognizes  the  superior  quality  of  the  other  two 
grades  that  I  speak  of  and  willingly  pays  the  difference  in  price. 

That  is  an  indication  of  how  long  it  takes  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  anything.  I  was  amused  when  Mr.  Barr  spoke  of 
how  long  it  took  the  Government  to  get  these  pamphlets  out. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  the  canners  express  themselves  at  all  con¬ 
cerning  the  controversies.  However,  for  the  general  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  it  is  interesting  to  note  all  the  comments 
made  so  far. 

Are  there  any  other  questions?  I  know  that  everyone  is 
interested  in  getting  away.  At  the  beginning  of  this  meeting 
we  dispensed  with  any  formality  whatever.  We  haven’t  even 
recorded  the  names  of  those  present. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  Secretary  has  to  report,  I  believe, 
concerning  any  unfinished  business  of  this  section.  Last  year 
we  were  all  primarily  concerned  with  codes  and  supplemental 
codes  and  things  of  that  nature  which  have  naturally  ceased 
to  concern  us.  I  do  not  think  any  report  on  that  is  at  all  neces¬ 
sary,  although  there  was  something  wrong  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  anyone  in  the  industry  cares 
to  bring  up  for  discussion  any  topic  that  has  not  been  touched 
on  and  may  be  of  interest  to  them  we  would  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  them. 

The  only  other  piece  of  business  we  then  have  before  us  is 
the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  next  year.  Mr. 
Dillon  has  acted  as  the  Nominating  Committee  and  has  con¬ 
sulted  with  others,  so  I  would  like  to  call  on  him  for  his  nomi¬ 
nations. 

The  Election 

SECRETARY  CRAIG  DILLON  (Vincennes,  Ind.) :  The 
Nominating  Committee  wish  to  put  in  nomination  for  Chairman 
Mr.  J.  F.  Barker,  Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden,  Utah;  for 
Secretary,  Mr.  Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  I,  thereupon,  move  their  election. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frutchey,  put  to  a  vote 
and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSE:  I  think  that  Mr.  Barr  would  be  pleased 
to  see  anyone  who  cares  to  ask  him  any  questions  after  the 
meeting,  and  these  records  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  are  available  for 
inspection. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  we  will  consider  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed.  Thank  you  all  for  coming. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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CORN  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  23,  1936 


The  Corn  Section  Meeting  convened  at  nine  fifty-five  o’clock, 
Mr.  Stuart  K.  Farrar,  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  presiding. 
CHAIRMAN  FARRAR:  During  the  last  year  or  two,  our 
regular  prognram  has  really  been  upset,  and  this  year  we  thought 
we  would  come  back  to  our  regular  constructive  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  discuss  those  subjects — which  are  nearest  our  hearts. 

I  believe  the  first  matter  of  business  is-  the  appointment  of 
a  Nominating  Committee.  I  will  appoint  Mr.  W.  O.  Wheeler, 
East  Pembroke  Canning  Company;  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  III,  of 
Frederick  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  of  Eureka, 
Illinois. 

I  should  mention  here  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Jewett  is  acting  as 
Secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Carll,  of  Gorham,  Maine. 
Mr.  Jewett  has  kindly  said  that  he  would  pinch-hit. 

The  first  address  this  morning  is  on  “Studies  on  the  Maturity 
and  Canning  Quality  of  Sweet  Corn,”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  of  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

[Mr.  Smith’s  pai>er  “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of  Sweet 
Com"  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  February  24th,  along  with  the  address  of 
Mr.  Glenn  Smith  on  “Hybrid  Sweet  Cora,”  thus  making  a  corn  special  of 
that  issue.  We  think  you  will  like  this  better.] 

CHAIRMAN  FARRAR:  In  making  up  this  program,  the 
Association  took  a  cross-section  of  the  subjects  that  are  most 
interesting.  It  was  quite  surprising  and  noticeable  to  see  the 
number  who  desired  to  learn  more  of  hybrid  corn  seed  particu¬ 
larly.  We  believe  we  have  probably  the  grandfather  of  hybrid 
seed  with  us,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  the 
Association,  to  introduce  him. 

DR.  CHARLES  G.  WOODBURY:  In  one  way  I  think  the 
Chairman’s  request  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  because  I  believe 
that  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  practically  all  canners 
of  sweet  corn  have  either  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Glenn  Smith,  or  have  become  very  well  aware  of  what  he  has 
been  doing,  and  of  its  value  to  the  canning  industry,  and,  I 
might  add,  of  its  value  to  the  growers  of  sweet  corn  for  can¬ 
ning. 

Mr.  Smith  is  jointly  employed  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Purdue  University  Experiment 
Station  at  Lafayette,  Indiana.  He  is  a  corn  breeder  and  a 
corn  pathologist.  A  number  of  years  ago  he  began  work  to 
find  a  sweet  corn  that  would  be  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt,  or 
Stewart’s  disease,  as  it  is  often  called.  That  disease  is  particu¬ 
larly  severe  with  the  early  varieties  of  corn,  and  that  means, 
in  general,  of  course,  with  varieties  of  the  Golden  Bantam  type. 

The  recurring  epidemics  of  Stewart’s  disease  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  pretty  nearly  wiped  Golden  Bantam  off  the  map. 
Canners  who  were  trying  to  grow  it  because  of  its  high  quality 
found  that  from  the  production  standpoint  it  was  becoming 
impossible.  Growers  were  discouraged  and  there  didn’t  seem 
to  be  any  answer  to  the  problem  until  the  early  results  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  work  began  to  develop. 

Mr.  Smith  followed  along  in  the  breeding  of  strains  and  the 
production  of  inbred  lines,  in  this  group  of  early  yellow  sweet 
corns,  until  he  had  two  inbreds  that  produced  a  single  cross 
hybrid  that  was  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt;  that  had  a  very 
wide  geographical  adaptation;  that  did  well  under  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  found 
that  the  inbred  parents  could  be  grown  in  many  different  sec¬ 
tions,  and  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  those  of  us  who 
had  been  watching  his  work,  that  he  had  something  which  was 
going  to  be  very  valuable. 

Then  the  question  came  up  as  to  what  to  do  with  it,  and 
how  to  get  it  out;  how  to  bridge  the  gap  from  experimental 
trials  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  in  which  this  particular 
hybrid  had  shown  up  so  remarkably  well,  over  into  commercial 
production.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  in  the  seed  business;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  not  in  the  seed  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  a  serious  question  as  to  how  this  thing  could 
be  put  on  a  commercial  basis.  We  scratched  our  heads  over 


that,  and  at  a  convention  of  the  Association  in  this  hotel,  either 
three  or  four  years  ago,  we  had  a  quiet  little  informal  confer¬ 
ence  that  was  not  on  the  bulletin  board,  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  seed  trade,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station, 
and  that  group  sat  down  and  wrestled  with  that  problem  and 
all  agreed  on  a  method  for  the  release  of  this  hybrid.  It  was 
named  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Well,  canners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  become  familiar  with  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
since  then. 

Mr.  Smith  put  out  his  two  inbred  lines  to  any  seedsman  who 
wanted  to  go  into  its  growing,  and  he  put  out  a  little  circular, 
which  I  wish  every  corn  canner  could  read,  on  Golden  Cross 
Bantam,  describing  it  in  detail,  describing  the  inbred  parents, 
and  so  forth.  We  thought  we  had  the  problem  pretty  well 
solved.  For  a  year  or  two  it  appeared  that  we  had.  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  seed  was  high  priced;  it  was  profitable;  growers 
liked  it;  canners  were  enthusiastic  about  it;  the  trade  liked  it; 
the  demand  for  the  seed  was  enormous;  the  crops  that  were 
grown  from  that  seed  were  very  satisfactory,  and  everything 
was  fine. 

Then  we  discovered  the  usual  fiy  in  the  ointment.  A  year 
ago  last  June  I  happened  to  be  attending  a  conference  called 
by  governmental  agencies  on  this  bacterial  wilt  of  sweet  corn. 
It  was  held  in  Long  Island.  Just  as  a  minor  incident  of  that 
conference,  there  were  some  field  trials,  and  my  attention  was 
very  much  struck  by  one  group  of  little  plots,  there,  of  Golden 
Cross  Bantaip  from  three  or  four  different  seed  sources.  They 
did  not  look  quite  alike. 

If  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  method  and  technique  of 
developing  these  inbred  lines  and  making  the  cross  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  first  generation  hybrid,  you  know  that  theoretically 
when  you  put  those  things  together  it  is  like  adding  two  and 
two,  and  they  should  always  make  four  and  not  three  and  one- 
half  or  four  and  one-quarter.  They  should  always  add  up  to 
the  same  thing.  Well,  something  had  not  added  up  right  and 
these  lines  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  from  different  seed  sources 
were  not  identical. 

That  worried  me  a  little  bit  and  Mr.  Smith  and  I  talked  it 
over  and  he  invited  the  producers  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  making  a  survey  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  They  sent  in  samples  of  seed.  I  am  not  going  into  that 
because  I  would  be  transgressing  on  Mr.  Smith’s  talk.  The 
survey  showed  there  was  quite  a  good  deal  the  matter- with 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  right  now. 

That  raises  a  problem  which  I  can  not  solve.  I  hope  Mr. 
Smith  will  give  you  the  answer  in  his  talk  as  to  how  the  seed 
trade,  the  producers  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  the  people  who 
are  maintaining  these  inbreds  and  making  a  hybrid  seed  for  you 
canners,  can  maintain  that  and  maintain  its  integrity  as  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  as  it  was  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  released  it  to  the  seed  trade 
only  three  years  ago.  If  that  problem  can  not  be  met,  we  are 
going  to  have  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  near-Golden  Cross 
Bantam  and  minus-Golden  Cross  Bantam,  and  this  fellow’s 
variety  and  that  fellow’s  strain  and  somebody’s  else  selection, 
and  by  and  by  we  won’t  have  anything. 

That  is  the  problem  that  the  seed  trade  and  the  canners  are 
putting  up  to  the  Department  of  Agn^iculture,  and  to  the  sweet 
corn  breeders,  as  a  problem  which  they  should  try  to  work  out 
so  that  we  will  continue  to  have  Golden  Cross  Bantam  until 
Mr.  Smith  has  something  better  for  us.  Mr.  Smith  is  here  to 
tell  us  that  story. 

[Editor’s  Note — Yon  will  realize  how  important  it  is  for  you  to  study  Mr. 
Glenn  Smith’s  paper  as  it  will  appear  in  tiie  February  24th  issue — two  weeks 
from  now.] 

CHAIRMAN  FARRAR:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hartman  will  now  give  us  a  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Descriptive  Labeling  of  Sweet  Corn.  This  ties  in  with  the 
scientific  work  done  by  the  National  Canners’  Laboratory.  Mr. 
Hartman. 

MR.  WILLIAM  P.  HARTMAN  (W.  R.  Roach  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) :  This  is  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Descriptive  Labeling  of  Corn.  Mr.  Brewer  is  Chairman  of 
that  Sub-Committee  but  he  is  unable  to  attend  the  convention 
because  of  illness,  and  I  am  making  the  report  for  him. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  COST 
TO  CAN 

FANCY  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN? 


We  are  prepared  to  state,  without  qualification,  that  it  costs  no  more  to  pack  fancy  Whole 
Kernel  Corn  by  the  Title  Douthitt  Method,  than  its  costs  to  can  the  cream-style  product.  In¬ 
deed,  canners  who  have  followed  this  method  in  its  entirety  even  have  reduced  those  costs,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  been  able  to  secure  a  fancy  product  from  the  field  run,  throtighoiU  the 
season,  under  average  crop  conditions,  without  sacrificing  a  single  one  of  the  advantages  that 
are  exclusive  to  the  7tic  Douthitt  Method. 

Yields  of  from  30  to  36  cases  to  the  unhusked  ton  have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

An  appearance  not  before  equalled  in  the  Industry’s  entire  history  has  been  secured. 

The  average  standard  of  quality  of  these  products  for  the  season’s  run  is  far  above  anything 
that  previously  was  procurable. 

Improved  applications  of  the  Tuc  Douthitt  principles  have  yielded  superior  flavors. 

And  it  was  unnecessary  to  pack  any  cream-style  corn  in  any  of  these  operations. 

All  of  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the  perfecting  of  the  Title  Cutter;  by  the  avoidance  of 
all  punctured  and  torn  grains  therein;  by  the  minimizing  of  double  and  slash  cutting;  by  the  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  the  average  yields  by  more  than  ten  cases  to  the  unhusked  ton;  by  greater 
accuracy,  strength  and  durability;  by  new  operating  principles  and  greatly  improved  structures; 
by  the  automatic  cutting  of  the  older  corn  more  shallow;  and  by  the  “squeeze  cut’’,  -  -  -  all 
exclusive  in  Tuc. 

Again  we  use  the  word  because  it  fits: — 

The  new  Tuc  Cutter  is  revolutionizing  this  Industry 

We' ll  be  glad  to  show  these  products  in  the  can,  without  obligation  07i  your  Part, 
and  to  tell  you  how  you  can  duplicate  them,  and  match  their  cost  of  production. 

Write  for  the  details  concernmg  the  Tluc-Robins  Line  of  Corn  Canning 
Equipment,  that  takes  care  of  every  operation  from  the  scales  to  the  warehouse . 

Let  us  send  yoti  the  Tluc-Analysis  of  the  Whole  Grain  Corns. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Robert  A.  Sindall,  President 


Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 


LOMBARD  AND  CONCORD  STREETS 
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CHARLES  P.  CUELF 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 
Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Committee  met  again  on  January  18,  and  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations:  With  respect  to  label  terms,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that: 

1.  The  style  of  pack  be  designated  as  “Cream  Style,”  “Whole 
Kernel”  or  “Corn  on  the  Cob.” 

2.  The  color  of  the  corn  be  designated  by  the  word  “White” 
and/or  a  white  vignette;  or  “Golden”  and/or  a  golden  vignette. 

3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  added  salt  or  sugar  be  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  label. 

4.  The  term  “Vacuum  Packed”  shall  appear  on  the  label 
only  when  the  weight  of  free  liquid  in  the  can  (as  determined 
by  draining  the  contents  of  the  can  on  an  eight-mesh  screen 
for  a  period  of  two  minutes)  does  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  contents. 

5.  The  Committee  be  continued  for  another  year  and  carry 
forward  its  work  on  the  development  of  objective  tests  for  rela¬ 
tive  tenderness  or  relative  maturity.  The  Committee  has  given 
much  time  to  examination  of  experimental  packs  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  laboratory  results,  as  a  result  of  which  it  believes  there 
is  more  promise  of  satisfactory  tests  for  maturity  than  for 
tenderness.  However,  further  experimental  work  appears  neces¬ 
sary  before  label  terms  can  be  suggested,  and  such  work  is 
recommended. 

6.  The  Research  Laboratory  obtain  from  the  trade  samples 
of  cream  style  corn  for  further  studies  on  objective  tests  for 
consistency  and  sweetness,  as  well  as  tenderness,  the  laboratory 
results  to  be  compared  with  the  Committee’s  judgment. 

The  Committee  respectfully  gives  that  as  its  report,  and  in 
order  to  get  it  before  the  house,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Committee’s  report. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  FARRAR:  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  has  now  come 
into  the  room,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  him. 
He  will  speak  on  the  “Statistical  Position  of  Canned  Corn.” 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Statistical  Position  of  Canned  Corn 

By  Carlos  Campbell 


By  statistical  position  I  suppose  is  meant  the  supply  of  corn 
that  is  available,  and  has  been  available,  and  the  rate  of 
movement  of  canned  corn  to  date  for  this  year  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  and  possibly  some  explanation,  if  possible, 
for  the  increase  in  movement  this  year  over  previous  years. 

Briefly,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  pack  of  canned  corn 
this  year,  as  you  know,  was  considerably  larger  than  last,  and 
pretty  close  to  a  record  pack.  While  the  carry-over  was  almost 
negligible,  the  same  can  be  said  of  last  year’s  situation  as  well. 
So  the  total  supply  of  corn  available  for  consumption  during 


the  year  was  about  21,000,000  cases,  and  I  am  referring  now 
to  cases  of  all  sizes  of  cans,  this  year  compared  with  about 
11,800,000  a  year  earlier,  that  is,  1934-35. 

Of  that  supply,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  there  had  been 
shipped  out,  this  year,  nearly  12,000,000  cases,  which  was  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  1935  pack.  For  the  corresponding  period 
in  1934,  that  is  up  to  January  1,  1935,  which  was  for  the  latter 
part  of  1934,  there  had  been  8,600,000  cases  shipped  out  of 
canners’  hands.  On  a  percentage  basis,  the  last  year’s  ship¬ 
ments,  of  course,  appear  to  be  more  favorable  because  of  the 
relatively  smaller  pack.  On  a  percentage  basis  there  was 
seventy-eight  per  cent  shipped  out  by  the  first  of  January,  last 
year,  but  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  that  was  about  3,000,000 
cases  less  than  the  amount  shipped  out  this  year. 

The  remaining  stocks  on  hand  as  of  the  first  of  January, 
consequently,  represented  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
pack  this  year  than  it  did  last  year,  but  in  volume  it  was,  of 
course,  larger.  I  think  we  might  spend  a  little  time  in  analyzing 
just  what  those  stocks  represented,  and  likewise  what  the  pack 
this  year  was  made  up  of,  because  whenever  you  start  to  analyze 
a  supply  of  any  canned  food  item,  I  think  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  total  figure  is  only  one  thing  to  look  at,  and  that 
the  individual  varieties  and  grades  and  so  forth  are  equally  as 
important  to  be  taken  separately. 

Of  course,  I  realize  there  is  considerable  competition  as 
among  the  various  grades,  and  as  between  the  two  distinct  types 
of  white  and  yellow,  and  as  among  the  different  varieties,  and 
so  forth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  yester¬ 
day  in  the  Pea  Section,  there  is  quite  a  distinction  between  the 
demand  for  the  upper  grades  and  for  standard  corn,  and  a 
given  situation  may  stimulate  the  sale  of  the  upper  grades 
and  at  the  same  time  not  retard  possibly  the  sale  of  standard, 
but  certainly  not  accelerate  it. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  figures,  and  trying 
to  analyze  figures,  is  a  pretty  dry  subject,  and  I  found  no  way 
to  make  it  any  more  pleasing  than  just  simply  to  give  you 
the  facts. 

The  pack  this  year  was,  on  a  percentage  basis,  divided  up 
about  as  follows:  Fifty-eight  per  cent  white,  that  is,  cream 
style  and  whole  grain  combined,  and  forty-two  per  cent  yellow. 
On  the  first  of  January,  the  percentage  of  stocks  on  hand,  both 
sold  and  unsold,  was  sixty  per  cent  white  and  forty  per  cent 
yellow.  Of  course,  I  am  giving  you  these  percentages  in  round 
figures.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  carry  them  out 
two  or  three  figures  beyond  the  decimal  point.  That  merely 
indicates  that  the  percentage  of  stocks  on  the  first  of  January 
was  approximately  the  same  as  the  percentage  relationship  was 
when  we  started  out.  However,  there  is  a  two  per  cent  gain, 
you  might  say,  in  yellow,  with  a  corresponding  two  per  cent 
loss  on  white. 

Going  down  to  the  different  varieties,  we  find  that  the  pack 
of  corn  this  year  was  made  up  of  about  eighteen  per  cent 
Evergreen,  fourteen  per  cent  Narrow  Grain  (you  can  use  your 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  you  want  to  combine  those 
figures.  Frequently  we  find  that  canners  may  shift  back  and 
forth  from  Evergreen  to  Narrow  Grain  in  reporting  their  stocks, 
and  when  they  do  that,  we  go  back  through  their  records  until 
we  get  back  to  the  pack  and  assume  that  their  shifting  was  an 
error  and  adjust  it  on  a  basis  of  what  they  reported  their  pack 
to  be,  but,  nevertheless,  that  particular  separation  of  Narrow 
Grain  and  Evergreen  does  cause  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  in 
figuring  sometimes),  sixteen  per  cent  Country  Gentleman,  four 
per  cent  Crosby,  and  Cream  Style  Yellow,  or  Bantam  Yellow, 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  yellow  whole  grain  and  white  whole  grain  both  stepped 
up  on  a  percentage  basis  this  year,  the  yellow  whole  grain 
representing  sixteen  per  cent,  and  white  whole  grain  repre¬ 
senting  six  per  cent. 

As  an  indication  of  the  relative  movement  or  shipments  of 
these  different  varieties,  I  think  I  shall  give  you  the  percentage 
that  each  of  the  varieties  was  of  the  total  stocks  on  the  first 
of  January.  Evergreen  on  the  first  of  January  represented 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  stocks  as  against  eighteen  per  cent 
of  the  pack.  Narrow  Grain  was  fifteen  per  cent,  plus,  of  the 
total  stocks  on  the  first  of  January  as  against  the  fourteen 
per  cent  pack.  Country  Gentleman  (understand  now  I  am 
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talking  about  cream  style;  I  am  not  talking  about  whole  grain 
white  when  I  say  Country  Gentleman  or  any  of  these  others) 
stocks  on  the  first  of  January  represented  eighteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  as  against  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  pack.  Crosby  was 
about  the  same  with  four  per  cent,  and  Bantam  Yellow  was 
twenty-three  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  stocks,  or  two  per  cent 
under  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  pack,  and  whole  grain  yellow 
was  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  stocks  as  against  sixteen  per  cent 
of  pack.  White,  whole  grain  white,  was  four  per  cent  of  stocks 
on  the  first  of  January  as  against  the  six  per  cent  of  pack. 

You  remember  a  moment  ago  I  told  you  that  the'  shipments 
up  to  the  first  of  January  this  year  represented  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  pack.  In  other  words,  fifty-eight  per  cent  had  been 
shipped  out  by  the  first  of  January,  but  if  you  break  that  down 
by  varieties,  you  find  that  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  Evergreen 
pack  had  been  shipped  out,  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  Narrow 
Grain,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  sixty  per  cent 
of  Crosby,  sixty-one  per  cent  of  Bantam  Yellow,  and  sixty-one 
per  cent  of  Whole  Grain  Yellow  varieties,  and  sixtyrseven  per 
cent  of  the  Whole  Grain  White. 

I  don’t  know  that  that  particular  breakdown  is  of  any  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  I  did  it  merely  because  I  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  getting  these  reports  of  stocks, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  can  be  got  out 
of  them  than  just  simply  taking  the  total  figure  as  represented 
in  the  consolidated  table;  that  if  you  are  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  one  variety  as  against  another,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  predict  what  the  rest  of  the  season  will  do,  you  may  want 
to  break  those  down  on  a  percentage  basis  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  that  I  have  done  here. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  we  sent  you  a  consolidated 
table  which  shows  the  carry-over  pack  and  total  supplies  for 
this  year,  together  with  the  stocks  as  of  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  and  the  shipments  during  the  preceding  month  on  a  basis 
so  that  you  can  continue  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
blanks  are  supplied  there.  That  is  broken  down  by  varieties 
and  grades  on  the  same  basis  that  our  stocks  reports  are  broken 
down. 

For  this  particular  meeting  I  have  placed  along  side  the  total 
figure  (which  is  page  four  of  that  particular  report  I  referred 
to)  the  same  total  data  for  1934-35.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
those  figures,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  those 
on  the  same  page,  and  for  that  reason  when  I  get  back  to 
Washington,  I  shall  have  those  mimeographed  and  sent  out  to 
you,  so  that  if  you  want  to,  you  can  put  those  along  side  the 
1935  figures  so  that  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  where  we 
stand  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  because  I  don’t  know,  but  I  will  say 
this,  as  I  said  yesterday  in  the  Pea  Section:  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  extremely  valuable  in  merchandising  canned  corn  or  peas  or 
any  other  canned  food  that  you  attempt  to  predict  as  well  as 
possible  what  the  market  is  likely  to  take.  We  have,  of  course, 
many  indexes  which  are  valuable  in  that  connection  which  help 
us  to  predict  to  some  extent  what  this  year  might  mean  on  a 
demand  basis  as  compared  with  last  year  or  some  previous  year, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  those  indexes  (I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  index  of  national  income,  which  is  very  often  used  by 
many  industries  as  a  gauge  of  demand  and  as  a  gauge  of  what 
the  market  will  take,  and  the  index  of  payrolls)  should  be  used 
with  care.  I  think  any  one  of  those  indexes,  or  all  of  them, 
should  be  used  with  considerable  judgment.  As  the  season 
progresses,  your  previous  prediction  as  to  what  the  trade  will 
absorb  during  the  twelve  months  should  be  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  record  of  shipments  and  sales,  and  the  stocks  on 
hand  unsold.  We  tried  to  get  those  figures  to  you  regularly  on 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  of  each  month  as  showing  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  of  the  first  of  the  month. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME  GREATER 
THAN  IN  1929 — I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  again  to 
some  of  the  facts  that  have  caused  this  year’s  demand  to  be 
somewhat  better  than  that  of  last  year  or  of  prevoius  years. 
One  reason  is  that  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  now 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1929,  due,  partly,  to  the 
government’s  operations  in  employing  men  through  relief  mea¬ 
sures,  and,  I  suspect,  due  to  some  extent  last  year  to  the  opera¬ 


tion  of  codes  in  which  there  was  a  special  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  increase  in  wages,  and  so  forth.  In  any  event,  the 
net  result  of  all  that  has  been  that  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  national  income  has  been  going  to  labor  than  went  to 
labor  in  1929,  which,  interpreted  in  terms  of  demand  for  canned 
foods,  means  simply  this  to  me:  that  if  you  spread  out  over  a 
larger  number  of  people  a  given  income,  it  helps  the  sale  of 
canned  foods  very  much  more  than  if  you  give  that  same 
income  to  a  fewer  number  of  people. 

That  is  not  true  of  all  commodities,  of  course.  Take  the 
luxury  products,  for  example.  Those  industries  like  to  have 
the  income  concentrated  in  a  fewer  number  of  groups  because 
it  is  the  latter  portion  of  the  income  which  is  spent  for  those 
luxury  products.  But  for  canned  corn  and  canned  foods  in 
general,  it  is  better  to  have  $3,000  paid  out  to  three  men  than 
it  is  to  have  it  paid  out  to  one  man.  In  very  simple  words, 
that  is  about  what  happened  last  year  and  this  year  compared 
with  1929.  Consequently,  that  one  fact  alone  should  lead  us  to 
expect  a  somewhat  better  sale  of  canned  corn  and  canned  peas 
and  tomatoes  and  so  forth,  under  the  same  index  of  income  as 
this  compared  with  1929.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say  that  the 
index  of  income  in  1934  and  1935  was  not  nearly  so  high  as 
it  was  in  1929.  It  is  merely  the  distribution  of  the  income 
I  am  speaking  about. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  say  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  point,  unless  there  is  some  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  would  like  to  ask.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  give  any  more 
detail  in  regard  to  these  stocks,  but,  as  you  know,  they  are 
reported  only  to  members,  and  I  merely  tried  to  break  them 
down  on  a  percentage  basis,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  value 
for  the  figures  themselves,  and  also  as  an  indication  as  to  how 
you  might  use  the  stock  reports  as  we  get  them  out.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  FARRAR:  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  the  next  order  of  business,  which  is  a  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  CHARLES  ROSS,  III  (Monocacy  Valley  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Frederick,  Md.) :  Mr.  "W.  O.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Harry  Brown 
and  I  met  and  we  recommend  Mr.  F.  E.  Jewett,  of  G.  S.  &  F.  E. 
Jewett,  Norridgewocke,  Maine,  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  G.  C. 
Scott,  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  as  Secretary. 

MR.  L.  A.  SEARS  (Warrensburg  Canning  Company,  War- 
rensburg.  Ill.) :  I  move  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  FARRAR:  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come 
before  the  meeting?  If  not,  we  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-forty  o’clock. 
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BEET  AND  CARROT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  23,  1936 


The  Beet  and  Carrot  Section  Meeting  convened  at  nine-fifty 
o’clock,  Mr.  Glenn  Finch,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 
CHAIRMAN  FINCH:  I  am  going  to  refrain  from  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Nominating  Committee  at  the  present  time  but  we  will 
go  right  ahead  with  the  program  as  outlined  in  the  booklet 
and  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  Director,  Division  of 
Statistics,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  present  his  paper  on  “Cost  Accounting.” 

[See  Dry  Bean  Section  for  this  account.] 

MR.  DeM ASTER:  Mr.  Campbell,  I  do  not  want  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  criticising  you.  Some  years  ago  we  set  up  a  detailed 
accounting  system  and  we  like  it  very  much.  I  was  just  look¬ 
ing  at  the  condiment  account.  I  think  in  some  lines  of  industry 
it  would  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  thinking  particularly 
of  your  machinery  and  asset  account,  we  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  carrying  each  piece  of  machinery  separately  in  our 
machinery  account  ledger  because  today  the  Government  says 
you  must  prove  your  depreciation. 

We  have  a  number  of  accounts.  I  would  like  to  keep  as  few 
accounts  as  possible  but  there  is  no  question  about  a  definite 
cost  accounting  system;  it  has  a  great  deal  of  value.  I  was 
thinking  particularly  of  beets  when  I  said  that  there  were 
too  many  accounts.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Understand,  I  have  no  brief  for  this  sys¬ 
tem.  I  would  like  to  have  you  help  me  to  improve  the  thing 
and  if  there  is  any  place  where  you  think  it  ought  to  be  changed 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it 
was  set  up  as  one  system  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  applicable 
to  quite  a  number  of  different  commodities,  and  in  so  doing  it 
would  be  necessary  in  some  commodities  to  take  out  some  of 
the  accounts. 

I  might  say,  in  setting  up  the  assets  account  and  the  depre¬ 
ciation  accounts.  Part  I  does  not  go  quite  into  the  detail  that 
you  mention  there  but  it  does  group  those;  I  mean  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  each  commodity  used. 

But  you  are  entirely  right  there,  that  you  do  have  to  have 
on  your  books  the  evidence  to  show  how  you  calculated  your 
depreciation  to  prove  it. 

MR.  DeM  ASTER:  It  is  almost  a  necessity;  especially  when 
you  want  to  obsolete  your  machinery,  that  particular  account 
is  of  more  value  to  the  average  beet  canner — ^the  asset  account 
I  mean — than  the  division  of  many  of  these  smaller  items.  You 
must  prove  your  depreciation,  and  you  go  along  with  that  ma¬ 
chinery  five,  six,  seven  years,  and  then  want  to  obsolete  it — 
you  take  that  particular  piece  and  throw  it  out  and  point  to  it 
very  definitely. 

CHAIRMAN  FINCH:  Is  there  any  other  question  that  any¬ 
one  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  have  a  report  of  this  year’s  beet  pack. 
I  want  to  ask  you  whether  this  method  meets  with  your  ap¬ 
proval.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  reported  the  detail.  We 
have  broken  it  down  by  can  sizes  and  whole,  cut  or  sliced;  and 
have  then  broken  that  down  to  the  three  divisions.  East,  Middle 
West  and  West.  Over  on  the  front  page  you  have  a  table  which 
shows  the  totals  of  these  three  sections,  giving  the  total  of  the 
U.  S.  pack. 

I  have  not  converted  these  to  standard  cases.  That  will 
appear  on  our  printed  report  of  the  pack  which  will  have  all 
packs  together  in  one  bulletin  that  probably  will  come  out 
around  March. 

MR.  DeM  ASTER:  What  is  the  value  of  reducing  to  stan¬ 
dard  cases  again? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  do  not  know.  I  can  think  of  one  dis¬ 
advantage  and  that  is  that  you  have  two  figures  to  talk  about; 
one  fellow  talks  about  one  and  another  fellow  talks  about 
another. 

MR.  DeM  ASTER:  I  think  that  sometime  we  ought  to  forget 
about  it. 


MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  am  willing,  but  on  the  other  hand  you 
have  a  lot  who  want  it,  so  I  tried  to  get  our  Committee  on 
Statistics  to  lay  down  a  rule  on  that  the  other  day,  but  they 
did  not  feel  as  though  they  wanted  to  at  that  time.  It  has 
been  done,  you  know,  for  a  great  many  years;  and,  of  course, 
we  have  had  property  tax  for  a  great  many  years  that  is  no 
good.  So,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used  I  think  need  not  be 
the  basis  for  continuing  its  use. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  would  like  to  move  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Campbell  be  commended  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in 
gathering  statistics  and  reporting  them  promptly,  not  only  on 
beets  but  on  all  of  these  other  items.  I  like  his  statistics  report 
much  better  than  his  bookkeeping  setup. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gordon  VerHulst,  Calumet- 
Dutch  Packing  Company,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  appreciate  that  very  much,  gentlemen, 
because  after  all  it  is  the  knowledge  that  you  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  is  worthwhile  that  counts,  and,  if  it  is,  of  course  we 
are  willing  to  do  it  in  any  way  that  you  think  is  best. 

CHAIRMAN  FINCH:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Campbell, 
for  your  interesting  discussion. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  to 
recommend  the  officers  for  next  year:  Mr.  DeMaster,  Mr.  Apple, 
and  Mr.  Raymond.  If  you  fellows  will  get  together  and  work 
out  your  nominations,  we  will  hear  from  you  a  little  later. 

The  next  order  of  business  here  is  an  address  hy  Mr.  B.  W. 
Blair  of  the  Research  Department,  American  Can  Company, 
Maywood,  Ill.,  on  “Color  of  Canned  Beets.” 

[Mr.  B.  W.  Blair  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled,  “Color  of  Canned  Beets” 
and  it  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  May  26th,  nearer  to  beet  canning  time, 
and  consequently  at  a  time  when  you  will  be  more  likely  to  give  it  careful 
attention,  and  profit  by  it.] 

CHAIRMAN  FINCH:  Last  year  at  the  meeting  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion  there  was  a  Subcommittee  appointed  on  Descriptive  Label¬ 
ing.  Mr.  DeMaster,  I  think,  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Sub¬ 
committee  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  DeMaster  at 
this  time. 

Descriptive  Labeling 

MR.  DeMASTER:  There  has  not  been  much  that  the  Committee  on  Labeling 
felt  they  could  do  from  what  we  accomplished  last  year.  Most  of  you  have 
this  “Labeling  of  Canned  Fruits”  pamphlet.  However,  for  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason,  the  definition  of  beets  was  not  carried  in  that  pamphlet,  and, 
just  to  review  it,  I  will  take  our  recommended  definitions  and  we  will  see 
that  the  labeling  on  canned  beets  is  forwarded  to  you  as  finally  approved  here. 

We  are  following  very  closely  that  on  peas  and  beans  and  these  other 
commodities.  In  thinking  of  style  of  pack — we  will  try  to  take  one  item  at 
a  time — the  Committee  felt  there  was  nothing  further  that  could  be  said  about 
the  style  of  pack  at  the  time,  other  than  beets  are  either  whole,  cut,  diced, 
sliced  or  chipped. 

Then,  of  course,  on  the  definition  of  terms :  On  the  whole  beets  we  finally 
decided  on  this  definition — “that  they  should  be  a  uniform  red  color,  globular 
in  shape,  and  reasonably  free  from  discoloration  and  knife  marks  or  cuts.” 
What  else  could  be  said  about  a  whole  beet?  If  anybody  else  can  think  of 
anything,  this  Committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  help,  but  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it  and  we  thought  that  our  definition  of 
“uniform  red  color,  globular  in  shape  and  reasonably  free  from  discoloration 
and  knife  marks  or  cuts”  covered  everything  we  could  say. 

The  same  way  with  “cut  beet.”  How  are  you  going  to  describe  a  cut  beet? 
One  man  will  cut  them  one  way  and  another  man  will  cut  them  another 
way.  We  thought  they  should  be  a  uniform  red  color,  reasonably  free  from 
small  chips  and  broken  pieces.  There  isn’t  any  way  I  know  of  that  you 
can  describe  a  cut  beet  as  to  size.  There  are  many  different  sizes  that  are 
being  used.  We  tried  to  look  at  it  from  the  consumer  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  think  the  consumer  is  especially  interested  in  just  how  this  heet  is  cut, 
except  that  she  does  not  want  a  whole  lot  of  broken  pieces  in  it  and  irregular 
coloring.  Diced  is  the  same  way,  and  in  the  sliced  beets  we  used  this  defini¬ 
tion:  “That  they  should  be  a  uniform  red  color  and  sliced  from  beets  not 
over  three  inches  in  diameter,  unless  plainly  stated  on  the  label,  reasonably 
free  from  chips,  butts  and  broken  pieces.” 

Whether  that  size  is  right,  I  would  like  to  have  you  decide.  You  take  a 
beet  that  is  over  three  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  and  yet 
I  do  not  think  the  consumer,  unless  she  wants  them  for  a  specific  purpose, 
especially  cares  a  great  deal  whether  that  beet  happens  to  he  two  inches,  two 
and  a  quarter,  two  and  a  half,  or  two  and  three-quarters.  We  felt  again 
that  that  definition  would  cover. 

In  “chipped  beets”  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  definition  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  they  are  packed  from  small  chipped  and  broken 
pieces,  screened  from  cut,  diced  or  sliced  beets. 

To  get  away  from  these  definitions  for  a  moment:  After  the  Sections 
approve  these  definitions  covering  the  labeling  of  canned  food,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  we  are  trying  to  keep  as  uniform  as  possible  for  all  the  vegetables, 
they  are  then  approved  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  will  finally 
become  the  regulation.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  necessarily  carry  the  force 
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of  law  but  it  is  a  regulation  that  the  industry  hopes  will  be  uniformly  used 
and  carried  out  all  through  the  industry. 

Thinking  of  whole  beets,  last  year  the  word  “midget”  was  suggested  for 
all  whole  beets  that  would  go  through  a  one-inch  screen.  In  order  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  General  Labeling  Committee’s  ideas  and  the  General  Labeling 
Committee’s  definitions  on  peas  and  beans  particularly,  the  General  Labeling 
Committee  asked  me  to  bring  before  the  Beet  Section  the  suggstion  that  we 
delete  the  word  “midget”  and  start  in  with  the  word,  “tiny,”  etc.  I  will 
be  glad  to  go  over  this  with  anybody  after  the  meeting  if  there  is'  anything 
in  particular  you  want  to  know,  but  the  word  “tiny”  would  apply  to  all 
beets  to  go  through  a  one-inch  screen.  Then  the  word  “small”  would  apply 
to  all  beets  that  would  go  through  an  inch  and  one-eighth  screen. 

Ordinarily,  from  all  the  data  I  have  been  able  to  get  together,  the  one-inch 
screen  beet  is  usually  our  fifty  and  over  count  beet,  and  we  rather  feel  that 
in  time  the  count  should  also  be  on  the  label.  'We  really  think  it  should  be 
on  the  label.  The  tiny  beet  would  be  your  fifty  and  over ;  the  small  beet, 
forty  and  over;  and  a  medium  small  would  be  thirty  and  over,  or  all  beets 
that  go  through  an  inch  and  a  quarter  screen ;  all  beets  that  will  go  through 
a  one  and  seven-sixteenths  screen  would  just  be  named  a  medium  size  beet. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  “medium  size”  but  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  use 
for  it.  If  anybody  can  think  of  a  better  name,  please  let  u»  have  it. 

Then  all  beets  of  ten  and  over,  in  No.  2  beets,  that  go  through  a  one  and 
five-eighths  screen  would  be  designated  as  a  medium  large;  all  beets  that 
go  through  one  and  thirteen-sixteenths  screen — which  are  usually  your  seven 
and  over  in  No.  2’s  and  your  ten  to  twelve  and  over  in  No.  2% — ^would  be 
designated  as  a  large  beet;  all  beets  that  will  just  go  through  a  two-inch 
screen  would  be  designated  as  an  extra  large  beet. 

One  of  the  members  suggested  that  they  had  a  very  definite  inquiry  at  this 
particular  time  for  an  extra  large  beet. 

This  beet  the  housewife  was  using  to  scrape  out  the  inside  and  fill  with 
salad  or  nuts  or  something  like  that,  and  there  was  a  definite  place  for  a 
beet  that  was  generally  conceded  to  be  extra  large. 

Those  are  the  final  suggestions  of  your  Subcommittee  on  Labeling  and  we 
would  like  to  have  your  approval  of  them,  or  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

I  might  add  further  that  in  seasoning  it  is  either  sugar  added  or  no  sugar 
added,  salt  added  or  no  salt  added,  as  it  was  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  could  say  about  carrots  especially,  except  that 
the  style  of  pack  is  whole,  quartered  and  diced,  and  we  felt  that  we  could 
not  describe  diced  carrots  because  some  companies  are  using  a  very  much 
larger  diced  carrot  and  others  much  smaller.  So  I  was  not  ready  with  a 
definition  for  “diced”  and  there  are  so  few  whole  carrots  packed  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  worthwhile  talking  about  it. 

If  someone  else  thinks  otherwise  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your  comments 
and  suggestions. 

MR.  JOHN  P.  KRAEMER:  'What  would  you  designate  as  16  and  over? 
That  is  a  popular  count.  The  term  of  medium  small  was  suggested  for  the 
20.  In  other  words,  it  is :  tiny,  small,  medium  small.  'That  SO  and  over  is 
a  one  and  seven-sixteenths.  There  is  a  count  in  between,  isn’t  there? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  The  size  of  screen  is  one  inch,  to  be  designated  as  tiny 
beet,  60  count;  the  one  and  one-eighth  screen  is  a  small  beet,  to  be  designated 
as  a  30  count ;  one  inch  and  a  quarter  is  a  medium  small  beet,  20  count ; 
one  and  seven-sixteenth  is  medium  size  beet,  which  is  IS  count;  one  and 
five-eighth,  medium  large,  10  count ;  one  and  thirteen-sixteenth,  large  beet, 
or  7  in  a  No.  2  and  10  to  12  in  a  No.  2^  can,  is  a  large  beet;  and  the 
two-inch  beet,  which  is  ordinarily  your  7  to  8,  around  an  8  count,  in  No.  2%, 
is  an  extra  large  beet. 

MR.  BIGELOW :  Do  I  understand  that  these  counts  are  to  be  put  on  the 
label,  too? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Yes,  we  felt  the  count  should  be  put  on  the  label.  As 
I  understand  this  thing,  there  would  be  no  objection  if  a  fellow  knew  he 
had  26  beets  in  a  can,  the  description  of  “medium  small  beets,  26  count,” 
would  be  entirely  correct. 

A.  L.  SINCLAIR;  How  does  that  three-inch  beet  conform  with  the  XJ.  S. 
standards  on  the  slice? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  U.  S.  standard,  designated 
as  to  slice. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  It  is  two  and  a  half  inches.  We  had  a  lot  of  call  for 
a  larger  slice  than  that,  this  year,  and  they  really  wanted  a  larger  slice  than 
two  and  a  half.  That  is  how  we  happened  to  look  up  the  U.  S.  standard. 
I  was  wondering  what  other  people  found  out  about  it. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Apparently,  it  did  not  occur  to  any  member  of  this 
Committee  that  that  definitely  was  the  standard.  Dr.  Bigelow,  would  we 
change  that,  or  would  we  necessarily  have  to  use  that  U.  S.  standard  today? 

DR.  BIGELOW :  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  that  standard, 
although  it  should  be  taken  up  with  that  Bureau  in  order  that  they  can 
modify  their  count  if  you  desire  to  have  your  products  graded  for  warehouse 
valuation  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  As  I  understand  it,  those  rules,  and  standards,  too,  are 
subject  to  change  if  the  industry  as  a  whole  felt  that  it  was  desirable.  ’The 
question  is.  do  we  wish  to  sell  a  larger  beet  than  a  two  and  a  half  inch  in 
diameter,  sliced?  Is  that  a  good  thing?  If  the  industry  as  a  whole  feels 
that  it  is  we  could  probably  get  that  regulation  changed. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  It  would  look  better  in  the  can  than  a  two  and  a  half. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Mr.  Apple,  what  is  your  experience? 

MR.  H.  E.  APPLE  (New  York  State) :  I  think  there  is  quite  a  quantity  of 
beets  larger  than  two  and  one-half  inches  sliced ;  and  I  also  can  not  quite 
sell  myself  on  the  idea  of  why  a  26  count  beet  should  be  called  medium  small. 
I  think  the  trade  generally  accept  that  as  a  small  beet.  We  happen  to  be 
packers  of  a  large  quantity  of  small  beets  and  I  think  a  26  count  is  a  darn 
small  beet. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  The  spread  is,  of  course,  from  20  to  30. 

MR.  APPLE:  Generally  speaking,  on  the  trade  I  think  all  beets  up  to  12 
to  16  count  carry  a  small  designation  as  far  as  New  York  State  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  other  words,  we  start  with  midget,  tiny,  extra  small,  small,  and 
then  this  medium  size  beet  we  call  a  rosebud. 


MR.  DeMASTElR:  I  remember  that  when  we  worked  this  thing  out  we 
definitely  wanted  to  use  the  word  midget  because  of  that  very  fact.  Can 
we  conform  to  the  General  Labeling  Committee’s  suggestion  here  to  keep 
this  thing  uniform  in  the  entire  industry,  or  find  some  other  word  to  use 
besides  tiny  there? 

MR.  APPLE:  I  really  feel  that  when  you  get  into  a  beet  you  are  perfectly 
justified  in  calling  any  beet  small  up  to  12  to  16  count,  and  that  a  housewife 
when  she  gets  a  26  count  considers'  that  they  are  small  beets,  and  that  the 
medium  small  is  not  a  clear  description,  in  my  mind. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  The  peas  start  out  with  the  word  tiny,  then  small, 
medium  small,  medium  large,  large,  and  extra  large.  That  was  the  idea 
back  of  it.  Maybe  it  will  not  work  for  beets. 

MR.  APPLE:  ’The  only  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  think  it  is  exactly 
reversing  the  interpretation  that  the  trade  now  has  of  the  sizing  of  beets. 

1  am  just  speaking  as  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Suppose  we  use  the  words  tiny,  extra  small,  and  then 
small ;  have  everything  tiny  that  is  above  a  30  count,  and  between  20  and  30 
have  it  small. 

MR.  APPLE :  I  think  we  have  two  different  problems  to  deal  with :  'We 
have  the  problem  of  the  person  who  is  primarily  packing  small  beets- -that 
is  just  incidental  to  their  pack — and  the  person  who  is  primarily  packing 
the  large  type  beet.  In  other  words,  a  large  part  of  our  pack  is  large 
beets,  and  so  we  divide  them  into  different  grades  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  have  so  many  classifications.  This  beet  proposition  has  always  been  very 
confusing. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  The  description  says  that  all  beets  that  go  through  an 
inch  and  an  eighth  screen  would  be  designated  as  small  beets.  Of  course, 
your  26  beet  will  not  go  through  an  inch  and  an  eighth  screen ;  you  are 
right  there.  How  would  the  word  “extra  small”  be  for  the  30’8  and  then 
the  word  small?  That  could  be  used  just  as  well  as  the  word  midget. 

MR.  APPLE:  I  think  this  “extra  small”  is  a  very  descriptive  term. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  We  would  say  extra  small  for,  say,  30  and  over  count, 
and  small  for  anything  20  and  over  count.  How  would  that  be?  That  is 
just  as  good  as  the  word  midget,  isn’t  it? 

MR.  APPLE:  Of  course,  that  does  not  cover  our  situation  yet  but  you  are 
looking  for  a  general  solution  that  will  cover  everything.  Our  small  beet 
is  a  12  to  16  count  in  the  No.  2  tin ;  our  extra  small  beet  is  20  to  26. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  You  have  quite  a  stretch  between  the  80  and  the  60 
without  any  description.  Forty  is  quite  a  popular  size  on  the  market. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  What  screen  do  you  get  the  40  out  of?  Our  own 
experience  is  that  if  we  do  not  use  a  one-inch  screen  and  we  take  all  the 
small  beets  that  are  dropped  through  a  one  and  one-eighth  inch  screen,  that 
is  the  screen  that  gives  you  40  beets.  If  you  use  an  inch  screen  you  take 
those  much  smaller  beets  out  and  then  there  is  a  question  whether  that  can 
will  run  40.  Our  experience  is  that  they  only  run  about  37  or  38  and  we 
really  can  not  call  them  40  and  over. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  We  pick  out  large  beets  in  order  to  make  a  40  and  over 
grade. 

MR.  DeMASTER;  I  wish  that  some  of  you  fellows  could  have  been  here 
Saturday  and  Sunday  on  this  Labeling  Committee  meeting ;  we  might  have 
been  able  to  get  some  of  those  things  worked  out.  What  we  are  here  for 
now  is  to  try  to  work  out  a  set  of  terms  that  is  agreeable  to  the  beet  indus¬ 
try.  If  you  go  back,  of  course,  and  use  the  word  midget  as  originally 
intended,  we  feel  that  that  can  not  be  deleted. 

MR.  APPLE:  Is  tiny  a  better  word  than  midget? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  think  they  both  mean  about  the  same  thing.  In  other 
words,  the  General  Labeling  Committee  rather  felt  that  midget  and  tiny 
meant  about  the  same  thing  ;  we  did  not  have  a  dictionary. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  Tiny  is  in  more  general  use. 

MR.  RALPH  ANDREWS :  Do  you  use  midget  on  the  new  grade  in  pickles 
yet? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  really  do  not  know.  ’They  do  not  use  it  in  peas  but 
they  use  it  in  beans.  They  feel  that  “tiny”  is  the  smallest  designation  that 
can  be  used. 

MR.  APPLE :  How  would  this  be :  tiny,  30  and  over ;  extra  small,  20  to  30 ; 
and  small,  16  to  20. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Mr.  Apple,  last  year  you  were  on  the  Committee  that 
finally  set  this  up  that  gave  the  terms  midget,  tiny,  extra  small  and  small — 
designating  16  to  20  count  as  a  small  beet.  Supposing  we  say,  at  least 
temporarily,  that  we  can  not  change  this  and  we  have  to  use  the  word 
midget;  the  only  question  that  comes  in  here,  the  packer  that  is  packing 
40  and  over  whole  beets,  what  designation  are  you  going  to  put  on  there? 

MR.  APPLE:  Why  would  not  this  work:  midget  for  the  first  size,  40  and 
over ;  then  tiny,  30  to  40 ;  extra  small,  20  to  30 ;  and  small,  16  to  20  ?  It 
would  be  a  question  of  whether  that  last  was  16  or  12 ;  I  think  most  packers 
in  our  state  consider  everything  12  and  over  as  a  small  beet.  ’That  is  the 
dividing  line  in  New  York  State. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  With  this  exception,  however,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  packers,  too,  who  are  trying  to  stay  with  the  regular  division  of  10 
and  over  if  those  beets  do  run  to  12.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  leave  it 
not  more  than  16  count  for  small  beet.  Would  it  do  to  say  medium  small? 
Then  you  still  have  the  word  small  there.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  fair  to 
the  consumer.  You  could  use  the  word  medium  small  there  if  you  wanted 
to  for  10  to  16.  Then  your  medium  large  is  a  fair  division. 

What  am  I  going  to  tell  the  Labeling  Committee  now?  They  offered  to 
send  a  couple  of  fellows  in  from  the  Pea  and  Bean  Sections  to  make  this 
labeling  uniform.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  can  help  us? 

MR.  BARKER:  I  notice  on  the  Coast  there  is  a  classification  called  “baby.” 
If  you  are  trying  to  get  away  from  using  the  word  midget  that  might  be 
a  good  description  to  use  in  place  of  tiny. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  In  trying  to  analyze  that  a  little  further,  which  is  a 
job  for  me.  does  it  mean  anything  different  than  a  tiny  beet? 

MR.  BARKER:  This  one  I  have  been  thinking  of  down  there  has  a  very 
special  pack  and  I  think  it  would  be  the  same  size  as  this  one  you  are 
terming  midget. 
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MR.  DeMASTER:  Of  course,  what  wa  arc  trying  to  do  ic  use  a  term  which 
the  industry  in  general  could  use.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  there 
Would  be  a  particular  objection  to  this  particular  company  using  the  word 
“midget”  on  what  could  be  termed  “baby”  beets. 

MR.  BARKER:  No,  but  1  had  in  mind  that  you  were  looking  for  a  word 
to  replace  midget  and  this  might  be  the  answer. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  We  receive  a  lot  of  wholesale  labels  and  anything  in  60 
and  over  they  Usually  say  “baby.”  We  have  never  received  a  label  with  the 
word  “midget.” 

MR.  DeMASlER:  No,  1  realize  that  we  have  not;  it  is  not  a  general 
term.  In  thinking  of  baby,  of  course  you  are  thinking  of  something  tiny 
also.  When  vou  go  into  this  thing  further  and  write  a  description  for  it, 
it  is  not  so  easy. 

MR.  KRAEMBRi  You  have  more  sites  than  the  bean  or  pea  eanners  have 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  Use  some  additional  terms. 

MR.  DeM ASTER:  We  have  to  give  and  take  in  this  thing  a  little  bit. 
I  thought  we  might  be  able  to  delete  the  Word  “midget"  but  apparentiy 
that  is  not  possible.  Last  year  we  did  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this.  Does 
anyone  today  have  any  real  objection  to  leaving  these  terms  as  they  are: 
midget,  tiny,  extra  small,  small,  medium  small,  medium  large,  and  large? 
Is  there  any  objection  to  callifag  40  beets  ahd  over  midget  beets? 

MR.  KRAEMEIR:  Why  don’t  you  say  midget  or  baby?  1  can  see  the 
gentleman’s  point  there,  that  most  of  oUr  labels  eome  in  “baby.” 

MR.  SINCLAIR :  I  think  midget  would  be  a  better  word  than  baby ;  it 
gives  you  the  idea  of  having  the  youngest  beet  of  all. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Tiny  would  be  something  small,  too,  but  I  think  we 
could  probably  use  both. 

MR.  GORDON  VERHULST:  I  do  not  like  the  word  midget;  it  gives  yoU 
the  idea  of  something  dwarfed. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  How  many  think  we  ought  to  use  the  word  baby  beet? 
Let  us  have  a  raising  of  hands,  one  from  each  company.  (8  hands  were 
raised.) 

How  many  think  the  term  midget  is  better?  (2  hands  were  raised.) 

Is  there  any  objection  to  using  the  term,  midget  or  baby  beets?  The 
Snyder  Corporation  have  gone  along  with  that  term  for  a  good  many  years, 
as  I  understand  it. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  Let  us  say  either  midget  or  baby  and  you  can  use  which 
ever  term  you  care  to. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  The  Beet  Section  is  going  to  have  to  decide  what  it  is 
going  to  do.  If  this  is  definitely  approved  now,  it  will  finally  become  the 
regulation  of  the  industry.  If  we  use  the  term  midget  or  baby  on  anything 
40  and  over,  the  word  tiny  on  anything  30  and  over,  the  word  extra  small 
on  anything  20  and  over,  the  word  small  on  16  and  over,  the  word  medium 
large-  which  is  a  7  in  a  No.  2  and  a  10  to  12  in  No.  2^^  can,  the  word 
targe  for  your  approximately  9  and  over  in  a  No.  2^  tin,  that  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  word  extra  large  for  I  do  not  think  anybody  packs 
anything  larger  than  the  9  and  over  which  is  covered  by  the  word  large. 

MR.  APPLE:  What  would  you  designate  a  12  to  16  count  in  a  No.  2^ 
tin  under  this  schedule? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  would  say  that  your  16  count  takes  the  same  designa¬ 
tion  as  your  10  in  a  No.  2  tin. 

MR.  APPLE:  12  to  16  in  a  No.  2^  would  be  medium  small. 

MR.  SINCLAIR :  Will  you  not  settle  the  question  of  the  size  of  sliced 
beets  for  Us,  whether  it  should  be  three  or  two  and  a  half? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  May  we  finish  this  other  first?  May  we  have  general 
approval  of  whole  beets  first? 

DR.  BIGELOW :  I  am  thinking  of  the  wording  that  is  going  on  the  label. 
Do  you  Want  to  say  “40  or  over”  or  “40  or  more?” 

MR.  DeMASTER:  That  is  a  term  we  will  have  to  decide  here. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  On  the  next  size  you  say  “80  or  more,”  that  does  not 
mean  anything  very  different  from  “40  or  more”  because  it  may  be  very 
small.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  handle  that  as  you  suggested  a  while  ago, 
“count  30  to  40?” 

MR.  DeMASTER:  We  will  have  to  decide  that  now  along  with  these  terms. 
That  is  our  job  today  and  we  want  to  try  to  finish  it. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  We  would  like  to  get  out  a  revised  publication  and  we 
Would  like  to  have  it  just  the  way  you  want  it  on  the  label. 

MR.  E.  H.  ROOD  (Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  in  listing 
your  baby  beets  in  40  and  over  and  tiny  in  30,  that  should  be  changed ;  tiny 
should  be  the  40  and  over.  Tiny  is  the  smallest  beet  that  we  should  have 
out ;  a  very,  very  small  pack. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Except  that  the  general  terms  of  the  indiistry  have  been 
used.  We  are  not  trying  to  fit  the  Beet  Section  to  Snyder’s  program  at  all 
but  the  term  has  generally  been  used  by  the  industry.  There  is  a  real  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course,  as  to  the  difference  between  tiny  or  baby  or  midget  beet — I 
agree  with  you_  fully  on  that — ^but  we  are  trying  to  compromise  these  things 
into  something  that  is  somewhere  near  reasonable  and  yet  continue  the  term 
used. 

Is  there  any  objection  on  your*  part  to  saying  that  count  30  to  40  should 
be  a  tiny  beet? 

MR.  ROOD:  That  will  be  all  right,  but  we  had  it  the  other  way,  40  and 
over,  and  the  tiny  is  the  smallest  beet  that  we  pack. 

MR.  DeMAS'TER:  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  using  the  term  midget 
or  baby  beet  as  compared  to  your  word  tiny?  You  see,  if  you  start  in  with 
30  and  over  and  call  them  all  tiny,  midget  or  baby,  you  have  such  a  range 
that  it  was  generally  felt  it  would  be  just  a  little  better  to  separate  the  two. 

MR.  ROOD :  I  meant  the  two  sizes  should  be  reversed. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Strictly  speaking,  from  a  regulation  point  of  view,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  is  just  as  bad  to  under-grade  as  to  over-grade,  but, 
as  the  regulations  are  today,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  would  stop  you 
from  using  the  word  tiny,  for  instance,  if  your  beet  really  did  run  40  or 
over.  Dr.  Bigelow,  can  you  tell  us? 

DR.  BIGELOW :  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  illegal  at  all.  The  question 
would  be  whether  jt  serves  the  consumer. 
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MR.  DeMASTER:  They  are  both  such  small  beets  that  I  do  not  know. 
Can  anyone  else  give  us  anything  on  this?  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  whether 
you  could  use  the  word  tiny  on  your  40  and  over  beets  or  not. 

MR.  ROOD:  We  have  some  beets  that  run  60  and  over  in  a  No.  2  tin  and 
we  have  to  call  those  tiny ;  we  can  not  find  any  other  name  for  them  that 
fits  the  grade. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  In  order  to  designate  between  the  40’s  and  60’s,  might 
you  not  use  the  word  midget  or  tiny  on  the  really  small  ones  and  change 
that?  We  take  it  that  everyone  here  is  really  trying  to  conform  to  the 
general  regulation  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  set  up.  Are  these  designa¬ 
tions  satisfactory  to  the  beet  industry  that  is  represented  here  this  morning? 
How  many  companies  are  represented  here  this  morning?  (Between  20  and 
26  companies  were  represented.) 

These  companies  that  are  here,  are  these  designations  as  to  the  descriptions 
— midget,  tiny,  extra  small,  small — are  they  satisfactory  to  everyone  here? 

MR.  S.  H.  POUKEY  (Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.) :  Is  it  necessary  that  the  count 
be  put  on  the  label? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Finally,  I  think  it  is  the  wish  of  the  industry  that  the 
count  should  be  on  the  label,  although  we  have  not  decided  that  yet.  We 
are  deciding  now  whether  these  descriptions  are  correct.  Maybe  the  industry 
will  say  they  do  not  want  the  count  on  the  label ;  I  do  not  know. 

MR.  ROOD:  That  is  one  reason  why  I  was  talking  about  the  tiny  because 
there  is  one  grade  that  they  could  not  guarantee  the  count  whatsoever.  That 
is  the  reason. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  40  and  over  if  you  want  to 
say  40  to  60. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  count 
on  the  label — that  is  one  principle  that  seems  to  have  been  quite  generally 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  produce  Subcommittees.  For  instance,  the 
peach,  apricot  and  pear  committees  have  put  the  count  on  the  label  and  it 
tells  the  consumer  something  which  can  not  very  well  be  given  in  any  other 
term  she  would  understand. 

DR.  GOERS:  It  seems  to  me  that  after  all  it  is  not  just  exactly  what  the 
industry  wants ;  it  is  what  the  consumer  wants.  It  is  very  disturbing  to  a 
lady  to  buy  peas  that  are  described  as  tiny  and  the  next  time  she  finds 
something  entirely  different.  We  had  a  very  interesting  talk  by  a  lady  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  at  Madison,  and  she  emphasized 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  price  so  much ;  she  said,  “We  house¬ 
wives  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  if  we  know  what  we  buy.  It  is  very 
discouraging  to  go  and  buy  something  that  you  want  for  salad  and  then 
come  home  and  find  something  different  from  what  you  want.” 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Doctor,  don’t  you  think  that  we  are  doing  that  now? 

DR.  GOERS:  I  heard  you  say  “what  the  industry  wants.”  I  think  we 
have  to  put  a  soft  pedal  on  our  industry  and  stress  more  what  the  consumer 
wants. 

MR.  DeMASTER':  I  think  we  have  subordinated  the  industry  pretty  well  in 
telling  what  the  consumer  wants. 

DR.  GOERS:  I  just  wondered  what  the  consumer’s  attitude  is. 

MR.  DeMASTER :  Apparently,  as  regards  the  fruits,  I  talked  to  Miss  Atwater 
about  it  a  good  many  times  and  she  feels  that  these  terms  are  as  clearly  stated 
to  the  consumer  as  they  can  be. 

There  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  companies  here;  are  these  companies  satisfied 
that  these  terms  are  all  right? 

MR.  POUKEY :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  label 
“7  and  over?”  Is  it  necessary  to  put  the  term  large  in  there?  We  really  do 
not  can  any  large  beets.  Could  we  not  say  medium  and  omit  the  word  large? 
All  the  large  beets  are  either  diced  or  cut  or  sliced. 

MR.  DeMAS'TER :  'The  small  packers  we  have  been  able  to  contact  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  objection  to  the  word  medium  large.  From  the  consumer 
point  of  view,  we  talk  about  tiny ;  it  is  small.  If  you  use  a  No.  2  can  and 
say  “medium  large  beet”  and  the  7  count,  it  ought  to  be  a  pretty  clear 
description  to  the  consumer  of  what  is  in  that  can.  Isn’t  it? 
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How  many  are  satisfied  with  these  descriptions  that  are  designated  now? 
(14  companies  voted  “aye”:  2  voted  “no”.) 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  count:  what  terms  shall  be  used  to  designate  the 
count  on  the  label,  remembering  that  the  fruit  people,  even  in  their  halves, 
are  going  to  use  a  count  on  the  label  ?  In  other  words,  they  will  either  say 
7  to  9  half  peaches. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  They  say  “approximately.” 

MR.  SINCLAIR :  We  have  always  packed  our  beets  according  to  count. 
For  instance,  we  would  have  a  10  or  over,  30  or  over,  20  or  over,  and,  of 
course,  when  we  subject  ourselves  to,  say,  25  or  over  they  have  to  be  26, 
they  can  not  be  less.  We  always  thought  that  caused  a  lot  of  extra  work 
and  did  not  make  any  particular  difference  whether  it  was  29  beets  or  31 
beets  if  they  averaged  30  because  they  would  be  so  close  to  size  from  the 
consumer’s  standpoint  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

MR.  DeMASTER :  I  think  there  is  always  a  reasonable  tolerance  allowed 
there. 

MR.  ROOD :  The  count  has  to  be  40  or  over.  20  or  over ;  not  less. 

MR.  DeMASTER;  Supposing  you  did  have  a  can  that  ran  39,  I  think 

there  is  reasonable  tolerance  in  these  regulations.  Can  you  help  us.  Dr. 
Bigelow  ? 

DR.  BIGELOW :  Do  any  of  you  put  on  your  label  such  an  expression  as 
“30  or  over  beets”?  Just  how  do  you  express  it? 

MB.  SINCLAIR:  30  or  over. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  Count  30  or  over  ? 

MR.  SINCLAIR :  No,  just  “30  or  over.” 

DR.  BIGELOW :  I  wonder  if  the  consumer  knows  what  that  means.  I 
would  like  better  “more  than  30  beets”  or  “count  more  than  30.”  I  think 
your  suggestion  “30  to  40”  would  be  better  and  I  would  put  the  word 
“count”  in  or  the  word  “beets”  after  it  or  something  of  that  kind,  because 

I  have  heard  that  question  asked  this  week  repeatedly,  “What  does  that  30 

mean  ?” 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  think  you  have  to  use  the  word  “count”  or  “30  to  40 
beets.” 

MR.  POUKEY :  Would  not  the  term  “30  to  40”  be  misleading?  Are  not 
those  30  to  40  beets  packed  from  beets  that  will  mostly  yield  about  31  ? 

DR.  BIGELOW :  I  think  that  would  be  all  right ;  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  that.  That  same  situation  comes  up  in  some  of 
the  fruits.  They  aim  to  come  very  close. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  All  the  prunes  say  35  to  40,  and  so  on.  That  would 
simplify  matters  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  because  that  would  make  the 
canning  much  easier.  However,  we  have  quite  a  demand  for  grades  in 
between,  like  25’s  and  35’s. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  If  there  is  a  minimum  of  25  beets  in  that  can  I  see  no 
objection  to  calling  those  beets  “25  extra  small  beets,”  or  “extra  small  beets, 
25  to  30  count.” 

MB.  SINCLAIR:  If  you  say  26  to  30  you  are  getting  a  little  closer  to 
a  beet. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  I  think  30  to  40  is  a  better  way  of  describing  than  30 
and  over.  I  mean  30  to  35  is  better  because  the  40  runs  into  the  other  size. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  There  is  a  law  which  would  prohibit  you  from  putting 
all  beets  from  30  to  40  in  the  same  can ;  there  is  a  variation  which  is  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  I  think  it  is,  according  to  U.  S.  standards. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Bigelow  necessarily  meant  the 
40  term ;  30  to  35  is  just  as  good. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  Oh,  yes !  Any  range  you  wish. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  You  could  use  the  term,  too,  “not  less  than  30  beets.” 
DR.  BIGELOW :  I  would  not  use  quite  that  expression,  “not  less  than," 
because  you  will  have  some  cans  that  will  be  less  than  that  and  sometime 
somebody  is  going  to  make  youi  trouble.  I  would  have  some  term  that  shows 
what  you  really  mean,  approximately  such  a  number.  If  you  say  30  to  40  and 
follow  the  lead  of  the  fruit  people  you  would  say  “approximately  80  to  40 
beets.” 


MR.  DeMASTER:  Approximately  7  to  10  halves,  they  say  in  pears.  You 
could  say  “approximate  30  to  40  whole  beets.” 

DR.  GOERS:  I  think  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  if  you  say  30  and 
over  it  is  better  than  30  to  40.  As  the  gentleman  said,  we  will  have  about 
31  beets  in  the  tin  and  if  you  say  30  to  40  and  they  only  get  31  beets  they 
say,  “We  are  gyped !”  If  you  have  30  or  over  and  then  have  31  their  mind 
is  satisfied  because,  “We  got  our  money’s  worth.” 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Doctor,  speaking  of  that  type  of  beets,  would  not  “ap¬ 
proximately  30  to  35  whole  beets”  be  satisfactory? 

DR.  GOERS :  The  word  “approximately”  would  help  there  but  if  you  say 
30  and  over  and  they  get  31  and  32,  they  say  that  is  all  right,  but  if  you 
say  30  to  35  and  then  they  find  only  31,  they  will  say,  “We  have  been  gyped; 
they  say  30  to  36.”  They  are  interested  in  the  36. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  Suppose  you  had  the  word  “approximately”  there. 

DR.  GOERS:  That  would  help. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  suggest  that.  We  have 
all  over  the  country  men  who  are  judging  these  things  for  enforcing  the 
federal,  state  and  municipal  laws.  Now,  most  of  the  experienced  men  that 
are  doing  that  are  reasonable  and  they  understand  it  but  there  are  always 
some  new  ones,  and  you  will  have  some  cans  where  you  intend  to  have  30  or 
over  where  you  will  have  23  or'  29.  You  can  not  help  that.  If  you  say 
“approximately  30  to  40”  or  “30  to  36”  or  whatever  you  wish,  and  then 
you  find  an  occasional  can  that  was  that  way,  you  are  all  right. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  You  take  in  the  military  services  we  come 
in  touch  with  the  heads  of  that  work  and  they  are  very  reasonable  people 
and  they  want  their  services  to  be,  but  there  is  always  some  purchasing 
officer  some  place  in  some  position  who,  if  you  say  not  less  than  30  beets 
and  he  finds  one  can,  may  reject  the  shipment  and  cause  you  trouble. 

DR.  GOERS :  I  think  the  word  “approximately”  is  the  best  word  you  can 
use. 

MR.  DeMASTER :  Plums  have  the  term  “approximately  7  to  10  plums 
“approximately  10  to  13  plums.” 

MR.  DeMASTER;  How  many  here  would  be  satisfied  to  follow  the  terms 
as  used  by  the  fruit  people?  ’They  are  packing  something  that  costs  more 
money  than  beets — pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  those  things.  How  many  would 
be  satisfied  to  use  those  terms  on  beets?  (15  hands  were  raised.) 

MR.  POUKEY ;  In  regard  to  this  comparing  of  fruit  and  beets :  do  the 
fruit  people  have  the  six  or  seven  different  sizes  like  we  have  in  beets? 

DR.  BIGELOW :  I  do  not  know  how  many  they  have ;  not  as  many,  but 
it  varies.  They  have  a  number  of  sizes  with  peaches  and  pears.  The  prune 
people  have  a  great  many  sizes. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Here  is  a  thing  I  might  draw  your  attention  to:  the 
asparagus  people  use  the  term  “approximately  33  to  60  spears,”  or  “approxi¬ 
mately  21  to  30.”  They  have  very  definitely  gone  on  record  that  that  is  what 
they  are  going  to  use,  so  I  think  that  is  a  fairly  general  term. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  As  I  understand  it,  this  will  be  in  a  five  spread.  Could 
you  put  it  20  to  26,  or  25  to  30  instead  of  20  to  30  or  30  to  40?  There  is 
too  much  leeway  there  I  think. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  In  view  of  the  general  practice  in  the  beet  industry 
now,  do  we  want  to  use  the  word  approximately  within  a  five-beet  range  or 
shall  it  be  a  longer  range  than  that? 

MR.  ROOD:  You  have  the  10  and  over,  16  and  over  and  20  here;  you  are 
following  that  range. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  You  think  it  would  be  fair  to  use  a  five-beet  range? 

MR.  SINCLAIR :  It  sometimes  makes  five  or  ten  cents  a  dozen  difference 
between  a  10  and  over  and  5  and  over.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  demand  for 
those  extra  grades. 

DR.  GOERS:  When  you  get  to  seven  over,  you  generally  say  7  to  10.  If 
you  get  your  60  and  over,  then  10  will  not  make  any  difference,  will  it? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  If  you  said  “approximately  50  to  75,”  even  58  would 
not  make  any  difference. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  On  the  extreme  ends  it  would  be  all  right  for  that  word 
but  in  between  20  and  40 — 

MR.  DeMASTER :  Would  the  industry  be  satisfied  to  generally  use  that 
term  with  the  five-beet  range? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  Between  10  and  40,  use  that  five-beet  range,  because 
above  that  there  are  never  any  45’s. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Even  in  your  40’s  it  certainly  would  be  all  right  to  say 
40  to  45  beets,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  want  to  use  40  to  45. 
Mr.  Apple,  do  you  think  that  is  fair? 

MR.  APPLE:  I  agree  with  the  consensus  when  you  get  up  to  the  40’s 
you  ought  to  have  a  ten  range.  In  medium  grades  I  think  five  is  all  right. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Can  you  make  some  suggestions  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  write  these?  Resolved:  That  this  meeting  recommends  that  the  count  be 
designated  within  a  five-point  range  for  all  beets  up  to  40  count ;  for  all 
beets  over  40  count  the  count  be  given  with  a  ten  point  range. 

MR.  POUKEY :  What  about  the  other  sizes  ?  You  would  not  have  a  five 
spread  on  the  No.  2^’s  and  lO’s? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  You  do  on  the  No.  2%. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  You  can  narrow  down  the  spread  and  say  10  to  12, 
and  10  to  16. 

MR.  POUKEY :  You  would  want  to  increase  the  spread  on  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  wouldn’t  you? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  No.  you  could  stay  in  the  five-point  range. 

MR.  POUKBTY :  You  might  on  the  No.  10  can. 

MR.  DeMASTER :  We  have  been  thinking  wholly  here  of  No.  2  and  No. 
2V(t-  How  many  No.  10  packers  are  there  here?  (8  or  10  hands  were  raised.) 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  As  I  understood  this,  even  on  the  No.  10  can,  for  instance, 
if  you  were  canning  30  or  over,  you  could  call  it  30  to  36,  and  60  or  over, 
50  to  55,  90  to  95.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  would  have  to 
pack  any  different  grades. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  The  size  of  screen  still  governs  your  designation  as  to 
the  size  of  the  beet.  This  matter  of  count,  of  course,  enters  into  it  very 
definitely  here  now.  I  think  we  might  carry  out  cur  general  plan,  say 
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everythinsT  from  ten  to  forty  and  everything  over  the  ten  range:  would  that 
cover  gallons,  toot 

MR.  KRAEIMER:  Except  that  we  spread  our  gallons  about  the  same  rate 
as  we  do  a  No.  2. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  A  40  or  over  whole  beet  in  a  gallon  can  is  about  16  or 
20  in  No.  2’s7 

MR.  KRAEMER:  A  10  count  in  No.  2’s  is  about  the  equivalent  of  a  50 
count  in  No.  lO’s. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  In  other  words,  you  could  very  nicely  label  that  gallon 
can  within  a  range  of  ten  points.  You  just  say  40  and  over,  then. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  I  think  Mr.  Sinclair’s  suggestion  is  all  right. 

MR.  ROOD:  There  is  one  thing  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint:  any* 
thing  over  40  you  say  should  have  a  ten  point  range,  but  then  you  are  going 
to  have  to  grade  again,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  call  those  beets  tiny  over 
that  point.  If  you  have  to  stand  by  the  count  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  work  in  the  plant.  There  is  going  to  be  an  extra  grading,  remember, 
when  you  name  a  specific  count  over  the  40  and  over. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  As  I  understand  it,  if  you  are  packing  gallons,  if  you 
have  80  or  90,  you  designate  it. 

MR.  ROOD:  That  is  all  right,  but  this  is  a  No.  2. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  If  you  say  40  to  50,  or  60  to  60? 

MR.  ROOD:  You  must  have  the  count.  That  is  the  reason  we  say  tiny. 
MR.  SINCLAIR:  There  are  not  many  beets  packed  from  a  60  to  a  70. 
MR.  DeMAS'TER:  Are  we  all  agreed  that  that  term  of  count  is  satisfactory  7 
DR.  BIGELOW :  I  will  probably  have  to  prepare  this  for  revision  as  to 
printing  and  I  would  like  to  do  it  just  the  way  you  want  it.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  you  are  not  giving  the  size  of  screen  now  to  put  on  the  label. 

MR.  DeMASTER :  Not  on  the  label ;  no,  sir.  'That  does  not  mean  anything 
to  the  consumer. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  As  I  understand  it,  beets  called  tiny  would  have  approxi¬ 
mately  30  to  40  beets  in  the  can,  but  on  the  label  you  would  say  whether  it 
was  approximately  30  to  36  or  approximately  36  to  40. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Everything  under  40  will  be  in  the  range  of  6.  If  a 
man  feels  sure  enough  that  he  has  32  to  37,  if  he  really  wanted  to  use  that 
he  could  do  so. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  If  a  man  wanted  to  put  28  to  33,  that  would  be  called  an 
extra  small  beet  as  I  understand  it  now ;  even  if  he  designated  it  as  28  to 
33,  that  is  an  extra  small  beet,  not  tiny  . 

MR.  DeMASTESl:  If  that  is  agreed  upon. 

What  about  the  sliced  beets?  Do  we  want  to  try  to  state  our  own  ideas 
and  what  we  think  is  fair  to  the  consumer  and  try  and  get  that  federal 
regulation  changed  to  not  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  would  like  to  hear  some  opinion  on  that  because  we 
had  a  deuce  of  a  discussion  the  other  day.  We  had  quite  a  lot  of  buyers  in 
this  town  here  who  wanted  to  buy  a  three-inch  sliced  beet.  We  did  not 
pack  them  because,  according  to  the  U.  S.  standards,  a  two  and  a  half-inch 
beet  was  what  you  had  to  use ;  anything  under  a  two  and  a  half-inch  beet. 

MR.  APPLE:  I  think  that  three  inches  should  he  the  limiting  factor  rather 
than  two  and  a  half. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Dr.  Bigelow,  would  this  be  a  fair  thing  to  try  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  this  meeting  now:  that  the  Beet  Section  go  on  record  and  desig¬ 
nate  sliced  beets  as  everything  sliced  from  beets  not  over  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  go  to  the  Federal  Department  and  try  to  get  them  to(  change 
that  regulation?  Will  the  National  Canners  Association  handle  that  for  us? 
DR.  BIGELOW:  I  think  so. 

MR.  SINCLAIR :  You  also  have  a  range  there  I  think ;  a  two  and  one-half 
to  three,  and  two  to  two  and  one-half,  would  be  a  better  range  than  the 
narrow  range  we  are  held  down  to  now. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Would  it  be  your  suggestion  then  that  that  designation 
on  the  label  be  indicated  as  far  as  the  slice  is  concerned? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  According  to  the  U.  S.  standards,  they  have  a  fancy  slice 
and  standard  slice.  They  still  do  nOt  take  care  of  all  the  slices.  If  we 
would  have  another  grade,  for  instance,  of  two  and  one-half  to  three,  or  two 
to  two  and  one-half,  we  might  have  fancy  on  two  to  two  and  one-half,  and 
choice,  or  something  like  that,  on  two  and  one-half  to  three;  or  maybe  just 
put  the  sizes  down  there.  We  are  held  down  pretty  close  on  that. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  do  not  think  the  size  of  the  beet  changes  the  grade  of 
the  beet  because  a  three-inch  beet  is  a  mighty  fine  beet,  too,  if  the  beet 
is  right. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  As  it  is  now  you  have  to  stay  in  a  pretty  narrow  range 
in  the  diameter  of  the  slices.  If  we  could  have  a  half-inch  and  put  on  the 
can  from  two  and  one-half  to  three,  or  two  to  two  and  one-half,  I  think  it 
would  meet  the  need. 

MR.  ROOD:  We  pack  one  and  three-quarters. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Dr.  Bigelow  has  to  write  these  definitions  very  clearly. 
Doctor,  how  could  we  best  get  this  across  to  the  consumer? 

MR.  APPLE:  Is  the  size  of  the  slices  going  on  the  label? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  determine. 

MR.  APPLE:  I  do  not  think  it  should;  I  do  not  think  it  would  mean 
anything  to  the  consumer. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  think  most  packers  slice  beets  that  are  an  appropriate 
size  to  the  container  that  they  go  in ;  in  other  words,  a  small  slice  for  a 
small  container.  It  is  my  contention  that  a  three-inch  slice  in  a  No.  10  is 
a  dandy  quality  beet. 

MR.  ROOD:  For  instance,  in  our  case  we  pack  an  inch  and  three-quarter 
in  No.  2  and  the  two-inch  in  a  No.  2%.  In  that  way  we  have  a  nice  grade 
in  each  size. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think  the  Government 
would  allow  us  to  vary  an  inch  on  our  slices  in  the  diameter  in  the  can. 

MR.  APPLE:  What  has  the  Government  got  to  do  with  it? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  The  U.  S.  standards  now  do  not  allow  you  to  do  that. 
MR.  DeMASTER:  Except  if  the  people  slice  an  inch  and  a  half  up  to 
two  and  a  half,  you  have  that  same  range. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  would  rather  have  it  so  you  woul<l  not  have  to  put  it 
down  within  a  half-inch  range. 
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MR.  DeMASTER:  We  are  trying  to  change  the  two  and  one-half  to  not 
over  three  inches  in  diameter.  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  any  further 
than  that.  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  I  would  like  to  have  a  motion  from  the 
floor  now  that  the  regulations  as  presented  by  the  Subcommittee  and  revised— 

DR.  BIGELOW  (Interposing) :  Mr.  Chairman,  under  definition  of  terms  for 
whole  beets,  you  say  “reasonably  free  from  knife  marks  and  cuts,”  and 
under  cut  beets  you  say  “reasonably  free  from  small  pieces under  sliced 
beets  you  say  “reasonably  free  from  chips,  butts  and  broken  pieces,”  etc. 
Is  it  your  desire  to  put  those  on  the  label  ? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  No,  sir. 

MR.  APPLE:  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  you  were  going  to  put  that  on 
the  label  “end  cuts”  would  sound  better  than  “butts.” 

MR.  DeMASTER :  It  has  not  been  the  idea  to  put  that  on  the  label  at  all. 
As  I  understand  it  now,  a  whole  beet  label  now  with  20  beets  in  the  can  will 
read:  “extra  small  whole  beets,  count,  approximately  20  to  26  beets,  or  the 
word  whole  beets.”  That  would  be  in  smaller  figures  on  the  can.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

MR.  APPLE:  Yes.  Mr.  DeMaster,  I  might  state,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  importance  it  is  going  to  assume  but  some  of  the  packers  in  our  state 
are  beginning  to  pack  the  shoestring  types  of  whole  carrots  and  beets. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them  so  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  them.  If  they  tell  the  consumer  what  is  in  the  can 
there  will  not  be  any  quarrel. 

CHAIRMAN  FINCH:  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  in  any  volume  at  all 
and  we  may  not  hear  anything  about  it  next  year. 

MR.  DeMASTER:  Will  this  meeting  approve  these  definitions  and  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  as  presented  by  your  Subcommittee? 

DR.  GOERS:  Are  they  disregarding  grade  labeling  entirely? 

MR.  DeMASTER:  I  would  not  say  disregarding  it.  Doctor,  but  until  you 
or  somebody  else  can  come  in  here  and  tell  us  how  to  definitely  define  these 
grades  we  just  do  not  know  how.  There  are  a  number  of  tests  being  made, 
as  you  know,  in  the  Pea  and  Com  Sections  and  they  are  very  definitely 
trying  to  find  some  definite  way  of  grading,  but  until  we  can  do  that  there 
is  no  use  talking  about  grade  labeling.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  is  a 
fancy  beet,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  to  find  some  method  to  use  to 
definitely  say  whether  that  texture  of  that  beet  is  really  a  fancy,  extra 
standard. 

If  this  meeting  will  approve  these  definitions,  the  Subcommittee  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it  very  greatly. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  make  a  motion  that  these  definitions  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  be  approved. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Apple,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

CHAIRMAN  FINCH:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  at  this  time. 

The  Election 

MR.  APPLE:  Mr.  DeMaster  asked  me  to  read  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

We  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the  names  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
P.  Dumond  of  Croswell,  Mich.,  for  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
VerHulst  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  for  Secretary  of  the  Beet  and 
Carrot  Section.  I  move  the  election  of  these  gentlemen  to  these 
offices. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-thirty  o’clock. 
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LEHMANN’S  BEAUTIFUL  EXHIBIT 


The  above  photographic  reproduction  of  the  booth  of  Lehmann  Printing  and 
Lithographing  Company,  San  Francisco,  will  give  an  idea  of  its  beauty.  The 
color  scheme  is  of  black  and  silver,  with  the  eight  food  figure  of  the  lady 
beautifully  done  in  natural  colors.  The  display  included  canned  and  bottled 
goods,  decorated  with  labels  of  Lehmann’s  creation. 

The  exhibit  showed  that  this  company  serves  food  purveyors  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  making  private  brand  labels  of  every 
description,  they  maintain  a  wonderful  assortment  of  stock  labels  for  the 
convenience  of  their  customers. 

MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  23,  1936 

The  Meat  Section  Meeting  convened  at  nine-thirty  o’clock, 
Mr.  J,  J,  Vollertsen,  Chicago,  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  notice  the  first  thing  on  the 
program  is  the  appointment  of  a  Nominating  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  appoint  that  Committee  now,  to  consist  of  Mr. 
William  Foel,  Mr.  Tolman,  and  Mr.  Hallman. 

I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  good  crowd  out  this  morning,  on  such 
a  rather  bad  day.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  away  from  the 
fire  or  the  radiator  on  a  day  like  this. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown  in  the  work 
of  the  Meat  Section,  and  it  seems  that  year  by  year  we  have 
larger  audiences  for  our  meetings.  I  think  that  the  volume 
of  meat  canned  has  probably  grown  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  quality  of  the  canned 
meats  has  improved  a  great  deal  over  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  various  packers  of  canned  meats,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  the  can  companies,  and  the  National  Canners  Lab¬ 
oratory,  have  been  studying  the  canning  of  meats,  and  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  I  think  that 
is  true  not  only  here  in  this  country,  but  also  in  some  of  the 
other  countries.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  literature  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  work  on  meats  and  canned  meats  notably 
in  England.  They  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  along 
that  line,  and  some  day  we  are  going  to  have  on  our  program 
summaries  of  some  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
various  agencies  I  have  mentioned  that  have  been  interested  in 
this  work;  so  that  you  can  go  away  with  an  idea  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  is  being  made. 

I  think  the  fact  that  these  various  agencies  are  taking  part 
in  the  work  shows  the  splendid  cooperation  that  exists  between 
them.  We  are  going  to  vary  our  program  somewhat  this 
morning. 

If  Mr.  Smith  of  the  National  Canners  Laboratory  is  present 
I  would  like  to  begin  with  the  paper  to  be  presented  by  him. 
That  is,  he  is  going  to  report  Dr.  Cameron’s  paper  as  Dr. 


Cameron  is  indisposed  this  morning.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Smith 
is  not  here  so  we  will  ask  Mr.  Weiner  of  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Can  Company  to  give  us  his  paper  on 
the  “Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Producing  a  Vac¬ 
uum  in  Canned  Meats.” 

This  is  a  question  which  often  arises,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  introduce  Mr.  Weiner,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  that  subject. 

MR.  L.  G.  WEINER:  In  preparing  this  paper,  we  want  to 
point  out  some  of  the  history  connected  with  the  establishing 
of  a  vacuum  in  canned  meat  products  especially,  and  then  to 
go  on  to  the  more  recent  developments  of  mechanically  estab¬ 
lishing  a  vacuum  in  canned  meats. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  present  a  very  frank  picture  as  we 
see  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  exactly  the  picture  as  you  packers 
have  experienced  it,  but  we  feel  that  frankness  is  a  virtue  in 
new  developments. 

I  wish  to  read  my  paper  at  this  time. 

[Mr.  L.  G.  Weiner  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled,  "Relative  Merits  of 
DifTerent  Methods  of  Producing:  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats"  and  it  will  be 
given  in  full  in  our  issue  of  April  27th.  This  question  of  proper  vacuum 
is  interesting  and  important  to  canners  of  all  products,  and  given  separately 
in  this  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  paper  will  be  studied,  as  it  might  not  if 
included  in  the  general  Convention  report.] 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  that  the  Section 
members  appreciate  very  much  this  paper  by  Mr.  Weiner;  and 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  ask  him  questions,  if  you 
have  anything  in  mind.  If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the  next 
paper,  which  is  on  “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning 
Meats.” 

Now,  the  use  of  so-called  enamel-lined  cans  for  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  has  become  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  it  has  been  a 
real  problem,  because  it  worked  out  very  much  similar  to  the 
work  that  was  reported  by  Mr.  Weiner.  In  other  words,  you 
find  certain  types  of  enamels  which  will  work  on  some  meat 
products,  and  they  do  not  work  on  others;  and  I  think  we  are 
fortunate  today  in  having  Mr.  Hallman  discuss  this  subject 
for  us. 

Mr.  Hallman,  by  the  way,  has  had  some  work  in  the  packing 
plant  during  a  period  some  years  ago.  He  knows  the  packers’ 
side  of  it,  and  the  last  few  years  he  has  served  in  the  capacity 
of  a  member  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Hallman. 

[Mr.  G.  V.  Hallman  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled,  "Enamel-lined  Cans 
for  Use  in  Canning  Meats,”  and  this  interesting  discourse  will  appear  in  our 
issue  of  May  11th,  1936,  and  we  think  you  will  be  glad  it  is  presented  in 
this  manner,  while  you  have  time  to  read,  study  and  digest  it.] 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  that  we  all  enjoyed 
that  paper  very  much,  and  if  there  are  any  questions  which 
you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hallman  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  them. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  experiences  in  the  use  of  enamels 
on  meat  products;  most  of  the  troubles  that  you  encounter  were 
touched  upon  in  Mr.  Hallman’s  paper.  There  are  still  a  few 
items  in  which  we  would  like  to  use  enameled  cans,  but  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  putting  the  meat  up  that  way.  This  problem 
of  the  blistering  of  the  enamel  in  processing  is  one  which  we 
have  still  got  to  battle  with,  especially  in  one  or  two  items. 

If  there  are  no  questions  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Hallman  for 
his  kindness  in  addressing  us  this  morning. 

The  next  paper  on  our  program  is  entitled  “Meat  Studies  at 
National  Canners  Association  Laboratory.” 

This  paper  is  by  Dr.  Cameron,  who  is  indisposed  today  and 
is  confined  to  his  room  in  the  hotel. 

His  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  National  Canners 
Research  Laboratory. 

[Mr.  Smith  read  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron’s  prepared  paper  entitled,  "Meat  Studies 
at  National  Canners  Association  Laboratory”  and  it  will  be  published  in  The 
Canning  Trade,  issue  of  June  29th.  More  and  more  are  going  into  meat 
canning  and  this  will  come  in  time  and  permit  them  to  study  the  question 
at  their  leisure.] 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  About  a  year  ago,  we  had  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Cameron  about  the  work  of  the  Meat  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  appoint  a  Subcommittee, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  workers  in  the  meat  canning  industry 
to  take  up  certain  phases  of  this  work  and  see  if  they  couldn’t 
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develop  better  methods  of  technique,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Jensen,  of  Swift  &  Company,  was  appointed  as 
Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee,  and  he  is  ready  to  make  a 
report  to  you  at  this  time.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Jensen  to  make  his 
own  report  and  handle  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  through 
the  others  who  worked  with  him. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  Dr.  Jensen. 

[Dr.  L.  B.  Jensen  presented  the  report  from  the  Bacteriologi¬ 
cal  Subcommittee  in  cooperation  with  the  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee,  but  it  is  not  ready  for  general  publicity  as  yet.] 
CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  that  you  all  appre¬ 
ciate  the  report  of  Dr.  Jensen,  and  the  Subcommittee.  They 
have  certainly  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  it  has  been 
interesting  work;  and  I  think  it  is  work  which  will  help  to 
clarify  some  of  the  points  which  are  now  misunderstood  or 
debatable. 

I  have  had,  sitting  alongside  of  me  all  morning,  a  man  who 
has  been  very  quiet  and  very  helpful  to  me.  I  think  before  we 
adjourn  we  will  just  ask  him  if  he  has  anything  to  say  about 
what  is  going  on. 

I  present  to  you  Dr.  Lee  Lewis  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Meat  Packers. 

DR.  LEWIS:  I  think  probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  work  of  this  Section  has  been 
in  the  appointment  of  this  Subcommittee.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  actual  practical  problems  of  the  packing  industry  be 
hooked  up  with  the  National  Canners  Laboratory. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  service  which  the  commercial  can¬ 
ning  companies  give  to  members  who  are  facing  accusations  of 
alleged  food  poisonings,  there  is  also  the  service  of  the  Canners 
Laboratory  itself ;  and  in  addition  to  both  of  those,  the  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers  tries  to  help  somebody  out  who  is 
in  trouble. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  be  sent  out  on  cases  which  have  arisen 
of  this  character,  where  the  accused  member  was  wringing  his 
hands  and  deeply  in  trouble;  where  the  press,  as  usual,  regarded 
it  as  very  good  grist  for  their  mill,  and  the  whole  picture  was 
very  unwholesome.  I  have  reg^'etted  to  find  in  these  cases,  how 
loosely  they  have  been  handled  in  many  instances  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  inspection  service  representative.  It  might  be  the  City 
Health  Department  or  State  Health  Department,  or  in  some 
cases,  the  university  where  it  has  proven  a  new  experience.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  splendid  and  one  of  the  finest  safeguards 
which  can  be  thrown  out  to  the  industry,  that  these  methods  of 
standardization  be  worked  out.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
stamping  and  culturing  and  identifying  the  toxicity.  I  think 
that  is  a  most  valuable  movement,  and  I  believe  we  have  almost 
a  new  era  in  this  Section  in  the  activities — ^the  pointed  activi¬ 
ties — of  this  Subcommittee. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Now,  if  you  will  bear  with  us 
just  a  moment  longer,  I  am  going  to  ask  for  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  W.  J.  FOEL  (Foel  Packing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nominating  Committee  recommends  that  the 
position  of  Chairman  be  filled  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Vollertsen,  and  the 
position  of  Secretary  by  Mr.  Lee  Lewis. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Dr.  Jensen,  would  you  preside 
over  the  meeting  and  ask  for  any  other  nominations. 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  that 
somebody  involved  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  officers  as 
nominated. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Jensen  assumed  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN  JENSEN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  for  the  officers  as  named  by  the 
Nominating  Committee.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  motion  was  duly  voted  upon  and  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Vollertsen  resumed  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  want  to  say  that  we  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  your  putting  us  back  on  this  job  for  another 
year,  and  we  hope  that  these  subcommittees  and  others  will 
keep  on  working,  and  that  we  will  have  something  as  inter¬ 
esting  next  year  to  offer  you  as  we  had  this  year. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock. 


THE  NEW  BURT  LABELER 

At  Chicago,  Burt  Machine  Company  of  Baltimore,  displayed  their  new 
Burt  Wide  Range  and  Quick  Change  Adjustable  Labeling  Machine  above, 
which  attracted  much  attention  from  the  canners  attending.  The  new  Burt 
Labeler  provides  the  speediest  and  handiest  method  of  changing  from  one 
size  can  to  another.  Many  adjustments  formerly  done  individually  have  been 
consolidated — the  change  over  on  this  model  is  a  simple  and  quick  operation. 
Turning  one  handle  sets  the  complete  top  frame  for  the  correct  diameter 
setting,  while  turning  another  sets  the  conveying  belts,  pulleys,  belt  tight¬ 
eners  and  guide  rods.  The  pickup  gluepot  is  quickly  and  easily  moved  by  a 
handle  and  the  pasting  device  moved  bodily  by  the  turning  of  a  handle. 
Many  who  saw  the  new  Burt  consider  it  the  last  word  in  labeling  machine 
construction. 

Other  models  of  Labelers  as  well  as  Case  Packers  were  exhibited. 

Those  in  attendance  were  John  L.  Whitehurst,  Harry  A.  Miller,  Charles 
H.  Wild,  Walter  King,  Howard  A.  Rogers,  Franklin  G.  Rogers  and  J.  Hewell. 


FRIDAY’S  GENERAL  SESSION 

JANUARY  24, 1936 


Friday  morning’s  session  is  always  more  or  less  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  performance,  and  this  year’s  was  even  smaller  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  more  rapidly  put  through  than  usual. 

The  President,  Howard  A.  Orr,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  said  that  the  first  matter  of  business  was  the  report  of 
Committees. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  reported  for  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  you  have  the  reports  as  given  in  preceding 
pages. 

Mr.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.,  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Conference  With  Distributors  Committee  submitted  the 
following : 

Report  of  the  Conference  Committee 


The  Conference  Committee  of  Canners  and  Distributors  met 
on  Tuesday,  January  21  and  all  organizations  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  represented  except  the  Retail  Grocers  and  Chain 
Stores  Associations. 

The  Committee  requested  the  chairman  of  each  commodity 
section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  on  fair  label 
allowances  for  their  respective  commodities  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

The  practice  of  certain  distributors  in  asking  for  label  allow¬ 
ances  on  Pacific  Coast  products  in  excess  of  California  Canners 
League  allowances  was  disapproved. 

Certain  changes  and  additions  to  the  net  weight  list,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  were  approved. 

The  committee  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  practice  of 
making  sales  contracts  which  in  reality  are  not  contracts. 

No  change  was  recommended  at  the  present  time  in  estab¬ 
lished  cash  discounts. 
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The  committee  reaffirmed  its  previous  position  in  opposition  RESOLVED,  That  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  of 
to  compulsory  government  grade  labeling  and  in  favor  of  de-  the  National  Canners  Association  to  determine  for  this  Asso- 
scriptive  labeling.  ciation  the  location  for  the  next  convention. 


Mr.  James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman  of  the 
Scientific  Research  Committee,  stated  that  the  report  had  been 
put  in  prepared  form  and  all  members  supplied  with  a  copy. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee,  submitted  the  following,  and  they  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

Resolutions 


RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  reaffirm  its  approval  of 
the  descriptive  labeling  plan,  commend  the  work  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  appointed  to  develop  appropriate  terms  for  use  upon 
the  labels  of  various  products,  and  urge  upon  canners  early 
adoption  of  labels  conforming  in  descriptive  terms  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  subcommittees  as  approved  by  the  commodity 
groups. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  pledge 
their  assistance  and  cooperation  to  the  Labeling  Committee  and 
its  subcommittees  toward  the  completion  of  the  work  on  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  terms. 


WHEREAS,  the  canning  industry  occupies  a  position  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  in  the  production  of  the  nation’s  food  supply, 
providing  a  medium  through  which  the  crops  of  a  large  number 
of  farmers  are  prepared  for  distribution  to  consumers  and  fur¬ 
nishing  employment  to  many  thousands  of  workers,  and 

WHEREAS,  in  order  to  establish  the  basis  for  better  and 
more  effective  cooperation  between  canners  and  growers  of  can¬ 
ning  crops,  the  Association  has  undertaken  through  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  and  Information  to  develop  and  lay  before 
growers  the  economic  facts  governing  the  canner-grower  rela¬ 
tionship;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  record  its  approval  of  the 
work  undertaken  and  commend  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  unselfish  and  untiring  efforts  in  developing  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  work  be  continued  and  extended  to 
include  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  canner  and 
his  employer  and  the  relationship  between  the  canner  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  his  products,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  voice  its  disapproval  of 
legislation  or  regulations  which  will  operate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  industry,  which  includes  the  canner,  the  grower  of  his 
products,  and  the  labor  they  employ,  by  disturbing  the  balance 
established  by  the  operation  of  economic  laws,  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  deplore  the  entry  of  the 
government  into  competition  with  private  industry  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  government  owned  or  government  subsidized  can¬ 
ning  establishments. 


RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Canners  Association  express 
to  the  American  Can  Company  and  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  the  gratitude  of  the  industry  for  the  splendid  work  these 
companies  have  done  through  their  advertising  campaig^ns  to 
create  greater  confidence  in  canned  foods  and  to  promote  their 
wider  distribution  and  use. 


RESOLVED,  The  Association  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Howard  A.  Orr  for  taking  the  responsibilities  of 
the  presidency  of  this  Association  for  another  year  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  untiring  effort  during  the  past  year,  which  has 
undoubtedly  meant  a  great  sacrifice  of  his  personal  time. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
this  Association  are  hereby  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  each 
of  the  guest  speakers  at  this  Convention,  to  all  allied  industries 
and  to  the  daily  and  trade  press,  expressing  on  behalf  of  this 
Association  its  appreciation  of  their  valued  contributions  to  the 
success  of  this  convention. 


RESOLVED,  That  once  more  we  salute  our  kindly,  genial 
and  wise  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  who  has  through  the  past 
year  again  proven  his  keenness  of  understanding  and  rare  abil¬ 
ity  of  handling  the  many  problems  besetting  our  industry. 


President  Orr  called  for  reports  of  the  section  officers  and 
brief  reports  of  the  Sectional  Meetings  were  submitted. 

President  Orr  read  the  list  of  Standing  Committees  for  1936 
as  follows: 

Standing  Committees, 

National  Canners  Association,  1936 

ADJUSTMENT 

New  England  States — John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Chair¬ 
man;  Henry  B.  Bird,  Rockland,  Me.;  C.  L.  Keene,  West  Poland, 
Maine. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Ozark  Territory — Robert  Dick¬ 
inson,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman;  Guy  E.  Pollock,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould,  Ark. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  —  W.  W.  Wilder, 
Clyde,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Ind.;  James 
Stoops,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Virginia — Ralph  0. 
Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.,  Chairman;  George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

New  York — Paul  E.  Emerson,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  Roy 
W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Laurence  Meulendyke,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  —  C.  A. 
Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis.,  Chairman;  F.  W.  Douthitt,  Ortonville, 
Minn.;  J.  J.  Wittenburg,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho — K.  K.  Mayer,  Brighton, 
Colo.,  Chairman;  Herbert  Barnes,  Kaysville,  Utah;  Cassius  L. 
Kirk,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
James  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Ralph  Brown,  Roch¬ 
elle,  Ill.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  Arthur  C.  Dor- 
rance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  Frank 
Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Frank 

E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.; 
H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio; 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oak- 
field,  N.  Y.;  Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.; 
Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  K.  K.  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  A.  Miski- 
men,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  How¬ 
ard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.; 
E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Leon¬ 
ard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan, 
Wisconsin. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  Charles  S.  Crary, 
Streator,  Ill.;  Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber, 
Fremont  Mich.;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  C.  E.  Hume, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  B.  C. 
Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  W.  R.  Roach,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman;  R.  M.  Barthold, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Elmer 
E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.; 
Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  H.  C.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio; 
H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling, 
Hillsboro,  Ore.;  Harry  McCartney,  Tampa,  Fla.;  L.  A.  Sears, 
Warrensburg,  Ill.;  W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  E.  F. 
Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  Guy 
L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va. 
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CONTACT-PROTECTIVE  PLAN 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown, 
Mass.;  M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.,  Chairman;  James  P.  Bax¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill.;  Arthur 
C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oakheld,  N.  Y.; 
E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FINANCE 

E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del.;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
LeSueur,  Minn.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  Frank  Ger¬ 
ber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Walter  L. 
Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  R.  W. 
Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  K.  K.  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  A.  F. 
Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Leon¬ 
ard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan, 
Wisconsin. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

F.  B.  Childs,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman;  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont, 
Mich.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  E.  S.  Thorne, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

LABELING 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
LeSueur,  Minn.,  Vice-Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Me.;  E.  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.;  P.  L.  Gowen,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Robert  C.  Paulus, 
Salem,  Ore.;  A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  F.  A.  Stare, 
Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Douglas  C.  Town- 
son,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va.;  Clarence 
M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

LEGISLATIVE 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.,  Chairman;  E.  E.  Chase, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  Wm.  F,  Dietrich,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  Hoyt  Ellis, 
Vinton,  Iowa;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga. ;  W.  P.  Hartman, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.; 
C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla.;  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles, 
Va.;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Ore.;  O.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak  Har¬ 
bor,  Ohio;  Douglas  C.  Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Weix, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Paul  H.  Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter, 
Brunswick,  Me.;  Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Ill.;  Dan  Ger¬ 
ber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Howard  M.  Lum,  Chambersburg,  Pa.; 
Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Chas.  S.  Morrill, 
Portland,  Me.;  L.  H.  Risser,  Milford,  Ill. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  H.  A.  Baker, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me.;  F.  C. 
Blanck,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland, 
Md.;  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson, 
Fennville,  Mich.;  J.  T.  Knowles,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  A.  Miskimen, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fred  L.  Monnet,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  B.  C. 
Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla.; 
H.  N.  Riley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.; 
W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SEEDSMEN’S  CONFERENCE 
L.  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter, 
Brunswick,  Me.;  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkertbn,  Va. 
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Director 

Research  Laboratory 
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SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 
F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Chairman;  H.  A.  Baker, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Ralph  Kemp, 
Frankfort,  Ind.;  Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 

STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 
K.  K.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman;  Ralph  0.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md.;  Walter  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E.  MacCon¬ 
aughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore.; 
Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  A.  Miskimen, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  D.  C. 
Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES  OF  PROTECTIVE  PLAN 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur, 
Minn.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Usually  at  this  time  tribute  is  paid  to  the  retiring  President 
and  the  incoming  President  greeted  and  seated,  but  as  President 
Orr  succeeded  himself,  this  feature  had  no  place  this  year. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES— 1935 

By  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  J.  Russell  Esty 

Introductory  Statement 

WITH  increasing  experience  we  are  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  intimate  relationship  of  service  work  to 
research  in  a  laboratory  which  includes  both  functions  within 
its  scope.  The  knowledge  gained  in  research  work  is  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  service  problems  that  come  to 
the  laboratory;  and  on  the  other  hand,  service  problems  not 
infrequently  call  attention  to  the  need  for  research  work  along 
lines  previously  unthought  of.  A  number  of  our  most  important 
research  projects  have  had  their  origin  in  the  inquiries  that 
came  to  the  laboratory  in  connection  with  service  work.  Again, 
the  service  problems  that  come  to  the  laboratory  not  infre¬ 
quently  require  a  substantial  amount  of  research  work  for  their 
solution. 

The  functions  of  an  industrial  research  laboratory  are  not 
in  any  fixed  classification.  They  must  of  necessity  keep  pace 
with  the  varying  requirements  of  the  industry  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  they  must  anticipate  future  needs.  An  example  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  increasingly  important  role  assumed  by 
the  research  laboratory  in  its  collaboration  with  the  department 
of  this  Association  which  investigates  food  claims  against 
member-canners.  Several  years  ago  the  laboratory  had  only 
a  minor  part  in  the  investigation  and  defense  of  such  claims. 
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During  the  past  five  years,  however,  much  time  has  been  given 
to  the  examination  of  samples  and  members  of  the  staff  have 
on  many  occasions  attended  court  as  expert  witnesses  or  con¬ 
sultants.  These  duties  have  now  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  normal  responsibility  of  the  laboratory.  The  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  our  research  studies  has  greatly  increased  our 
capacity  for  work  of  this  nature. 

The  industry  is  well  aware  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  there  has  been  a  material  year-to-year  increase  in 
claims.  There  is  at  present  no  sign  which  promises  that  this 
increase  will  cease.  Thus,  it  is  expected  that  the  laboratory 
will  be  called  upon  for  still  further  assistance  during  the  next 
few  years.  Largely  in  anticipation  of  such  future  requirements, 
an  additional  bacteriologist  has  been  added  to  the  staff. 

Each  year  we  have  additional  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
preventing  factory  contamination  and  also  avoiding  the  use  of 
contaminated  ingredients  in  the  preparation  of  food  on  the 
spoilage  of  non-acid  canned  foods.  During  the  last  year  over 
800  samples  of  sug^ar  received  from  member-canners  were  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  Washington  laboratory.  More  than  17  per  cent  of 
them  were  contaminated  by  spoilage  bacteria  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  not  suitable  for  use  in  non-acid  canned  foods, 
and  the  canners  from  whom  such  samples  were  received  were 
advised  to  reject  the  shipments  represented. 

Some  of  these  contaminated  samples  were  merely  purchased 
as  “sugar”  and  were  not  guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  bac¬ 
teriological  standards  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  but 
some  shipments  that  were  so  guaranteed  were  found  to  be  heav¬ 
ily  contaminated  with  spoilage  bacteria.  Canners  of  non-acid 
products  are  advised  to  purchase  for  such  products  only  sugar 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to  comply  with  the  bacteri¬ 
ological  standards  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and 
also  to  have  deliveries  examined  for  compliance  with  the  guar¬ 
antee. 

Other  constituents  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  non-acid 
canned  foods  are  also  subject  to  contamination  with  spoilage 
bacteria.  In  previous  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
occasion  contamination  of  starch  with  such  bacteria,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  same  precaution  should  be  used  in  purchasing 
starch  for  the  preparation  of  non-acid  canned  foods  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  purchase  of  sugar.  During  the  last  year  simi¬ 
lar  contamination  of  corn  flour,  which  was  used  as  a  sauce 
thickener  and  led  to  spoilage  of  canned  spaghetti,  has  been 
observed.  The  packer  who  had  this  experience  was  advised  to 
replace  the  corn  flour  with  corn  starch  guaranteed  to  comply 
with  the  bacterial  standards  mentioned  above  in  place  of  corn 
flour.  This  change  was  made  and  the  spoilage  hazard  removed. 

The  vitamin  studies  begun  in  1923  are  being  continued.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  work  on  this  subject  has  given  additional 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  greater  bone  formation  is  obtained 
from  canned  foods  than  from  similar  market  foods  fed  raw, 


or  after  cooking  by  a  procedure  ordinarily  used  in  the  home. 
Additional  evidence  has  also  been  obtained  of  the  presence  of 
vitamin  D  in  ordinary  foods,  notwithstanding  contrary  opinions 
found  in  the  literature. 

Beginning  with  1927  our  annual  reports  have  made  occa¬ 
sional  reference  to  work  done  on  the  effect  on  the  quality  of 
the  canned  product  of  holding  peas  after  vining.  This  work 
has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  and  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made.  In  this  connection  the  study  of  the  blanch¬ 
ing  of  peas  described  in  the  following  pages  has  been  studied 
from  a  new  standpoint  and  results  of  much  interest  have  been 
obtained. 

During  the  last  year  an  intensive  study  has  been  made  of  the 
processing  of  spinach  in  No.  10  cans,  and  the  results,  which  are 
still  being  studied,  will  afford  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  laboratory  study  has  been  made 
of  samples  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  used  in 
the  “cuttings”  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Canners  League 
of  Californa  and  the  Northwest  Canners  Association.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  these  studies  afford  information  that  is  of 
value  from  many  standpoints.  The  rate  of  change  of  cut-out 
Brix  readings  and  drained  weight  of  canned  fruits  after  pack¬ 
ing  has  also  been  studied  intensively,  and  the  results  obtained 
have  already  been  of  value  in  representations  made  to  authori¬ 
ties  in  Washington  regarding  specifications  on  which  supplies 
are  purchased.  They  are  also  of  value  in  formulating  descrip¬ 
tive  terms,  the  introduction  of  which  on  the  labels  of  canned 
foods  is  now  a  matter  of  such  active  interest. 

Several  of  our  recent  reports  have  discussed  the  importance 
of  coding  canned  foods.  So  much  has  been  said  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  that  it  would  seem  that  all  canners  must  by  now  appreciate 
its  importance.  Each  year,  however,  we  have  evidence  that 
some  canners  have  not  given  this  matter  adequate  attention  and 
are  not  coding  their  products  in  such  a  way  as  to  gpve  them 
the  protection  that  is  sometimes  necessary  to  avoid  substantial 
loss. 

Each  year  we  learn  of  some  rejections  in  the  trade,  and  of 
some  government  seizures  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  shipment  involved.  When  the 
cans  in  a  shipment  are  adequately  coded,  it  is  possible  to  segre¬ 
gate  the  unsatisfactory  portion  so  that  the  remainder  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  trade  or  released  by  the  government  and  only  a 
small  portion  rejected  or  destroyed. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  had  illustrations  of  such  experi¬ 
ence  with  foods  that  were  adequately  coded  and  in  which  the 
unsatisfactory  portion  of  the  shipment  was  segregated;  and 
also  canned  foods  that  were  not  adequately  coded  in  which  the 
entire  shipments  involved  were  rejected  in  the  trade  or  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  court  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
a  small  quantity. 

For  several  years  the  subject  of  informative  labeling  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  Association  and  during  the  last  year 
the  laboratory  has  worked  intensively  on  the  development  of 
objective  tests  for  the  definition  of  descriptive  terms  on  the 
label.  Preliminary  investigations  on  peas  and  corn  convinced 
the  Labeling  Committees  of  these  commodities  that  the  validity 
of  such  tests  should  be  determined  by  application  to  samples 
prepared  under  known  conditions.  These  committees  therefore 
requested  the  laboratory  to  prepare  controlled  packs  during  the 
1935  season,  covering  the  principal  canning  varieties  and  grow¬ 
ing  sections,  and  the  entire  range  of  canning  maturity.  The 
preparation  of  these  packs  took  the  entire  time  of  two  members 
of  the  staff  during  the  pea  and  corn  seasons.  The  examination 
of  the  samples  has  been  a  task  of  considerable  size,  and  with 
the  additional  work  recommended  by  the  Committees  will  re¬ 
quire  several  months  to  complete. 

The  Labeling  Committees  of  the  Pea  and  Corn  Sections  have 
recently  met  to  examine  the  samples  and  review  the  work  of  the 
laboratory.  The  present  status  of  the  work  is  being  reported 
to  the  Pea  and  Corn  Sections. 

During  the  past  year  Circular  17-L  on  the  “Canning  of  Spin¬ 
ach”  was  published.  A  paper  by  E.  F.  Kohman  on  “Do  Common 
Foods  Contain  Vitamin  D?”  has  been  accepted  for  publication 
in  the  January  1936  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association. 

The  following  contributions  have  also  been  published: 
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“Calcium  Availability  in  Foods  Containing  Oxalates:  A  Pre¬ 
liminary  Report”  by  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  1935,  Vol.  27, 
page  732.  Editorial  comment:  Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  August  10,  1935. 

“Control  of  Spoilage  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by  E.  J. 
Cameron.  The  Canner,  July  20,  1935,  page  7;  Canning  Age, 
August  1935,  page  355;  The  Canning  Trade,  July  22,  1935, 
page  7. 

“Spoilage  Problems  in  Canning  Tomato  Juice  and  Pumpkin” 
by  E.  J.  Cameron.  The  Canner,  February  23,  1935,  page  7 — 
Part  II,  March  2,  1935,  page  12;  Canning  Age,  May,  1935,  page 
238;  The  Canning  Trade,  March  11,  1935,  page  12. 

“Permanent  Aqueous  Microscopic  Mounts”  by  H.  R.  Smith. 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Analytical  Edition,  1935, 
Vol.  7,  page  286. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 


Bacteriological  Studies 


During  the  past  year  the  activities  of  the  bacteriological 
group  were  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  of  previous  years. 
Yet  there  have  been  some  noteworthy  digressions.  One  member 
of  the  group  spent  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  California  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  spinach  pack,  collaborating  with  the  Western 
Branch  laboratory  and  representatives  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  American  and  Continental  can  laboratories,  in  a 
study  relating  to  spoilage  control  in  that  product.  It  is  believed 
that  when  final  results  of  this  investigation  are  available,  they 
will  testify  to  the  great  value  of  such  collaborative  work  where 
the  product  under  consideration  is  packed  in  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country. 

Field  Studies 

By  E.  J.  Cameron,  C.  C.  Williams,  O.  B.  Williams,  and 
J.  Yesair 


The  acquisition  of  the  new  field  laboratory  truck  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  study  of  spoilage  problems  in  the  field  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  canning  season,  this  laboratory  was  in  constant  use 
for  a  period  of  about  three  months.  In  addition,  for  a  period 
of  about  one  month,  the  emergency  field  laboratory  which  was 
used  in  previous  years  was  also  in  use. 

Sugar 

By  J.  Yesair  and  E.  J.  Cameron 


In  1935,  a  total  of  814  samples  of  sugar  was  examined.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  almost  exactly  300  per  cent  over  the 
204  samples  examined  in  1934.  This  great  increase  is  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  fact  that  more  members  submitted  samples 
for  examination  but  the  main  reason  for  the  increase  is  that 
certain  members  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  samples  from 
all  sugar  shipments  following  adverse  reports  on  samples  which 
were  taken  early  in  the  season. 

A  summary  of  sugar  tests  for  the  year  1935  is  as  follows: 


Samples  from  all  sources . 814  samples 

Cane  Sugar  . 478  samples 

Within  standard  . 378  or  79.1% 

Below  standard  . 100  or  20.9% 

Beet  Sugar  . 267  samples 

Within  standard  . 233  or  87.2% 

Below  standard  .  34  or  12.8% 

Source  Unknown  .  69  samples 

Within  standard  .  62  or  89.8% 

Below  standard  .  7  or  10.2% 


Effect  of  Sugar  Contamination 

By  E.  J.  Cameron,  J.  Yesair,  and  C.  M.  Merrill 

No  one  with  even  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  subject  will 
now  dispute  the  fact  that  the  three  types  of  thermophilic  spoil¬ 
age  bacteria  may  be  found  in  sugar.  Apparently  there  are  some 
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however  who  question  the  signiihcance  of  these  bacteria  in  sugar. 
In  1931  a  statement  was  published  which  clearly  demonstrated 
the  practical  effect  of  high  contamination  by  flat  sour  bacteria. 
The  table  which  was  given  in  that  statement  is  reprinted  here 
as  follows: 


Spoilage  in  No.  2  Cans  of  Corn  Due  to  the  Presence 
of  Thermophilic  Bacteria  in  Sugar 


Processed  at 
250  Deg.  F. 
70  min. 
80  min. 
90  min. 


Per  cent  spoilage  in  corn  with : 

No  Sugar  Sugar  A*  Sugar  Bt 


0  0  95.8 

0  0  75 

0  0  54.2 


•  Sugar  A  suitable  for  canning  non-acid  products — “Flat  sour”  count  60 
spores  per  10  grams  sugar. 

t  Sugar  B  not  suitable  for  canning  non-acid  products — “Flat  sour”  count 
2500  spores  per  10  grams  sugar. 


From  the  results  which  are  given  it  is  seen  that  the  bacteria 
in  the  suitable  sugar  were  destroyed  by  the  70  minute  process, 
whereas  95.8  per  cent  of  cans  containing  the  unsuitable  sugar 
were  not  sterilized.  Furthermore,  even  after  90  minutes  at  250 
degrees  F.,  which  is  20  minutes  longer  than  the  process  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  laboratory,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cans  had 
not  been  sterilized.  Incubation  of  all  lots  was  at  130  degrees  F. 
and  possibly  none  of  this  spoilage  would  have  occurred  at  tem¬ 
peratures  below  100  degrees  F.  but  the  significant  thing  is  that 
if  a  canner  who  used  this  sugar  had  uncontaminated  equipment 
he  would  still  have  been  marketing  a  non-sterile  product. 


Special  Chemical  Studies 

By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PEAS 

BLANCHING  SYSTEMS — The  present  system  for  blanching 
has  been  criticized  from  various  standpoints.  During  the  season 
just  past,  iVe  have  been  working  on  a  procedure  which  seems 
to  afford  an  answer  to  such  criticisms.  In  this  procedure,  the 
peas  are  washed  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  freed  from  broken 
peas  and  skins  as  well  as  foreign  particles,  such  as  thistles  and 
pebbles,  as  is  now  customary  before  blanching.  The  washed 
peas  are  then  filled  into  the  cans  in  which  they  are  to  be  canned 
and  covered  with  either  hot  or  cold  water.  The  cans  are  then 
passed  through  a  steam  exhaust  box,  which  may  be  regulated 
to  give  the  desired  temperature  and  time  and,  in  this  manner, 
the  amount  of  extraction  may  be  controlled.  Filling  the  cans 
with  hot  water  instead  of  cold  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
exhaust  by  approximately  one  minute.  An  exhaust  of  3  or  4 
minutes  appears  to  be  ample.  As  the  can  emerges  from  the 
exhaust  box,  it  is  tipped  (inverted)  and  drained  and  then  re- 
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Service  to  Members 

By  H.  R.  Smith  and  G.  A.  Grebnleaf 


filled  with  hot  brine  and  closed,  and  is  ready  for  the  process. 
The  tipping  is  done  automatically  by  a  machine  as  the  cans 
proceed  down  the  line.  As  each  can  enters  the  tipper,  it  is 
clamped  down  to  its  base  by  an  arm  which  also  covers  the  can 
with  a  screen  of  suitable  mesh.  The  can  is  then  quickly  turned 
upside  down,  causing  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  to 
flush  out  any  scum  that  forms  when  the  peas  are  heated  in 
water.  After  allowing  a  few  seconds  for  draining,  the  can 
rights  itself  and  goes  back  on  the  line  ready  to  be  brined  and 
closed. 

The  above  procedure  has  a  distinct  cleansing  effect  both  as 
regards  any  foreign  matter  adhering  to  the  peas,  such  as  vine 
juice  or  weed  juice  and  also  as  regards  bacteria  which  cause 
spoilage.  Each  can  of  peas  receives  its  allotted  portion  of  fresh 
water  and  since  this  is  heated  in  the  process,  its  cleansing  effect 
is  increased.  Since  it  is  unnecessary  to  handle  the  peas  after 
blanching  in  such  a  system,  there  is  little  possibility  of  the  peas 
being  broken  and  loose  skins  showing  up.  It  is  premature  to 
express  a  conclusive  opinion  as  to  the  best  procedure  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  results.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  brought  out  will  focus  thought  along  these 
lines  and  sooner  or  later  useful  developments  result. 

TOUGHENING  OF  PEAS  AFTER  VINING— Canned  peas 
are  tougher — particularly  the  skins — in  proportion  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  period  after  vining.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  this.  One  is  that  this  holding  period  causes  a  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  calcium  from  the  cotyledons  to  the  skin.  Our  work 
last  year  disproved  this  theory.  The  results  from  experiments 
during  the  past  season  indicate  the  reason  for  this  toughening 
and  at  once  suggest  a  plausible  remedy.  Hand-shelled  peas 
held  for  the  same  time  under  the  same  conditions  as  viner 
shelled  peas  do  not  show  this  toughening  effect  either  when 
both  lots  are  cooked  as  in  the  kitchen  or  when  both  lots  are 
canned.  We  have  found  that  peas  acquire  calcium  while  being 
held  after  vining.  For  example,  the  skins  of  ungraded  Perfec¬ 
tion  peas  held  for  18  hours  acquired  18.6  per  cent  additional 
calcium  and  the  cotyledons  13.1  per  cent  additional  calcium, 
while  the  skins  of  Thomas  Laxtons  acquired  10.4  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional  calcium  and  the  cotyledons  19.3  per  cent  or  a  15.4  per 
cent  increase  in  the  total  pea  calcium.  It  is  obvious  that  cal¬ 
cium  cannot  be  formed  in  the  lug  box.  Leaves  are  generally 
high  in  calcium  in  comparison  with  other  plant  tissues.  The 
leaf  and  vine  juice  covering  viner  shelled  peas  may  therefore 
be  a  source  of  calcium  to  be  absorbed  by  the  peas  during  the 
holding  period  after  vining.  In  that  case,  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  wash  the  peas  as  they  emerge  from  the  viner.  Since  cor¬ 
recting  one  evil  frequently  brings  on  another,  this  problem 
invites  further  investigation. 


In  a  laboratory  serving  the  varied  interests  of  a  large  and 
diversified  industry  such  as  the  canning  industry,  it  is  not 
possible  to  disassociate  service  from  research  or  to  make  an 
adequate  statement  regarding  one  without  considering  the  other. 
The  worker  in  the  service  laboratory  must  be  capable  of  under¬ 
taking  original  investigation  if  he  is  to  properly  cope  with  the 
problems  which  will  come  before  him.  A  service  problem  may 
require  considerable  original  work  for  its  solution  and  can  only 
be  handled  adequately  by  a  man  with  research  ability.  On  the 
other  hand  the  research  worker  must  know  the  service  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry  in  order  to  properly  appraise  his  work. 

The  service  work  of  this  laboratory  extends  over  a  broad  field. 
It  includes,  among  other  things,  problems  whose  study  requires 
a  visit  to  the  plant  from  which  the  inquiry  has  come  and  per¬ 
haps  the  putting  up  of  experimental  packs  in  that  plant.  It  also 
includes  problems  which  require  a  study  of  the  literature  or 
of  data  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  laboratory,  and  in 
some  cases  a  substantial  amount  of  laboratory  work.  Data  has 
not  been  compiled  regarding  such  inquiries,  but  more  than  2800 
letters  of  a  technological  nature  were  written  during  the  year 
by  the  laboratory  staff.  During  the  last  year  1754  samples 
submitted  by  members  of  the  Association  were  examined,  as 
compared  with  1193  samples  in  the  year  1934.  These  do  not 
include  numerous  check  samples  examined  by  the  field  labora¬ 
tory  staff  during  the  canning  season  or  the  experimental  packs 
examined  in  the  laboratory  for  the  Labeling  Committees. 

The  term  “Sample”  is  used  in  this  laboratory  to  desigfnate  all 
products  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Association  with  a  single 
inquiry.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  single  sample  frequently 
contains  many  sub-divisions  which  must  be  examined  separately. 
For  instance,  the  83  samples  of  tomato  products  given  in  the 
tabulation  below  included  483  sub-divisions  which  received  sepa¬ 
rate  microscopical  examination.  The  147  samples  of  sugar  and 
starch  given  in  the  tabulation  below  included  888  sub-divisions 
which  received  separate  bacteriological  examinations.  The  sam¬ 
ples  received  from  members  of  the  Association  during  the  year 


may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Sterility  tests  .  25 

Cause  of  spoilage .  87 

Sugar  and  starch .  147 

Wood  chips  .  19 

Discoloration  .  9 

Off-flavor  .  3 

McNary-Mapes  law  .  3 

Salt .  16 

Tomato  products  .  83 

Analysis  for  nutritional  value .  23 

Miscellaneous  .  95 

Consumer  complaint  . 1244 

Total  . 1754 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 


Service  to  Members 


The  control  work  necessary  under  the  California  State  inspec¬ 
tion  of  acidified  products,  artichokes  in  particular,  packed  by 
the  different  companies — 17  jobs — is  included  under  “Chemical 
Studies,”  as  it  involves  daily  routine  acidity  tests  on  check 
blanching  and  brining  solutions  used  throughout  the  packing 
season  or  on  juice  expressed  from  representative  samples  of 
the  blanched  product,  as  well  as  pH  determinations  and  net 
weight  data  on  representative  samples  of  the  canned  product. 
Of  the  214  jobs  involving  sterility,  89  represented  a  study  of 
samples  from  restrained  lots  of  spinach  packed  during  the  past 
season.  The  restraining  of  most  of  these  lots  was  due  to  the 
difficulty  that  canners  encountered  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  in  complying  with  the  new  regulations  respecting  maximum 
fill-in  weights  and  minimum  net  weights. 

Under  “Bacteriological  Studies”  are  listed  tests  conducted  to 
determine  the  cause  of  spoilage  or  the  presence  of  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  in  suspected  foodstuffs  alleged  to  have  caused  food 
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poisoning.  Several  cases  of  spoilage  in  canned  tomatoes  were 
studied  and  investigation  developed  that  the  acidity  of  fruit 
from  certain  localities  was  abnormally  low.  This  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  important  factor  in  the  spoilage. 

Many  of  the  requests  for  information  regarding  processing, 
as  in  last  year,  dealt  with  specialty  products,  mainly  meat,  fish 
or  vegetable  mixtures,  soups  or  sauces.  For  determining  proper 
processes,  we  had  to  resort  to  experimental  packs  of  inoculated 
cans  for  13  of  the  products.  Among  these  were:  mushroom 
sauce,  split  pea  soup,  frankfurters,  pork  sausage  and  chicken 
products.  Inoculated  packs  were  also  made  of  peas,  asparagus 
and  solid  pack  tomatoes  processed  in  rotary  pressure  cookers 
in  order  to  determine  cooks  comparable  to  those  in  retorts  cus¬ 
tomarily  used. 

Under  “Miscellaneous”  are  included  21  jobs  involving  a  gen¬ 
eral  examination  of  cans  connected  with  the  cuttings. 

Processing  Studies  on  No.  10  Spinach 

By  J.  R.  Esty  and  C.  C.  Townsend 

The  studies  started  in  the  fall  of  1934,  to  determine  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  packing  and  processing  necessary  to  assure  the 
wholesomeness  of  No.  10  cans  of  spinach,  were  continued  in 
California  throughout  the  canning  season.  In  this  work  the 
Research  Departments  of  the  American  and  Continental  Can 
Companies  actively  cooperated  with  our  laboratories.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  heat  penetration  tests  on  over  900  cans; 
inoculated  experimental  packs  of  approximately  3800  No.  10 
cans,  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  factors  upon  the  sterili¬ 
zation  of  the  product;  and  a  bacteriological  survey  of  canneries 
to  ascertain  potential  spoilage  hazards  and  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination. 


HEAT  PENETRATION  STUDIES 

Among  the  variables  included  in  the  heat  penetration  studies 
were:  Drained  weights  ranging  from  58  to  74  ounces  and  net 
weights  ranging  from  94  to  109  ounces;  various  methods  of 
filling;  a  comparison  of  240  degrees  F.  and  252  degrees  F.  pro¬ 
cess  temperatures;  initial  temperature;  blanch,  covering  the 
extremes  which  might  be  used  commercially;  the  injection  of 
steam;  pre-vacuumizing;  leaf  size;  and  headspace. 

As  in  previous  work,  considerable  variations  were  obtained  in 
the  rate  of  heat  penetration  in  cans  packed  under  the  same 
conditions.  A  complete  report  of  the  heat  penetration  tests  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  research  group  for  final  consideration  of 
the  detailed  information. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS 

The  purpose  of  the  inoculated  packs  was  to  study  the  steriliz¬ 
ing  effect  of  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  blanch  time  and  tem¬ 
perature,  drained  and  net  weights,  method  of  inoculation,  and 
the  injection  of  steam.  The  pack  was  made  of  raw  material 
grown  in  a  given  locality,  trimmed  and  washed  according  to 
commercial  procedure.  The  factors  studies  are  listed  below. 

1.  Blanch — 165  degrees  F.  for  5  minutes  and  200  degrees  F. 
for  3  minutes  were  compared,  as  being  considered  the  extremes 
in  commercial  practice. 

2.  Fill — Amounts  of  spinach  were  filled  into  the  can  to  g;ive 
approximately  62,  66  and  70  ounces  drained  weights,  respec¬ 
tively. 

3.  Net  Weights  —  Approximately  96  and  100  ounces  were 
selected  for  comparison. 

4.  Inoculation — By  means  of  the  brine,  by  contamination  of 
the  spinach  in  inoculated  blanch  water,  and  by  syringe  into  the 
center  of  the  can. 

5.  Steam  Jet — Steam  injection  was  accomplished  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  pointed  pipe,  perforated  with  l/16th  inch  holes,  along  the 
axis  of  the  cans,  and  allowing  low  pressure  steam  (5  to  10 
pounds)  to  flow  for  10  seconds. 

6.  Rotary  Cooker — In  this  test,  cans  were  passed  through  a 
continuous  rotary  cooker  for  30  minutes  at  168  degrees  F.  after 
exhausting  and  sealing. 

7.  Cans  processed  on  their  sides. 
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Prior  to  preparing  the  experimental  pack  much  time  and 
thought  was  given  to  a  study  of  different  methods  of  inocula¬ 
tion  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  natural  contamination 
and  the  selection  of  a  suitable  test  organism  as  regards  proper 
resistance  and  growth  habits  in  spinach.  The  test  organism 
used  for  inoculating  the  cans  was  a  thermophilic  anaerobe  (N. 
C.  A.  No.  3814),  as  it  was  found  to  be  the  best  available  for 
growth  in  spinach.  The  heat  resistance  was  so  great  that  it 
was  necessary  to  inoculate  only  a  small  number  of  spores  per 
can  and  this  resulted  in  rather  irregular  results.  However,  by 
means  of  the  test  organism,  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
relative  effect  of  the  various  factors  studied. 

The  report  of  the  work  covering  the  experimental  packs  is 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  research  group  for  study  and  will  be 
considered  together  with  the  heat  penetration  data,  in  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  prior  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  definitely 
stated  that  the  results  of  these  studies  fully  justified  the  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  California  State  regulations  for  process¬ 
ing  No.  10  spinach,  made  possible  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  sanctioning  a  reduction  in  the  minimum  weight 
to  60  ounces  pending  the  further  investigation  of  the  question. 
These  changes  for  No.  10  cans  were  as  follows: 

A  reduction  in  the  maximum  drained  weight  from  70 
ounces  to  66  ounces; 

Establishment  of  a  minimum  net  weight  of  100  ounces; 

An  increase  in  the  process  time  from  50  to  60  minutes 
at  252  degrees  F.; 

The  injection  of  steam  into  the  spinach  before  brining; 

The  elimination  of  all  means  of  mechanical  pressure  fol¬ 
lowing  blanching  and  before  filling. 

By  adhering  to  these  specifications,  the  safety  factor  of  a 
process  for  No.  10  cans  of  spinach  is  greatly  increased  and  a 
process  of  60  minutes  at  252  degrees  F.  is  considered  adequate. 

Cuttings  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

By  C.  E.  Lachele,  W.  F.  Eberz  and  F.  C.  Lamb 

During  the  year  the  laboratory  again  participated  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  major  cuttings  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  comprising  over 
1,000  cans,  obtaining  such  data  as  are  considered  significant. 

The  work  of  examining  the  duplicate  cans  of  fruit  from  the 
1934  pack,  the  originals  of  which  were  cut  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  at  Del  Monte  in 
March,  was  continued  this  year.  A  total  of  496  cans,  including 
all  grades  of  Midsummer  and  Phillips  peaches  (halves  and 
sliced),  Bartlett  pears,  apricots.  Royal  Anne  cherries,  fruits  for 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail,  were  tested.  Data  were  obtained  on 
each  can  with  reference  to  vacuum,  headspace,  cut-out  Brix,  net 
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weight,  drained  weight,  pH  and  acidity.  We  also  have  approxi¬ 
mately  700  cans  of  the  1935  pack  of  members  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  which  are  to  be  opened  later  this  year 
and  reported  to  the  1936  meeting  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  at  Del  Monte.  This  will  make  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  that  we  have  obtained  complete  data  on  California  fruits. 

In  November  we  examined  328  duplicate  cans  of  vegetables 
from  the  1935  pack  of  California  spinach,  solid  pack  tomatoes, 
standard  tomatoes  with  puree  from  trimmings,  tomato  juice 
and  asparagus.  The  results  are  tabulated  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  at 
the  annual  vegetable  cutting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
December. 

This  year  we  have  received  approximately  400  cans  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  from  the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  1935  pack  of  its  members.  This  constitutes  the 
second  consecutive  cutting  of  the  representative  packs  of  these 
products  in  the  Northwest.  The  lot  represents  all  grades  of 
berries  canned  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  cherries,  pears, 
prunes,  apples,  rhubarb  and  plums.  The  items  included  in  the 
vegetables  are  string  beans,  beets,  tomatoes,  pumpkin,  aspara¬ 
gus,  peas,  cabbage,  kraut,  spinach,  corn  and  carrots.  The  data 
are  now  being  compiled  and  the  report  will  be  assembled  and 
submitted  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  January 
at  Seattle. 

In  all  major  cuttings,  the  results,  which  are  handed  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  in  bound  form,  are  completely  summarized  and 
compared  with  the  data  obtained  in  previous  years. 


THE  HOME  ECONOMICS 
CONFERENCE 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1936 

The  conference  held  by  the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  was  attended  by  editors  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  clubwomen,  canners,  and  advertisers. 

The  discussion  centered  around  the  following  questions: 

What  do  you  find  women  want  on  canned  food  labels? 

What  reactions  do  women  have  to  advertising? 

What  questions  do  they  ask  about  buying  canned  foods? 
What  prejudices  are  commonly  expressed  about  canned  foods? 
What  angle  of  canned  foods  is  most  interesting  to  farm 
women? 

What  questions  come  to  the  editorial  departments  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  about  canned  foods? 

What  kind  of  commercial  material  are  best  suited  to  club  use? 
The  discussion  clearly  indicated  that  women,  whether  they 
live  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  and  cities  are  equally  interested 
in  learning  how  to  use  canned  foods  and  in  having  descriptive 
terms  on  labels. 

The  descriptive  information  already  on  some  labels  has 
brought  favorable  comments  from  homemakers, 
primary  interest  to  women  whether  they  are  printed  on  the 
label,  in  magazines,  newspapers  or  given  in  radio  advertising 
or  are  made  available  in  leaflet  form. 

The  questions  coming  to  the  editorial  departments  are  similar 
to  those  received  by  the  Home  Economics  division  of  the  N.C.A. 
showing  these  women  are  interested  in  having  more  information 
about  all  phases  of  canned  foods. 

The  manufacturing  processes,  the  nutritive  value,  buying  in¬ 
formation,  recipes  and  menus  are  the  types  of  information  most 
frequently  requested  by  homemakers. 


THE  BROKERS’  CONVENTION 

Held  at  The  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago 
JANUARY  18,  19,  20,  1936 

The  Brokers  Bulletin  No.  904,  dated  January  28th,  contained 
the  following: 

PUBLISHING  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
“The  reporter’s  transcript  of  the  proceeding's  is  being  edited 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  will  be  mailed  in  complete  printed 
form,  including  the  stirring  addresses  by  Congressmen  Wright 
Patman  and  Charles  G.  Binderup,  and  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  to  all  members.” 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

President — C.  M.  Huber  of  The  A.  K.  Ackerman  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1st  Vice-President — Thos.  H.  McKnight  of  McKnight  &  Pat¬ 
ten,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

2nd  Vice-President — James  J.  Reilley  of  James  J.  Reilley, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3rd  Vice-President — Wm.  J.  Lindenberger  of  Wm.  J.  Linden- 
berger,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed  of  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

The  secretary  was  re-appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 
Apparently  the  Secretary’s  Report  tells  the  whole  story  of 
this  Association’s  activities,  and  as  it  was  sent  in  for  publica¬ 
tion  we  are  glad  to  give  it  herewith: 

The  Secretary's  Report 

By  Paul  Fishback 

ONCE  more  it  becomes  a  pleasant  duty  to  make  a  report  to 
you,  the  members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  reviewing  the  many  and  impor¬ 
tant  activities  throughout  one  of  the  most  interesting  years  in 
the  history  of  the  Association,  and  to  give  accounting  of  the 
moneys  received  and  expended  in  carrying  on  your  work. 

Because  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  some  of  the  members, 
and  in  order  that  time  may  be  conserved,  the  entire  report  will 
not  be  presented  to  you  at  this  time.  Instead  a  short  analysis 
will  be  presented,  coupled  with  a  financial  statement,  and  the 
body  of  the  report  will  be  filed  with  the  reporter  to  become  part 
of  the  transcript  of  the  permanent  records,  which  will  reach 
each  member  in  printed  form  soon  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention. 

One  in  the  position  of  your  secretary  should  not  come  before 
this  meeting — certainly  I  will  not — ^without  paying  tribute  to 
the  men  who  are  carrying  the  ball  for  you.  The  officers  and 
committees  to  whom  you  have  entrusted  the  affairs  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Association  have  done  their  work  faithfully  and 
well.  It  should  be  emphasized  again  and  again  that  your  secre¬ 
tary  is  the  only  one  connected  with  the  Association  work  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  it.  The  officers  and 
principal  committeemen  are  busy,  active  food  brokers,  just  as 
all  of  you  are  and  they  have  businesses  of  their  own  that  rise 
and  fall  in  the  same  way  that  your  business  rises  and  falls  as 
you  work  hard  at  it  or  neglect  it. 

One  of  the  committee  members  said  that  one  morning,  at  a 
time  when  we  were  especially  active  in  our  legislative  campaign 
and  there  were  several  matters  of  policy  that  needed  immediate 
consideration  and  decision,  he  had  eighty-one  separate  letters  on 
his  desk  from  the  officers  and  several  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tees.  That  was  in  addition  to  his  business  mail. 

Howard  Scott  won’t  tell  you,  because  he  did  his  work  for  the 
love  of  it  and  for  the  good  he  hopes  to  be  accomplished  for 
every  food  broker  in  the  country,  and  the  entire  food  industry 
as  well,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  worked  many  nights,  every  Sat¬ 
urday  all  day  long,  and  many  Sundays,  just  to  keep  up  with 
and  a  little  ahead  of  his  Association  correspondence.  He  has 
been  an  excellent  president,  a  real  leader,  a  conscientious  work- 
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er,  a  source  of  progressive  ideas.  His  term  of  office  has  been 
a  difficult  one.  He  found  it  necessary  to  divert  all  the  gains 
made  under,  the  NRA  program  and  the  codes,  to  an  entirely 
new  philosophy  when  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
was  unconstitutional.  To  his  everlasting  credit  let  it  be  well 
understood  that  Howard  Scott  lost  not  one  inch  of  the  gains 
which  food  brokers  have  been  making  steadily  during  these  past 
three  years.  Instead,  the  food  broker  started  where  NRA  left 
off,  and  we  have  been  going  forward  steadily  and  substantially. 

Working  and  co-operating  and  advising  with  the  president 
have  been  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — Julius 
Ormand,  George  Bennett  and  Warren  Corliss — three  men  who, 
as  you  know,  have  gone  through  their  difficult  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  and  who  are  still  in  the  harness  work¬ 
ing  to  serve  you. 

Add  to  them  Sam  Millar,  Wilbur  Orr,  Harry  Faulkner,  Clar¬ 
ence  Huber  and  Ira  Merrill  who  comprised  first  the  Code  Com¬ 
mittee  and  more  lately  the  Trade  Practice  Committee  when 
codes  were  outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  you  have  a 
corps  of  informed,  active  food  brokers,  with  a  peculiar  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  background  for  our  intense  activities. 

With  the  president,  all  of  these  men  made  real  sacrifices  in 
time  and  effort  to  help  put  forward  the  work  of  the  food  broker, 
especially  the  Association  broker.  They  all  deserve,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  have  your  unstinted  praise  and  your  unending 
gratitude.  Only  as  you  praise  them  and  only  as  you  thank 
them  are  they  repaid. 

Constructive  co-operation  has  come  at  all  times  from  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  counsel,  Williams,  Myers  &  Quiggle  of  Washington. 
Paul  Myers,  senior  member  of  the  firm  has  spent  many  hours 
in  the  study  of  the  food  brokers’  problems  and  his  counsel  has 
been  most  valuable.  We  could  not  pay  him  for  his  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  for  our  cause.  The  quiet  and  kindly  advice  of  Ed 
Quiggle,  and  his  constructive  criticism  are  lost  to  us  for  all 
time  as  Ed  passed  on  from  this  life  just  before  Christmas.  But, 
we  can  and  will  depend  upon  Russ  Yates  and  Martin  Meyer  to 
carry  on  in  their  usual  effective  manner. 

With  the  following  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Association,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  remainder  of  this  annual 
report,  the  papers  are  filed  with  the  official  reporter. 

MAILINGS  TO  MEMBERS 

During  the  year  there  were  132  separate  mailings  from  the 
Association  office  to  the  members,  key  men  committees  and  direc¬ 
tors  including  forty-four  general  bulletins,  special  letters, 
pamphlets,  booklets,  reprints  of  statistics,  etc.  The  1935  edition 
of  the  complete  directory  of  members,  compiled  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  1934,  was  mailed  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  not 
only  to  members  but  to  several  thousand  principals.  The  day 
rarely  passes  that  the  office  is  not  asked  for  a  copy  of  this 
directory  by  some  principal  who  is  appointing  new  brokers. 
The  value  of  such  publicity  is  inestimable.  The  directory  is 
published  biennially  and  the  next  edition  will  be  compiled  dur¬ 
ing  1936  for  mailing  at  the  close  of  the  year  or  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Please  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  necessary  data  promptly 
when  asked. 

TERMINATION  OP  MEMBERSHIPS 
Unfortunately  at  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  found  it  necessary  and  advisable  to  terminate  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  firm  which  admitted  the  indirect  splitting  of  brok¬ 
erage  with  groups  of  buyers.  Likewise  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  certain  members  who 
had  made  no  attempt  to  keep  their  memberships  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  by  paying  their  obligations  to  the  Association,  should  no 
longer  be  carried  on  the  membership  rolls  and  these  accounts 
were  closed  and  the  members  dropped  for  non-payment. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MEMBERSHIP 
Notwithstanding  these  membership  losses,  coupled  with  others 
due  to  less  drastic  causes,  the  net  loss  was  held  to  seven.  The 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  membership  committee  showing 
gains  and  losses  should  be  a  most  interesting  document.  It 
will  show  the  gains  by  states.  Each  member  should  consider 
the  situation  in  his  own  state,  comparing  the  total  number  of 
members,  and  the  additions  during  the  year,  with  the  total 
number  of  brokers  in  the  state  who  should  be  members — and 
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then  do  something  about  it.  No  member  should  feel  that  his 
year’s  work  is  complete  unless  he  has  sold  some  broker  who 
is  not  a  member  on  the  idea  that  an  Association  membership 
is  a  distinct  asset  to  the  business  of  any  going  food  brokerage 
concern.  The  burden  of  membership  both  as  to  cost  and  per¬ 
sonal  effort  should  be  spread  so  widely  over  all  of  the  first- 
class,  worthwhile  food  brokers  in  the  country  that  it  is  but  a 
featherweight  and  a  pleasant  load  to  each  one.  Your  member¬ 
ship  committee,  and  its  chairman,  Clarence  Huber,  have  done 
a  good  job.  But  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  each  member  who 
prizes  his  Association  and  who  wants  accomplishments  through 
voluntary  and  associated  effort  to  assure  an  annual  gain  in 
membership  until  every  worthwhile  broker  in  the  country  has 
his  weight  in  the  balance. 

THE  PASSING  OF  LING.  NORTH 

Line.  North  of  North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  was  stricken  during  the 
closing  days  of  convention  week  last  year,  and  was  gone  before 
most  of  the  delegates  had  started  for  home.  There  was  a  good 
food  broker — a  staunch  and  loyal  supporter  of  the  Association 
— a  fine  friend.  Line.  North  was  fair  and  fearless  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  stood  for  the  right  thing  in  every  transaction  and 
told  either  buyer  or  seller  frankly,  sometimes  quite  forcefully 
when  he  believed  either  of  them  to  be  wrong.  For  his  honesty 
and  his  fearlessness  he  was  respected  and  admired.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation  meant  much  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  little  group  of 
men  who  gathered  in  Columbus  in  1904,  then  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Johnson,  North  &  Co.,  and  formed  this  Association. 
He  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  Association,  not  for  any 
self  glorification,  but  just  because  he  felt  that  he  might  in 
some  measure  show  how  he  would  like  to  repay  all  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  done  for  him.  His  method  was  to  provide  that  $6,- 
000.00  be  paid  the  Association  after  his  death.  The  disposal  of 
this  memorial  fund  will  be  discussed  later  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Those  who  knew  him  loved  him  and  will  always  miss  Line. 
North. 

Two  other  charter  members  of  the  Association  finished  their 
life  work  during  1935 — J.  K.  Armsby  of  the  old  J.  K.  Armsby 
Company,  and,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  year,  Henry  Colberg, 
retired,  who  from  1913  to  1920  served  the  Association  as  its 
treasurer. 

REMOVAL  OF  OFFICE 

So  much  work  is  being  done  in  your  behalf  by  the  staff  in 
the  Association  office  that  it  became  necessary  to  move  early 
in  the  year  into  our  present  commodious  quarters  and  at  no 
marked  increase  in  rent.  We  are  proud  of  our  “cathedral,”  a 
thirty  by  thirty  room  with  a  thirty-five  foot  arched  ceiling,  and 
a  broad  balcony  work-shop. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ORDER  No.  X-98 
Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  we  resumed 
our  fight  in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  break  down  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  administrative  order  which  appeared  during 
the  previous  October,  just  when  it  appeared  that  the  fight 
against  the  diversion  of  brokerage  had  been  won  in  Division 
No.  6  of  NRA.  That  we  found  opposition  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  we  found  support  among  some  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  then  existing  Recovery  Board,  that  we  continued 
a  slow  but  apparently  sure  advance  toward  our  objective,  needs 
no  retelling  here.  The  NRA  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  executive 
and  administrative  orders  that  grew  up  under  it. 

PROGRESS  UNDER  NRA  PROCEDURE 
Mid-March  the  recovery  administration  through  its  research 
agencies  set  up  public  hearings  to  discuss  distribution  differen¬ 
tials.  This  offered  another  opportunity  for  your  Association  to 
emphasize  by  reiteration  its  position  in  opposing  unfair  and 
discriminatory  methods  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry.  A 
record  was  constructed  of  which  you,  as  food  brokers,  may  well 
be  proud. 

A  few  weeks  later  Congress  began  a  study  of  the  proposal 
of  President  Roosevelt  that  the  life  of  the  recovery  act  be 
extended  at  least  two  more  years.  Once  again  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  your  Association  to  build  more  record,  this 
time  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Copies  of 
the  testimony  at  both  of  these  hearings  have  been  furnished  the 
members. 

We  were  still  working  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  on 
Congress,  on  various  governmental  agencies,  on  recovery  admin¬ 
istration  officials  to  insure  a  clear  understanding  of  the  food 
broker’s  position  and  objectives  when  the  Supreme  Court  deliv¬ 
ered  its  opinion  in  the  now  historic  Schechter  case  and  the 
recovery  act  was  no  more. 

Instead  of  a  wealth  of  detail  of  what  was  done  and  how  it 
was  done,  there  remains  but  this  all  important  fact  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  in  this  report.  If  we  still  had  NRA  there 
should  and  would  be  a  recounting  of  these  various  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  from  early  in  May,  1933,  until  this  moment, 
because  there  was  a  recovery  act  and  a  public  discussion  of 
codes  of  fair  competition  and  what  they  should  contain,  your 
position  as  an  elementary  and  essential  part  of  the  food  and 
grocery  industry  has  been  brought  to  the  fore  as  it  could  not 
have  been  done  in  any  other  manner  in  ten  times  the  amount 
of  time. 

In  May  1933  people  outside  the  industry  would  ask — ^“What 
is  a  food  broker?  What  does  he  do?  Is  he  another  one  of  these 
profiteering  middle  men?  Does  he  speculate  in  food  stuffs? 
Does  he  fix  the  prices  at  which  foods  shall  be  sold?” 

Today  the  man  in  the  street  who  is  at  all  observant,  your 
representatives  in  Congress,  high  officials  in  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  all  know  the  answer  to  these  questions  and  many  more. 
And,  best  of  all,  they  know  these  answers  sympathetically. 
Those  who  have  found  information  as  a  result  of  the  brokers’ 
continuous  fight,  through  the  efforts  of  your  Association  and 
its  officers,  committees  and  counsel,  are  your  friends.  Your 
friends  are  legion  now  where  they  were  but  the  small  few  in 
the  industry  who  were  served  by  the  food  brokers. 

That  is  the  answer  to  those  few  who  say  that  the  Association 
spent  a  lot  of  money  and  accomplished  nothing  in  all  this 
struggle.  We  find  that  this  criticism  which  has  indeed  come 
from  a  few  of  the  members  is  but  the  parrotting  of  the  sneer¬ 
ing  and  sarcastic  remarks  made  by  those  elements  of  the  indus¬ 
try  who  have  opposed  us  at  every  step  because  everything  we 
did,  being  to  obtain  absolutely  fair  competition  and  an  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  would  deprive  them  of  special  advantages 
which  they  have  been  able  to  force  from  weaker,  or  greedier, 
elements  of  the  industry. 

The  final  answer  is  in  the  pending  legislation,  represented 
by  the  Robinson  and  Patman  Bills,  S.  3154  and  B.  R.  8442.  Do 
you,  or  does  anyone  suppose  for  one  moment  that  this  proposed 
law  would  have  made  specific  reference  to  the  payment  of  brok¬ 
erage  to  buyers  as  a  method  of  price  discrimination,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  continuous,  determined  and  entirely  fair  and  open 
effort  that  has  been  made  throughout  all  of  these  various  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  the  representatives  of  your  Association  to  give  this 


evil  its  right  name  and  have  it  prohibited  some  way?  Most 
emphatically  the  answer  is  “No”! 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  food  broker  has  wasted  his  time 
and  energies  and  money  in  this  fight.  It  was,  and  is,  the  best 
investment  ever  made.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  when  a  trade 
practice  conference  was  held  in  the  industry  it  was  only  by 
overcoming  terrific  odds  and  opposition  that  the  conference 
agreed  to  even  mention  the  words  “broker”  or  “brokerage.” 
Today  even  our  most  bitter  opponents  in  setting  up  rules  or 
proposing  laws,  take  particular  pains  to  recognize  and  treat 
with  the  “brokerage  question”  although  it  must  be  said  it  is 
frequently  done  somewhat  evasively  or  sketchily  and  full  of 
loop-holes. 

GENESIS  OF  THE  ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILLS 
At  the  annual  convention  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  counsel  for  that  organization  proposed  for 
consideration  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  would  amend  Section  2 
of  the  existing  (and  it  should  be  added  entirely  constitutional) 
Clayton  Act.  This  law  has  been  on  the  books  since  1914  but 
it  has  been  but  infrequently  effective.  The  provision,  exceptions 
and  exemptions  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  Department  of  Justice  to  proceed 
effectively  under  its  provisions.  The  amendments  proposed  in 
the  draft  considered  by  the  wholesale  grocers  in  their  conven¬ 
tion  were  to  make  the  section  more  specific;  to  give  full  control 
over  certain  specified  and  well  known  methods  of  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  grocers,  in  convention,  approved  the  draft  and  gave  to 
the  officers  of  their  association  full  authority  to  proceed  in  all 
ways  to  accomplish  its  introduction  into  Congress  and  its  even¬ 
tual  passage.  Your  own  Executive  and  Code  Committees  in 
session  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  gave 
their  full  support  to  the  proposal.  At  no  time  has  there  been 
any  reason  for  the  slightest  regret. 

THE  CHAIN  STORE  INVESTIGATION 
What  small  things,  what  fortuitous  circumstances  change 
the  course  of  events.  Along  in  early  June,  just  about  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  NRA  case,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  proposed  to  be  known  as  the  “American  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration”  which  was  alleged  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
small  retail  merchant  an  organization,  voice  and  power  in  Wash- 
ingrton  to  protect  his  rights  and  interests.  The  founders  were 
leaders  among  the  chain  stores,  the  mail  order  houses  and  the 
large  department  stores. 

Representative  Cochran  of  Missouri  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  House  calling  for  an  investigation.  Then  he  became  ill 
and  asked  to  be  relieved  as  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  pursuant  to  his  resolution.  Representative  Patman 
of  Texas  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  in  his  stead. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  facts  which  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  investigations  conducted  by  this  committee,  of  the 
special  allowances,  discounts,  advertising  payments  and  all,  paid 
to  some  of  the  larger  operators  in  the  distribution  of  groceries, 
by  both  large  and  small  manufacturers. 

Congressman  Patman  learned  of  this  proposed  draft  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act.  He  was  convinced  that  something  of 
this  sort  was  needed  to  stop  the  practices  which  were  being 
disclosed  by  the  testimony  given  before  his  investigating  com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  glad  to  he  the  author  of  the  bill  which  became 
H.  R.  8442.  And,  fortunately  for  those  who  believe  this  bill 
has  in  it  the  means  of  cure  of  the  major  evils  of  industry, 
Wright  Patman  is  the  kind  of  fighter  who  will  work  untiringly 
and  unceasingly  until  the  bill,  or  a  similar  one  of  equal  and 
complete  force  and  effect  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

It  was  fortunate  also  that  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
leader  of  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate,  gave  his  name  to 
the  bill  when  it  was  introduced  in  that  body. 

You  have  been  kept  informed  of  the  progerss  of  the  Bill.  At 
this  time  it  is  before  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  The  House  Committee  has  held  public 
hearings  to  its  own  satisfaction.  A  special  sub-committee  has 
been  studying  and  working  on  the  bill  since  the  recess  last 
summer.  It  is  making  progress.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  Senate  beyond  the  appointment  of 
a  sub-committee  to  study  the  bill.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Senate 
committee  will  become  active  until  the  bill  has  made  progress 
in,  or  through,  the  House. 
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Whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  action,  or  final  action  on 
this  proposed  legislation  during  the  current  short  session  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  There  are  many  obstacles.  This  is  an  election 
year  session,  when  politics  will  play  a  vital  part.  Congress¬ 
men  will  want  to  get  home  for  the  primaries  and  the  campaign 
and  they  have  before  them  important  administration  questions 
arising  from  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  .Court. 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed  during  the  short  session,  your  work 
will  continue.  It  may  become  more  difficult,  but  it  can  be  made 
much  more  effective.  You  may  have  to  get  deep  into  politics 
and  make  sure  that  candidates  are  first  nominated  and  then 
elected  because  they  are  pledged  to  support  and  advance  legis¬ 
lation  like  this,  designed  to  save  the  country  from  monopoly  by 
preserving  a  fair  field  of  competition  for  the  little  man  in 
industry. 

Your  work  and  mine  is  cut  out  for  us.  We  will  not  quit  at 
the  first  rebuff.  The  effort  may  be  long  and  difficult,  but  the 
rewards  are  certain  to  come  because  the  cause  is  fair  and  just 
and  that  which  is  asked  is  certainly  not  unreasonable.  If  you 
quit  trying  because  the  buyer  refused  to  order  the  first  time 
you  offered  the  product,  you  wouldn’t  be  here  today  and  you 
certainly  would  not  be  in  the  food  brokerage  business.  Brokers 
know  how  to  work  to  a  successful  end.  Getting  equitable  recog¬ 
nition  by  legislative  enactment  is  just  like  introducing  new 
goods.  It  takes  time,  and  patience  and  persistent  effort.  And, 
as  you  slowly  break  down  sales  resistance,  you  are  building  up 
good  will,  you  are  making  new  friends  for  your  cause,  you  are 
finding  help  in  unexpected  quarters.  Keep  faith,  and  keep 
working. 

THE  TOOLS  TO  WORK  WITH 
Howard  Scott  calls  them  the  tools  which  the  Association  fur¬ 
nishes  the  members  to  build  our  structure  of  fair  competition. 
Late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the  fall,  while  it  was  still  too 
warm  for  constructive  thinking  and  writing,  we  began  the 
preparation  of  our  “text  book.”  It  was  published  as  “Unfair¬ 
ness  in  the  Food  Industry.”  It  required  nearly  two  months  to 
complete  the  several  drafts  after  committee  and  counsel  con¬ 
sideration  and  suggested  revisions. 

The  food  brokers’  industry  has  long  needed  such  a  book  to 
answer  the  questions  about  the  business  and  how  it  is  con¬ 
ducted — questions  raised  by  those  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  steps  involved  in  the  production,  conservation  and 
distribution  of  food  and  grocery  products.  It  was  most  timely 
that  this  work  should  be  done  when  it  was  in  order  that  the 
ready  answer  might  be  at  hand  for  legislators  considering  ques¬ 
tions  that  revolve  around  the  food  broker,  his  function  and  his 
compensation. 

To  meet  what  seemed  to  be  a  need  for  a  lighter  and  sharper 
tool,  one  not  so  expensive  that  could  be  given  wide  distribution, 
next  came  “Unfairness  in  Industry”  a  four  page  folder  for 
wide  distribution.  Quickly  followed  the  booklet  on  “Unfair 
Competition.” 

Several  thousand  copies  of  each  of  these  publications  have 
been  distributed  to  excellent  advantage.  There  is  still  call  for 
more  of  them  and  they  will  be  furnished  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.  We  cannot  have  too  many  friends  in  this  effort  to  obtain 
an  effective  cure  of  some  of  the  ills  that  affect  the  entire  indus¬ 
try,  and  our  friends  must  be  informed. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  emergency  is  past  the  larger  book¬ 
let  may  be  revised  to  eliminate  references  to  the  current  prob¬ 
lem,  and  with  the  addition  of  more  informative  material,  be 
made  the  basic  document  for  the  industry.  Such  information 
is  always  desired  and  can  be  used  most  effectively  with  the 
layman,  and  most  profitably  with  manufacturers  and  others 
who  are  studying  a  complete,  effective  and  economical  medium 
for  initial  distribution  in  the  grocery  industry. 

LISTS  OF  PRINCIPALS 

Two  years  ago  the  Association  began  to  compile  a  list  of  the 
principals  represented  by  members.  The  file  is  not  complete 
because  a  small  percentage  of  the  members  either  would  not, 
or  carelessly  did  not  co-operate  fully.  We  now  have  a  con¬ 
fidential  file  covering  the  great  majority  of  the  membership 
showing  the  brokers  representing  each  of  many  thousand  prin¬ 
cipals,  and,  of  course,  lists  of  the  principals  represented  by  the 
brokers  reporting.  Conditions  change  in  the  industry  and  the 
record  should  be  brought  up  to  date  during  this  year.  It  has 
proven  to  be  valuable  in  many  respects. 


TRADE  AND  OTHER  CONVENTIONS 

During  the  year  conventions  of  trade  organizations  have  been 
attended  in  the  interest  of  the  Association.  The  easiest  was 
the  Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  late  in  April  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  where  the  opening  day  of  the  big  league  baseball  season 
kept  the  attendance  down,  and  where  the  only  job  your  secre¬ 
tary  had  was  to  deliver  the  address  which  President  Scott  had 
prepared  only  to  find  at  the  last  moment  that  he  could  not  leave 
his  business  to  attend. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  around  May  1st  was  instructive.  Late  in  May  was  the 
momentous  convention  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  which  was  addressed  most  ably  by  your  president. 
In  June  the  retail  grocers  national  convention  came  to  Indian¬ 
apolis,  affording  an  excellent  forum  for  a  clear  cut  statement 
of  the  well  defined  policy  of  this  Association  in  respect  to  unfair 
practices.  Later  in  the  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  convention  of  my  own  trade  association,  the  American  Trade 
Association  Executives  and  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  to  its 
board  of  directors. 

In  November  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America  provided  the  opportunity  for 
a  most  interesting  conference  between  committees  representing 
your  Association  and  the  manufacturers’  and  I  am  sure  the 
report  of  the  chairman  of  your  conference  committee  to  be  made 
later  today  will  be  most  interesting  and  informative. 

BROKERS’  MEETINGS 

During  the  year  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  with  several  groups  of  food  brokers  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  in  Memphis  during  the  grocers’  convention,  in  Charlotte, 
where  practically  every  brokerage  firm  in  the  two  Carolinas 
was  represented  and  a  most  effective  campaign  in  support  of 
the  pending  legislation  was  inaugurated;  in  New  York  where 
64  brokers  from  New  York  and  the  surrounding  cities  gathered 
to  organize  for  the  campaign  and  in  Chicago  where  a  like  cam¬ 
paign  was  started.  It  is  my  hope  that  during  this  year  my 
work  may  be  arranged  to  meet  in  many  places  with  local  and 
regional  groups  of  brokers.  Such  meetings  are  inspirational, 
and  the  good  effect  of  an  interchange  of  ideas  is  lasting. 

THE  TWIN  CITIES  BOGUS  BULLETIN 

Late  in  the  year  one  of  the  trade  papers  gave  publicity  to  a 
report  that  the  brokers  were  divided  among  themselves  and 
that  a  certain  group  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of 
the  national  organization.  It  was  said  that  a  bulletin  had  been 
issued  and  was  being  given  wide  circulation  by  a  local  group 
reported  to  be  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  members.  Run  to 
earth  it  was  discovered  that  the  entire  membership  in  the  Twin 
Cities  were  100  per  cent  strong  for  and  supporting  the  national 
campaign. 
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VETERAN  SEEDSMAN  HONORED  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS’  SERVICE 

Theodore  Cobb,  left,  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  the  country’s  seed 
trade,  was  honored  for  his  fifty  years’  service  with  the  Ferry-Morse  Seed 
Company,  of  Detroit,  by  his  admission  recently  to  the  Ferry  Fifty  Year  Club. 
He  is  shown  here  as  he  was  presented  with  a  plaque  emblematic  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Fifty  Year  Club  by  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ferry- 
Morse  Seed  Company. 

Mr,  Cobb  is  also  widely  known  in  canners’  and  growers’  circles  and  has 
been  attending  annual  conventions  of  the  National  Canners  Association  for 
nearly  forty  years.  His  activities  at  the  canners’  conventions  resulted  in  his 
being  made  a  life  member  of  the  Old  Guard  Society,  a  social  organization 
comprised  of  men  prominent  at  canners’  annual  meetings  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  Mr.  Cobb  has  also  represented  the  Ferry-Morse  Seed  Company  at 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  for  the  past  37  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  sales  organization  of  his  company,  Mr.  Cobb  has 
traveled  an  estimated  20,000  miles  annually  for  fifty  years,  or  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  million  miles. 

Mr.  Cobb  became  associated  with  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  when  he  was  20  years 
old.  This  was  in  1886,  shortly  after  the  historic  Ferry  fire  January  1,  1886, 
which  destroyed  the  Ferry  seed  stores  and  an  entire  city  block  of  downtown 
Detroit. 


What  happened  was  that  one  member,  who  disagreed,  went 
to  an  organization  meeting  at  which  the  campaign  was  to  be 
discussed  and  he  prepared  himself  by  putting  his  thoughts  in 
writing.  In  some  unknown,  as  yet,  manner  a  copy  of  his  pre¬ 
pared  statement  got  into  the  hands  of  those  who  oppose  the 
brokers’  program  and  it  is  being  anonymously  circulated  on 
plain  paper,  in  plain  envelopes  and  mailed  from  various  points 
as  being  a  bulletin  issued  from  the  Twin  Cities.  This  is  cited 
merely  to  show  that  opposition  is  fighting  frantically  to  save 
itself  and  using  means  scarcely  creditable. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  A.  &  P. 

Members  will  recall  that  late  in  1933  report  was  made  of 
the  cease  and  desist  orders  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  against  three  pork  packers  to  violation  of  the  fair  trade 
practice  provisions  of  the  Packers  and  Stock  Yards  Act.  In 
1934,  further  report  that  in  the  appeal  of  one  of  these  cases 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  District 
upheld  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  another  case  before 
another  court,  involving  a  different  set  of  facts,  the  cease  and 


desist  order  was  set  aside,  although  the  principle  involved  wafi 
not  attacked. 

Late  this  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  brought  action 
against  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  and  several  meat  packers 
for  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Packers  and  Stock 
Yards  Act.  The  basis  of  the  complaint  was  that  the  buyer  was 
buying  and  the  packers  were  selling  pork  and  pork  products  to 
the  A.  &  P.  through  its  own  agent,  one  C.  J.  Noell  who,  it  was 
alleged,  represented  himself  to  the  packers  as  being  a  broker 
and  collected  brokerage  on  all  purchases  made  for  his  employer. 

On  the  stand,  Noell  testified  that  from  January  2,  1934,  until 
October  21,  1935,  he  collected  on  all  sales  made  to  the  A.  &  P. 
the  total  sum  of  $228,616.88  as  brokerage;  that  the  total  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  his  office  for  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  his 
own  salary  was  $47,340.24;  that  the  difference  of  $181,276.64 
was  turned  over  to  the  A.  &  P.;  that  the  total  brokerage  col¬ 
lected  on  sales  made  to  customers  other  than  A  &  P.,  over  the 
same  period  was  $74.23;  and  his  own  salary  was  paid  by  check 
received  directly  from  the  A.  &  P. 

In  the  later  proceedings,  the  Government  introduced  into 
evidence  portions  of  the  constitution  of  your  Association  to 
define  a  bona  fide  food  broker,  and  to  show  that  the  industry 
condemns  the  splitting  of  brokerage  with  buyers.  The  cases 
are  still  under  trial  at  last  report,  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
packers  named  as  respondents. 

In  the  later  stages  the  Tea  Company  filed  an  amended  answer 
in  which  it  endeavored  to  show  that  the  practices  complained 
of  had  been  discontinued  and  that  in  the  future  it  would  enter 
into  a  contractual  arrangement  with  the  several  packers  in 
the  territory  in  question  by  which  the  packers  would  agree  to 
sell  to  the  purchaser  through  a  central  buying  office,  set  up 
and  maintained  at  the  buyer’s  expense,  and  would  pay  to  the 
purchaser  “for  the  services  rendered  by  the  said  buying  office, 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  of  such  commodities,’’ 
which  percentages  are  exactly  the  regular  brokerage  paid  on 
the  sale  of  the  products.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
whether  or  not  the  devil  may  be  whipped  around  this  sort  of 
a  stump. 

SUMMARY 

Such  a  year  as  1935  is  difficult.  A  report  of  the  day  by  day 
activities,  each  day  important  in  itself  and  having  a  bearing 
on  the  days  that  follow,  would  mean  endless  detail.  One  word 
expresses  the  summary  of  all  activities  and  that  word  is  “prog¬ 
ress.’’  You  and  your  cause  and  your  Association  have  gone  for¬ 
ward.  Conditions  and  backgrounds  changed  rapidly  and  radi¬ 
cally,  but  not  one  inch  of  advance  was  lost.  Gains  were  con¬ 
solidated  and  there  were  more  advances. 

1936  offers  possibilities  for  still  further  advance,  for  ulti¬ 
mate  achievement  of  the  present  goal.  It  will  be  reached  and 
held  if  each  and  every  food  broker  does  the  best  job  that  he 
knows  how  to  do  for  every  one  of  his  principals.  If  the  food 
broker  is  at  all  vulnerable  it  is  to  the  criticism  that  may  be 
just  in  some  instances,  and  to  the  effect  that  the  broker  has 
lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  man  who  pays  him  and  has 
tried  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  This 
criticism  always  arises,  probably  always  will,  but  the  basis  for 
it  can  and  will  be  destroyed. 

1936  offers  further  possibilities  to  the  food  broker  in  exact 
proportion  as  he  exerts  himself  to  improve  the  basic  standing 
of  his  own  business  and  his  position  in  industry.  To  do  this 
he  must  step  aside  from  the  daily  grind  and  venture  into  new 
fields  of  both  political  economy  and  practical  politics.  No  one 
else  is  going  to  carry  his  burden  for  him.  The  food  broker 
must  do  it  for  himself. 

From  the  standpoint  of  your  secretary,  1935  was  a  year  of 
hard  work,  nearly  one-third  of  it  done  away  from  the  office 
and  home.  But  interesting  work  makes  hard  work  pleasant, 
even  enjoyable.  If  the  members  will  just  do  their  full  duty  by 
themselves  and  by  their  principles  and  principals  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  their  life  work,  then  1936  will  mean  just  that 
much  more  and  harder  work  for  the  Association,  its  officers  and 
its  office.  But,  again,  it  will  indeed  be  enjoyable  work  because 
success  can  and  will  be  assured.  Success  will  be  assured  be¬ 
cause  the  food  broker  is  devoting  himself  conscientiously  and 
honestly  to  the  full  service  which  justifies  his  existence  in  the 
economic  scheme.  It  is  not  impossible  of  achievement — the  re¬ 
wards  which  await,  both  material  and  spiritual,  are  great. 
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43rd  ANNUAL  MEETING 

NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION,  INC 

CHICAGO,  JANUARY  22,  1936 

Reported  by  F.  D.  Gorsline 
Secretary 

The  Roll  Call  showed  approximately  80  representatives  of 
member  firms  present. 

READING  OF  MINUTES — President  E.  S.  LaFrance  stated 
that  minutes  of  the  Fall  Meeting  held  October  2,  1935,  had  been 
mailed  to  members.  Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and 
passed,  it  was  decided  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  be  waived. 

Report  of  President  LaFrance 


In  his  report  to  members.  President  LaFrance  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

“We  are  assembled  again  in  annual  session  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Pickle  Industry.  In  all  of  the  sincerity  that  I 
possess,  I  desire  to  extend  friendly  greetings,  accompanied  with 
the  wishes  that  the  New  Year  upon  which  we  have  been  just 
entered  will  have  for  you  all  a  full  measure  of  the  blessings  of 
good  faith,  much  happiness,  and  success  in  all  of  your  efforts. 

“I  am  happy  to  record  the  splendid  attendance  here  today. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  of  us  have  come  here  filled  with  encour¬ 
agement  that  better  times  are  ahead  and  that  our  programs  for 
the  year  will  be  guided  more  intelligently  by  our  discussions 
and  contacts  with  our  fellow  members. 

“At  our  last  convention,  following  the  completion  of  the  crop 
harvest,  we  learned  of  the  comfortable  position  in  which  our 
industry  found  itself,  not  entirely  due,  however,  to  intelligent 
planning  on  our  part,  but  rather  to  the  natural  causes  which 
prevented  an  overwhelming  overproduction,  accompanied  by  its 
devastating  demoralization  of  our  markets.  We  have  not  been 
seriously  disturbed  while  passing  through  the  normal  quiet  per¬ 
iod  of  business  in  our  lines  as  always  occurs  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year.  Our  knowledge  of  the  supply  on  hand  has  had  a 
sustaining  influence  in  the  maintaining  of  firmer  markets,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  continued  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  buyers 
in  their  hand  to  mouth  purchase  of  requirements. 

“We  are  now  .entering  the  period  of  active  demand  for  our 
products,  with  stocks  on  hand  lower  than  in  many  years  past, 
scarcely  enough  to  supply  normal  consumption.  The  outlook 
appears  to  be  good  for  better  grades  of  merchandise,  with  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  pay  accordingly  higher 
prices.  Distributors’  stocks  are  said  to  be  abnormally  low, 
buyers  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  these  Conventions  which 
are  being  held  this  week,  before  entering  markets  for  more 
liberal  requirements.  The  opportunity  is  open  to  us  to  profit 
from  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  our  present  statistical 
position. 

“I  am  convinced  that  we  now  have  the  courage  to  demand 
and  receive  a  fair  living  from  our  labor  and  investments.  If 
we  disregard  the  opportunity  now  presented  —  God  help  the 
Pickle  Packer. 

“Of  great  importance  at  this  time  is  the  planning  of  our 
acreage  programs  for  the  year.  Nature  has  come  to  the  rescue 
the  past  year,  otherwise  we  would  not  be  in  the  comfortable 
position  we  occupy  today.  Profiting  by  past  experience,  should 
we  not  carefully  analyze  our  requirements,  based  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  outlook  for  business  for  the  year  ahead  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  our  acreage,  and  then  plant  according  to 
these  estimated  requirements.  Such  a  policy  can  not  but  result 
in  bringing  about  the  return  to  the  once  prosperous  condition 
which  the  Pickle  Industry  occupied.  We  shall  probably  not 
be  able  to  obtain  our  raw  stock  from  our  growers  as  cheaply 
as  in  the  past  two  years.  Agpriculture  has  staged  somewhat  of 
a  come-back,  and  a  more  independent  attitude  is  apparent.  I 
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believe  that  we  all  are  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the 
thought  that  labor  is  worth  its  hire  and  that  prices  which  we 
have  paid  during  the  depression  are  inadequate  to  sufficiently 
reward  the  grower  for  his  time,  labor  and  expense  in  growing 
our  products. 

“It  will  add  to  our  costs,  and  again  I  emphasize  the  positive 
knowledge  of  advancing  costs  of  production.  All  the  more  rea¬ 
sonable  would  it  seem  that  markets  must  advance  on  finished 
products  if  a  living  is  to  be  made  out  of  this  business.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  numerous  shocks  which  business  has  had  to  encounter 
during  the  past  year  through  the  process  of  New  Deal  adjust¬ 
ments,  recovery  in  general  seems  imminent  in  spite  of  these 
disturbances.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Agricultural  Act  has  not  had  the 
depressing  influence  which  was  expected,  and  regardless,  the 
outlook  for  the  year  seems  brighter  than  has  appeared  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time. 

“What  the  Pickle  Packer  has  to  look  forward  to  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  lies  entirely  within  himself.  If  he  is  to  regain  the  promi¬ 
nent  position  which  he  held  in  the  past,  he  must  conform  to 
policies  which  enable  him  to  make  a  fair  living  from  his  labor, 
otherwise  chaotic  conditions  will  engulf  the  industry  . 

“I  trust  that  our  discussions  and  deliberations  during  this 
meeting  will  result  in  much  good  to  us  all.  As  expressed  at  our 
last  meeting,  I  still  maintain  that  membership  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion  is  now  more  essential  than  it  ever  has  been,  since  organ¬ 
ized.  If  it  is  to  function  for  the  general  good  of  the  industry, 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  embrace  the  entire  industry, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  packer.  No  better  investment  can 
possibly  be  made  than  in  the  maintenance  of  a  membership  in 
this  Association.  Changing  economic  conditions  have  made 
necessary  that  business  of  every  description  must  require  the 
guiding  hand  of  trade  associations.  We  represent  approximately 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  industry.  It  should  embrace  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  I  appeal  to  each  and  every  member  to  do  his 
part  toward  bringing  into  the  fold  those  packers  that  still 
remain  outside.” 

Mr.  ’J.  A.  Miller  and  Mr.  Edw.  Mackaben  were  then  ap¬ 
pointed  tellers  to  open  and  count  the  ballots  for  election  of 
officers  and  directors. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 


Mr.  C.  J.  Sutphen  read  the  Treasurer’s  report  showing  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1935.  His  audited  report  showed  total  receipts  for  the  period 
of  $3,615.27,  which  added  to  a  balance  of  $1,770.74  on  hand 
January  1,  1935,  made  total  receipts  for  the  year  of  $5,386.01. 
Disbursements  for  the  year  totaled  $3,839.90  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  January  1,  1936,  of  $1,546.11.  Upon  motion  duly  made, 
seconded  and  passed  the  Treasurer’s  report  was  ordered  ap¬ 
proved  and  filed. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary 


During  1935,  the  activities  of  the  Secretary’s  office  consisted 
of  3  principal  divisions  of  work,  each  of  which  was  important 
to  the  progress  of  the  Association  during  the  year. 

The  preparation  of  the  usual  statistical  reports  during  the 
year,  including  the  compilation  of  reports  on  contracted  acre¬ 
age,  quarterly  reports  on  salt  stock  on  hand,  and  weekly  intake 
reports  during  the  growing  season,  was  carried  on  during  the 
year,  and  these  reports  sent  to  members.  The  second  division 
of  activity  of  the  Secretary’s  office  included  the  routine  work 
of  taking  care  of  correspondence  and  arranging  for  regular  and 
special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  members 
and,  also,  keeping  the  minutes  and  other  records  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  prescribed  form  according  to  the  requirements  for 
incorporated,  non-profit  organizations.  Finally,  the  supervision 
and  carrying  out  of  educational  and  publicity  program  approved 
at  our  June  and  October  meetings  constituted  the  third  activity 
of  the  Secretary’s  office  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
in  point  of  time  required. 

The  year  1935  was  largely  quiet  from  the  standpoint  of  hos¬ 
tile  legislation  and  other  similar  matters  which  had  occurred 
in  1934.  To  our  knowledge  no  bills  containing  any  serious 
threat  to  the  free  operation  of  the  businesses  of  our  members 
were  introduced  in  the  various  state  legislatures,  although  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  track  of  all  such  develop¬ 
ments. 

Our  booklet  on  Pickle  Standards,  Code  of  Ethics  and  Guar¬ 
antee  was  given  careful  study  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
carefully  revised  in  order  to  bring  the  standards  and  other 
specifications  having  the  endorsement  of  the  Association  up  to 
date.  A  copy  of  the  new  Standards  Booklet  was  sent  to  all 
members. 

The  report  on  salt  stock  and  dills  on  hand  as  of  January  1, 
1936,  is  as  follows:  Statistics  were  received  from  42  members 
of  the  Association  who  constituted  49.7  per  cent  of  the  industry 
based  upon  their  total  1935  acreage  as  compared  with  the  total 
of  the  entire  country  as  set  forth  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  report  dated  December  18,  1935.  These  members  had  on 
hand  on  January  1,  salt  stock  as  follows: 

Vat  Run . 1,068,959  Bushels 

Large  .  587,725  Bushels 

Nubs  .  365,336  Bushels 

Broken  and  Hollow .  82,090  Bushels 


TOTAL  . 2,104,110  Bushels 

Based  on  these  figures,  there  would  be  an  indicated  total 
supply  of  salt  stock,  including  broken  and  hollow  pickles,  on 
hand  January  1,  1936,  for  the  entire  country  of  4,233,000 
bushels.  One  year  ago  the  salt  stock  carry-over  was  4,271,000 
bushels.  The  above  members,  also,  reported  on  hand  15,135 
casks  of  dills  as  compared  with  11,693  casks  a  year  ago. 

Members  who  reported  on  contemplated  acreage  for  1936  indi¬ 
cated  their  intention  of  planting  34,280  acres.  These  same 
members  in  1935  had  contracted  acreage  of  33,092  acres,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  contemplated  a  nominal  increase  of  3.5  per  cent. 
These  figures  are,  of  course,  tentative  at  this  early  date. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Directors 


Upon  request  of  President  LaFrance,  the  tellers  of' election 
made  their  report,  which  showed  that  the  following  members 
had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  and  they  were  there¬ 
upon  declared  elected  to  the  offices  shown  below: 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

PRESIDENT — Mr.  E.  S.  LaFrance,  Pepin  Pickling  Company, 
Winona,  Minn. 

VICE-PRESIDENT— Mr.  Earl  Price,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Lib¬ 
by,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TREASURER — Mr.  C.  J.  Sutphen,  C.  J.  Sutphen  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

DIRECTORS — L.  W.  Hathaway,  Chicago,  Ill.;  L.  H.  Bond, 
Oconto,  Wise.;  G.  S.  Callender,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Lees  Ball¬ 
inger,  Chicago,  Ill.;  William  Woodard,  Marengo,  Ill.;  F.  O. 
Brown,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Lewis  Sherman,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


Mr.  LaFrance  spoke  briefly  to  the  members  thanking  them 
for  again  electing  him  to  the  office  of  president  and  explained 
that  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  been  relieved  of  his  duties 
during  the  current  year  but  was  glad  to  be  of  service  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  of  his  office  for  one  more  year. 

At  the  request  of  President  LaFrance,  Mr.  Robertson  of  the 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company  was  called  upon  to  give  the 
members  present  some  idea  of  the  trend  in  the  pickle  business 
from  an  outside  viewpoint  which  he  might  have.  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  spoke  briefly  and  stated  that  in  the  past  year  pickle  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  more  selective  in  their  purchase  of  glass 
containers  than  packers  of  olives,  peanut  butter,  etc.,  and  that 
there  was,  also,  a  definite  trend  toward  increased  use  of  indi¬ 
vidual  containers.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1935,  he 
said  there  had  been  a  6.2  per  cent  increase  in  their  volume  of 
sales  of  wide-mouth  glass  containers  over  the  same  period  in 
1934.  This  type  of  glass,  however,  is  not  used  solely  for  the 
packing  of  pickles;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  assumed  that 
this  was  the  actual  increase  in  volume  in  the  sale  of  pickles 
packed  in  glass  during  the  past  year. 

Other  members  in  the  container  field  were,  also,  called  on 
for  comments. 

Discussion — Pickle  Manufacturing  Profits  1934-1935 


In  introducing  the  subject,  Mr.  LaFrance  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  should  be  some  improvement  in  pickle  manufac¬ 
turing  profits  during  1936  as  compared  with  the  two  previous 
years. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Hathaway  said  that  their  profits  in  1935  were 
below  1934  and  that  he  believed  there  was  never  a  time  when 
uncertanity  was  more  pronounced  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Callender  stated  that  their  profits  had  shown  some 
improvement  in  1935  over  1934. 

Mr.  Lewis  Sherman  said  that  the  volume  of  their  pickle 
business  was  smaller  last  year  than  in  1934  but  that  profits 
were  better. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Miller  said  that  the  profits  of  his  firm  were  lower 
in  1935  than  in  1934.  WhUe  prices  were  well  sustained,  in¬ 
creased  taxes  had  cut  into  their  profits  badly^ 

Mr.  F.  O.  Brown  said  that  the  volume  of  their  pickle  busi¬ 
ness  was  2  per  cent  lower  in  1935  than  in  1934,  but  profits 
showed  a  greater  decline  in  1935.  He  pointed  out  that  labels, 
packages,  and  other  items  of  cost  have  been  kept  up-to-date 
and  modernized  but  that  a  compensating  increase  in  prices  had 
not  been  made. 

Mr.  Lees  Ballinger  said  that  their  profits  during  the  past 
year  were  considerably  poorer  due  to  crop  failures  in  the  Iowa 
territory.  He  said  he  expected  a  turn  for  the  better  this  year 
if  every  packer  will  plant  only  as  much  acreage  as  he  needs 
so  that  the  present  favorable  statistical  position  of  the  industry 
will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Leo  Guggenheimer  said  that  eastern  conditions  were  bad 
due  to  severe  competitive  conditions,  but  they  hoped  for  some 
improvement  this  year. 

Discussion — Acreage  for  1936 


Mr.  LaFrance  stated  that  his  firm  did  not  intend  to  increase 
their  acreage  this  year. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Miller  said  that  their  acreage  and  contract  prices 
would  remain  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Walker  stated  that  they  would  plant  2,500  acres  this  year- 
as  compared  with  3,000  last  year  and  that  they  expected  to 
increase  their  price  25c  per  bushel  for  small  pickles. 

Mr.  Callender  said  they  would  plant  the  same  acreage  and 
their  contract  prices  would  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  they  would  plant  a  little  more  acreage 
in  1936  than  in  1935  and,  perhaps,  increase  their  contract  prices 
slightly. 

Mr.  Slessman  stated  that  their  acreage  would  remain  the 
same. 

In  a  general  discussion  which  followed  it  was  apparent  that 
the  members  in  general  were  thinking  of  keeping  1936  acreage 
within  reasonable  bounds  and  not  to  exceed  last  year’s  total 
to  any  important  extent. 
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Announcement  was  made  of  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  for  pickle  packers 
on  February  10  to  February  13,  1936.  Topics  to  be  covered 
at  this  conference  would  include  soil,  fertilizers,  insect  control, 
fermentation  problems,  spoilage  problems  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  packers. 

At  this  point  in  the  program  luncheon  was  served,  during 
which  time  entertainment  was  provided  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all  members  present. 

Report  of  Educational  and  Publicity  Program 


On  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  supervise  the  educational  and  publicity  program  of  the 
Association,  the  Secretary  made  the  following  report: 

“This  report  on  our  activities  in  the  publicity  and  educational 
program  approved  at  our  meeting  in  June,  1935,  covers  the 
period  from  June  26,  to  the  present  date,  January  22,  1936. 
This  period  is  approximately  seven  months,  although  it  should 
be  considered  a  six  months’  period  from  the  standpoint  of  judg¬ 
ing  results,  inasmuch  as  the  first  month  was  spent  in  obtaining 
information  and  facts  as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure. 

During  the  period  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried  on, 
we  have  spent  approximately  $1,000,  or  an  average  of  about 
$170  per  month.  This  figure  compares  with  an  expenditure  of 
$750  per  month  which  was  given  to  your  Committee  by  one  firm 
as  being  the  smallest  appropriation  which  could  be  made  in 
order  to  do  any  substantial  amount  of  work  in  obtaining  favor¬ 
able  recognition  for  pickles  in  the  daily  press  and  magazines. 
Another  firm  quoted  $1,000  per  month  as  necessary  to  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  3,000,000  per  month  for  publicity  on  pick|es.  As  the 
result  of  our  efforts  during  the  past  six  months,  we  have  found 
definitely  that  we  can  obtain  favorable  publicity  for  pickles  in 
the  principal  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  country  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  circulation  of  3,000,000  per  month  for  an  expenditure 
of  $200  per  month  or  less.  The  following  results  are  used  as 
the  basis  for  our  conclusion. 

Our  program,  which  actually  got  under  way  in  July,  called 
for  the  following  releases  to  be  issued  (1)  magazine  articles, 
(2)  specially  prepared  releases  to  be  sent  each  month  to  a 
selected  list  of  100  of  the  largest  metropolitan  newspapers,  (3) 
the  syndicating  of  menus  and  recipes  mentioning  pickles  promi¬ 
nently  to  smaller  papers  and  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  through  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  a  syndi¬ 
cate  already  set  up  to  handle  this  type  of  release  on  a  very  low 
cost  basis.  Our  specially  written  magazine  articles  were  placed 
in  the  following  magazines,  which  were  among  those  which  we 
considered  would  be  of  immediate  value. 

“AMERICAN  RESTAURANT  MAGAZINE” 
September,  1935 

“HOSPITAL  MANAGEMENT” 

September,  1935 
“HOTEL  BULLETIN” 

December,  1935 

Each  one  of  these  three  magazines  goes  direct  to  quantity 
buyers  of  pickles  and  condiments;  and,  therefore,  we  believe 
that  more  direct  results  might  be  obtained  from  these  publica¬ 
tions  than  from  these  magazines  which  go  direct  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer.  In  fact,  coverage  of  so-called  “trade  maga¬ 
zines”  in  the  restaurant,  hotel,  and  similar  fields  would  be  all 
that  would  be  possible  on  our  limited  appropriation  available. 

On  our  releases  to  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  our  material  of  seasonal  interest,  and  this 
was  done  by  a  variety  of  stories  and  recipes  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  including  pickles  in  outdoor  picnics  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  including  them  in  the  farm  dinner  at  harvest  time,  at 
buffet  luncheons  and  parties  in  the  fall,  and  as  a  means  of 
making  left-over  dishes  more  attractive  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Specifically,  our  specially  written  releases  during  the  past 
six  months  have  appeared  in  such  well-known  metropolitan 
papers  as  the  following:  CHICAGO,  “Sunday  Tribune”;  CHI¬ 
CAGO,  “Daily  News”;  NEW  YORK,  “American”;  WASHING¬ 
TON,  D.  C.,  “Star”;  CHICAGO,  “Herald  and  Examiner”; 
MINNEAPOLIS,  “Journal”;  BOSTON,  “Traveller”;  FORT 
WAYNE,  “News  Journal”;  PEORIA,  ILL.,  “News  Sentinel”; 
OAKLAND,  CAL.,  “Tribune”. 
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Our  first  special  newspaper  release  using  a  picture  of  a  club 
sandwich  surrounded  by  pickles  had  a  total  circulation  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  of  755,000.  Our  second  special  article  with 
photograph  of  appetizers  on  a  tray  had  a  circulation  of  934,123. 
Our  third  newspaper  release  with  photograph  of  a  steak  roast 
had  a  circulation  of  495,000,  and  our  last  release  with  a  picture 
illustrating  how  to  use  left-overs  from  holiday  meals  together 
with  pickles  to  make  an  appetizing  dish  has  had  circulation  to 
date  of  501,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  verified 
returns  for  which  we  have  received  clippings.  We  have  found 
many  instances  where  our  releases  have  been  used  but  where 
we  have  not  received  a  clipping.  In  many  cases  members  have 
sent  in  clippings  from  their  local  papers  which  were  overlooked 
by  the  clipping  service  to  which  we  subscribe,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  actual  circulation  which  our  material  has  enjoyed  has 
been  considerably  above  the  verified  figures  mentioned  above. 

In  order  to  determine  just  how  well  regarded  our  material 
sent  to  editors  has  been,  we  have,  in  our  last  two  releases, 
enclosed  a  return  card  asking  the  food  editor  to  let  us  know 
whether  he  or  she  wanted  to  receive  further  releases  from  our 
office.  We  have  been  very  much  pleased  to  receive  specific  writ¬ 
ten  requests  for  our  future  releases  from  the  following  papers: 
Birmingham,  “Post”;  Boston,  Mass.,  “Daily  Record”;  Chicago, 
“American”;  Chicago,  “Daily  News”;  Chicago,  “Tribune”;  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  “Post”;  Columbus,  “Dispatch”;  Dayton,  “Daily  News”; 
Dayton,  “Journal  Herald”;  Detroit,  “News”;  Grand  Rapids, 
“Press’;  Houston,  “Chronicle”;  Indianapolis,  “Star”;  Lowell, 
Mass.,  “Evening  Leader”;  Miami,  “Herald”;  Milwaukee,  “Wis¬ 
consin  News”;  Newark,  “Evening  News”;  New  York,  “Ameri¬ 
can”;  Oakland,  “Post  Enquirer”;  Omaha,  “Bee  News”;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  “Enquirer”;  Portland,  Ore.,  “Oregonian”;  Providence, 
R.  I.,  “Sunday  Journal”;  Reading,  Pa.,  “Times”;  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  “Democrat”  and  “Chronicle”;  Sacramento,  “Bee”;  Sacra¬ 
mento,  “Union”;  St.  Louis,  “Post  Dispatch”;  St.  Louis,  “Star 
Times”;  St.  Paul,  “Daily  News”;  San  Francisco,  “Examiner”; 
Scranton,  Pa.,  “Republican”;  Seattle,  “Times”;  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
“Journal”;  Toledo,  “Blade”. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  above  publications,  which  have 
specifically  requested  that  we  send  them  our  releases  totals 
5,281,000.  In  our  third  classification,  that  of  syndicated  menus 
and  recipes  sent  to  small  newspapers  and  publications,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  have  been  obtained  :  555  clippings  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  papers  having  an  average  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4,700,  representing  a  total  circulation  of  2,605,000.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  clippings  are  still  coming  in  on  two 
releases  sent  out  at  Christmas  and  New  Years  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  circulation  of  1,397,877.  Our  total  verified  circulation  on 
publicity  and  educational  releases  sent  out  from  the  Secretary’s 
office  during  the  past  six  months  amounts  to  6,678,000. 

Referring  back  to  the  list  of  metropolitan  newspapers  from 
which  we  have  received  specific  requests  for  our  releases  in  the 
future,  we  find  that  these  papers  have  a  total  circulation  of 
5,205,000.  One  release  each  month  to  this  list  of  papers  would 
give  a  3,000,000  circulation  monthly  for  our  releases  if  only 
60  per  cent  of  these  papers  used  our  releases  each  month.  We 
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believe  this  is  a  conservative  estimate,  because  many  of  them 
will  be  willing  to  use  our  material  every  month.  The  above 
facts  are  the  basis  for  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain  a  circulation  of  at  least  3,000,000 
monthly  with  an  expenditure  of  only  $100  to  $125  per  month 
by  concentrating  on  those  publications  which  actually  want  our 
material.  These  publications  are  so  widely  diversified  geo¬ 
graphically  through  the  country  that  a  very  complete  coverage 
of  the  country  is  assured  for  our  educational  and  publicity 
work  on  pickles. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  passed,  it  was  voted 
to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Alexander  Rogers 
and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  for  the  assistance  and  counsel  given 
the  educational  and  publicity  program  committee  in  its  work. 
Upon  further  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  passed,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  program  of  educational  and  publicity  work 
should  be  continued,  each  member  present  expressing  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  program. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  financing  the  program,  a  per 
bushel  basis  was  decided  as  being  the  most  fair  and  that  this 
basis  would  be  used  in  1937  to  continue  the  work.  In  order  to 
avoid  interruption  during  1936,  however,  a  motion  was  made, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  program  be  sustained  by  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $25  each  from  manufacturers  and  $10  each  from  salters. 

A  suggestion  was  made  and  approved  that  a  list  of  non¬ 
members  be  sent  to  members  of  the  Association  so  that  in  their 
contracts  with  non-members  during  the  year,  the  work  of  the 
Association  toward  increasing  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
pickles  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not 
hold  membership  and,  therefore,  are  not  present  at  our  regular 
meetings. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  3.20  P.  M. 

^  jH 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1936 
Tower  Ballroom,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  was  transcribed  by  a  reporter  engaged  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Sam.  Gorsline,  as  in  past  years,  but  despite  repeated  ef¬ 
forts,  and  that  we  waited  until  the  last  closing  form  of  this 
big  issue,  the  transcript  has  not  reached  us.  It  is  customary 
for  the  officers  to  revise  the  report  before  releasing  for  publica¬ 
tion,  and  this  has  doubtless  delayed  it.  Attempting  to  reach 
Mr.  Gorsline  on  Thursday,  the  day  before  the  mailing  of  this 
issue,  we  learned  he  had  gone  to  Florida,  as  did  so  many  other 


N  C  T  R  A  D  E  \ 


SAM  C.  GORSLINE,  Secretary 
Machinery  &  Supplies  Assn. 
Chicago,  III. 


Chicagoans,  and  one  can  hardly  blame  them  in  wishing  to  get 
away  from  the  cold  blasts  that  have  beaten  down  on  that  City. 

The  actual  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  rather  light,  but 
many  had  sent  in  proxies,  and  with  these  there  was  more  than 
a  legal  quorum.  President  Carr  reviewed  the  events  of  the 
year;  Secretary  Gorsline  reported  in  detail  on  his  activities, 
stressing  in  particular  that  they  had  squeezed  out  every  avail¬ 
able  inch  of  exhibition  space  in  both  great  halls  of  the  Stevens, 
and  the  adjoining  corridors,  passageways  and  serviceways,  and 
yet  had  not  had  enough  space  to  accommodate  all  who  wished 
to  exhibit.  As  Treasurer  Mr.  Gorsline  showed  the  Association 
to  be  in  very  comfortable  condition,  despite  the  reduction  in 
dues  and  charges  for  space  during  this  year  and  last. 

The  question  as  to  the  next  Convention  City  was  thrown  open 
to  discussion  but  it  met  with  a  chilly  reception,  because  it  was 
pointed  out  that  this  Association  has  but  one  vote  among  the 
three  Presidents  who  make  the  decision,  and  the  other  two,  the 
Canners  and  the  Brokers,  have  so  consistently  voted  together, 
against  the  wishes  of  this  Association,  that  they  could  see  no 
hope  of  breaking  the  deadlock.  Cleveland  was  mentioned,  but 
did  not  receive  favorable  consideration,  because  its  Exhibition 
Hall  is  too  far  removed  from  hotel  headquarters,  and,  moreover, 
the  same  unbearable  cold,  stormy  weather  as  was  afflicting  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  likely  to  happen.  Atlantic  City  received  the  only 
favorable  consideration,  because  it  was  shown  that  the  great 
Exhibition  Hall  there.  The  Auditorium,  could  not  only  care  for 
all  possible  exhibits,  but  could  comfortably  house  all  Conven¬ 
tion  meetings,  thus  keeping  everything  under  the  one  roof,  as 
here  in  the  Stevens.  And  a  new  hygienic  note  was  introduced 
into  this  consideration  of  the  best  Convention  City,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  all  conventionites  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  hotels  to  get  to  the  meetings  and  to  the  *Big  Show,  and 
thereby  forced  to  take  exercise  and  to  get  fresh  air  on  the 
Boardwalk.  And  the  danger  of  sub-zero  weather  in  Atlantic 
City  is  about  as  remote  as  could  be.  There  was  no  vote  taken, 
because  it  seemed  useless,  but  the  sentiment  seemed  to  favor 
Atlantic  City.  Instead  it  was  decided  to  take  a  mail  vote 
later  on. 

Just  before  the  annual  election  the  Association  paid  a  well 
merited  tribute  to  retiring  President  Harold  J.  Carr,  presented 
him  with  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  resolution,  and  a  beautiful 
gold  watch,  as  a  memento  of  his  services. 

Mr.  Neal  S.  Sells,  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  branch  of  Food 
Machinery  Corporation,  was  unanimously  elected  President;  Mr. 
T.  G.  Searle,  General  Manager  of  Sales,  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Vice-President,  and  Sam  Gorsline,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

President-elect  Sells  reported  that  the  big  Dinner  Dance  was 
a  sell-out,  as  it  was  last  year,  and  would  leave  a  slight  balance, 
instead  of  a  deficit. 

Business  seemed  to  be  too  good  down  in  the  halls,  and  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  care  to  spend  more  time  than  necessary  in  meet¬ 
ings,  and  so  it  adjourned. 


EXHIBIT  OF  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


This  exhibit  featured  the  new  TUC  HUSKER,  the  new  TUC  CUTTER  and 
the  TUC-ROBINS  WHOL&GRAIN  CORN  CLEANING  SYSTEM., 

The  new  TUC  HUSKER  contains  43  SKF  ballbearings,  is  much  speedier  in 
operation,  eliminates  practically  all  adjustments,  and  more  than  200  improve¬ 
ments  were  claimed  for  it. 

The  new  TUC  CUTTER,  with  waterproof  motor,  porcelain  lined  head- 
holders,  built  much  stronger  and  more  accurately  also  contains  many  advanced 
ideas  and  fewer  working  parts. 

The  TUC-ROBINS  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN  CLEANING  SYSTEM  embodies 


THE  AMUSEMENTS 

That  heading  is  a  considerable  misnomer,  if  anyone  takes  it 
as  a  record  of  the  amusement  furnished  at  this  or  any  other 
Convention.  The  real  pleasure  and  entertainment  most  notice¬ 
able  at  one  of  these  great  gatherings  is  the  renewal  of  old 
acquaintances,  the  exchanges  of  pleasantries  and  recounting  of 
experiences  since  last  meeting;  in  a  word  a  genuine  goodfellow- 
ship  which  abounds  in  lobbies,  meeting  rooms  and  private  rooms, 
for  as  a  fact  these  canners  conventions  are  gatherings  of  good 
fellows,  and  there  are  smiles  and  laughter  immeasurably  in 
excess  of  solemn  faces  or  serious  considerations.  We  question 
if  there  is  another  business  group  in  the  country  as  free  from 
cliques  and  stand-offish  personalities  as  is  this  gathering,  for 
anyone  could  join  any  group  and  be  welcome. 

But  for  the  record  we  must  recount  the  official  amusement 
features,  and  they  began  early,  on  Sunday  evening  in  fact,  and 
every  evening  saw  some  such  feature,  until  the  practical  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Convention  with  the  great  American  Can  Theatre 
Party,  on  Thursday  night.  With  respect  for  age,  we  give  prece¬ 
dence  to  the  meeting  of — 

THE  OLD  GUARD  SOCIETY— Sunday  at  6  P.  M.  they  be¬ 
gan  to  assemble  in  the  reception  room  to  the  North  Ballroom, 
the  great  hall  in  which  the  largest  meetings  assembled,  and 
this  year  it  was  truly  a  meeting  of  the  old  guard.  The  snows 
of  passing  years  are  showing  white  on  many  still  nobly  held 
brows,  and  it  was  common  expression  that  the  on-coming  young¬ 
er  generations  are  so  rapidly  pushing  the  oldsters  to  the  back¬ 
ground,  that  they  feel  almost  strangers  in  the  indusrty. 

This  over  they  passed  into  the  large  ballroom,  and  filled 
every  place  at  every  table.  At  the  head,  or  guest-table,  Past- 
Presidents  and  the  officers  g^raced  the  occasion  and  lent  tone  to 
the  gathering  with  their  dinner  clothes.  A  stage  for  the  enter¬ 
tainers  had  been  erected  where  the  speakers’  stand  was  during 


the  scientific  combination  of  air  with  shaker  screens,  the  floatation  of  corn, 
conveyed  without  mutilation,  and  the  rinsing  of  same  in  rod  reel. 

The  big  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  continuous  WHOLE  KERNEL  CORN 
CUTTING  BEE,  showing  side  by  side  over  thirty  of  the  Country’s  leading 
packs  of  Whole-Grain  Corn  canned  by  the  different  methods.  On  one  day 
alone  over  400  Canners  and  Brokers  studied  these  corns. 

For  this  system  was  claimed  yields  of  fancy  whole  kernel  corn  in  excess  of 
standard  cream-style  yields  at  costs  below  cream-style  canning  costs.  In  fact, 
the  feature  of  the  cutting  bees  was  the  comparison  of  a  dozen  field  run 
packs  with  selected  ear  packs  of  the  country. 


meetings,  and  a  rattling  good  entertainment,  high  class  in  every 
feature,  was  provided.  During  the  splendid  dinner  which  was 
served  they  rendered  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  a  class 
difficult  to  exceed.  And  not  until  cigars  had  been  lighted  was 
the  oratory  set  off.  Secretary  of  the  organization,  Sam  Gorsline, 
deserves  all  the  credit  that  can  be  given  him  for  having  fur¬ 
nished  the  best  balanced,  most  smoothly  moving  and  entirely 
enjoyable  banquet  the  Society  has  yet  put  on.  He  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  surprise,  in  providing  special  diamond  pins  for  each 
of  the  Past-Presidents,  and  then  he  had  asked  each  one  of  these 
to  prepare  a  brief  history  of,  or  tribute  to,  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  until  it  was  well  underway  none  of  them  seemed 
to  sense  the  trick.  This  past  year’s  President,  “Lon”,  L.  A. 
Sears,  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  E.  E.  Chase,  and  at  its  end  pre¬ 
sented  him,  or  rather  Sam  Gorsline  stepped  up  and  pinned  the 
diamond  pin  on  Mr.  Chase.  There  was  no  disguising  the  sur¬ 
prise.  In  turn  Mr.  Chase  lauded  “Tom  Potter;  Mr.  Potter, 
“Pop”  Kronau;  Mr.  Kronau,  “Gus”  Shroder;  Mr.  Shroder, 
George  Bones;  Mr.  Bones,  “Thom”  Scott,  and  this  produced 
an  instance  that  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us  old¬ 
sters.  Lovable  George  Bones,  always  intensely  interested  in 
the  Old  Guard,  and  in  his  fellow  man  as  well,  mixed  a  lot  of 
mirth  in  his  account  of  Thom  Scott,  ending,  however,  with  a 
warm  tribute  to  his  great,  generous  heart  and  as  he  ended  he 
moved  up  back  of  Thom’s  chair,  and  then  gave  him  the  French 
salute  of  affection,  a  kiss  on  each  cheek,  and  Thom  immediately 
retaliated  with  a  kiss  to  George’s  cheek,  as  the  emotions  of 
the  crowd  which  had  been  worked  to  high  pitch  broke  in  a  roar 
of  approval  and  clapping.  It  was  so  spontaneous,  and  so  genu¬ 
ine,  and  the  whole  audience  was  in  such  hearty  sympathy,  that 
we  think  it  marks  an  epoch  in  Convention  life,  as  indicating 
that  under  all  the  business,  and  competition,  real  human  hearts 
beat  and  affections  are  deep.  Sentiments  and  tears  of  joy  are 
nearer  the  surface  in  the  old,  and  the  Old  Boys  at  the  head 
table  had  been  considerably  moved  by  the  series  of  tributes,  and 
the  whole  audience  had  become  affected  with  that  spirit.  The 
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recounting  seems  cold,  and  to  some  possibly  amusing,  but  it  was 
real,  as  it  happened. 

Afterwards  Thom  Scott,  with  difficulty  finding  his  voice,  read 
the  roster  of  the  dead  since  the  last  meeting,  as  he  has  always 
done,  and  the  diners  broke  into  Auld  Lange  Syne. 

With  the  membership  restricted  to  400,  they  are  moving  into 
Honorary  membership  those  who  have  served  50  years  in  the 
industry,  and  so  they  called  to  the  table  six,  and  presented 
each  a  diamond  pin  emblem.  They  were  Wm.  H.  Ritter,  “Ted¬ 
dy”  Cobb,  Frank  Rutter,  M.  S.  Carmichael,  Geo.  T.  Phillips, 
and  A.  I.  Judge. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hipke,  New  Holstein,  Wis.,  was  elected  President 
for  *36;  Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Vice-President,  and 
Sam  Gorsline  was  re-elected  Secretary. 

THE  BROKERS  DINNER — On  this  same  Sunday  evening 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  gave  what  was  possibly 
the  largest  dinner  of  the  Convention.  For  the  past  several  years 
this  Association  had  held  these  as  the  President’s  dinner,  and 
they  were  semi-private  affairs;  but  this  year  they  decided  to 
throw  the  dinner  open  to  the  Convention,  and  all  were  invited. 
And  the  great  Boulevard  Dining  Room  in  The  Stevens  was 
crowded.  The  Stevens  excels  in  furnishing  fine  dinners,  and 
this  was  no  exception. 

As  is  the  custom  the  Past-Presidents  were  introduced,  in 
order.  President  Orr  of  the  National  Canners  Association  ex¬ 
tended  the  greetings  of  the  industry,  and  then  the  guest  speaker 
of  the  svening  was  introduced.  But  not  before  President  Scott 
had  entertained  the  diners  with  his  ready  and  entertaining  wit. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana,  the  guest  speaker, 
held  the  constant  and  undivided  attention  of  his  audience  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  a  period  of  about  two  hours.  The 
Senator  spoke  upon  monopolies,  pointing  out  the  truth  of  the 
statement  “A  hundred  buyers  are  better  than  one.” 

There  occurred  at  this  dinner  another  rare  episode  in  the 
history  of  Conventions.  Without  warning  or  previous  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  not  without  a  degree  of  surprise  in  view  of  his  wit 
and  humor  so  hugely  enjoyed  just  shortly  before.  President 
Scott  reminded  the  audience  that  this  was  Sunday,  and  as  such 
he  thought  some  thought  should  be  turned  to  God  whose  day  it 
was,  and  he  immediately  offered  a  prayer,  in  the  manner  of  a 
thanksgiving,  which  those  who  heard  it  said  was  as  fine  a  prayer 
as  they  had  ever  heard.  Afterwards  comment  was  freely  made, 
and  all  of  it  in  a  laudatory  way.  The  dinner  was  a  great 
success. 

YOUNG  GUARD  BANQUET— The  Annual  Meeting  and 
Banquet  of  the  Young  Guard  Society  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  allied  industries  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
January  20th. 

President  Jerry  Clair,  Republic  Foods  Products  Company, 
Chicago,  presided  at  the  meeting  preceding  the  banquet. 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought  in  the  following  for  the 
officers  for  1936,  who  were  unanimously  elected; 

President — Ed.  A.  Kent,  Mor-Pak  Preserving  Corp.,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif. 

Vice-President  —  Frank  Langsenkamp,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Langsen- 
kamp  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Ed.  F.  Woelper,  National  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary  Woelper  reported  196  new  members  were  added 
during  1935  and  up  to  Convention  time.  At  Chicago,  during 
the  Convention,  58  additional  members  were  added,  bringing  the 
total  membership  to  502,  attaining  the  desired  end  of  the 
membership  committee  whose  slogan  was:  “Let’s  go  to  the  next 
Convention  500  strong.” 

At  the  first  annual  banquet  held  at  the  Stevens  four  years 
ago,  only  34  Young  Guardsmen  were  present.  For  this  Fourth 
Annual  Banquet,  the  Tower  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  was  se¬ 
cured,  which  could  accommodate  an  attendance  of  250.  The 
Ballroom  was  filled  to  capacity  and  several  had  to  be  turned 
away  for  lack  of  room,  and  all  of  this  in  four  years. 

Between  the  acts  of  the  very  interesting  floor  show,  for  which 
the  Entertainment  Committee  is  to  be  commended,  past  presi¬ 
dents  Robert  W.  Mairs,  Walter  P.  Boos,  as  also  Jerry  Clair  were 
presented  with  Young  Guard  Pins,  set  with  a  diamond,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  will  be  carried  out  in  the  future. 


THE  DINNER  DANCE — The  Dinner  Dance,  the  social  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Convention  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd, 
was  a  sell-out  early  in  the  week,  and  despite  the  worst  the 
weather  could  do — the  thermometer  was  16  to  19  degrees  below 
zero,  and  a  gale-like  wind  blowing — ^they  came,  from  out  of 
town  and  from  all  sections  of  this  big  town,  as  well  as  from 
the  Convention  proper.  Neal  Sells  and  his  committee,  with 
a  long  record  for  high  class  entertainment,  went  themselves 
one  better,  and  scored  another  record.  They  wined  and  they 
dined  and  they  danced,  to  entrancing  music,  until  the  wee 
small  hours,  and  then  wish  it  could  go  on  forever. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  THEATRE  PARTY— Some 
thought  that  the  heavy  break-a-way  from  Chicago,  which  set  in 
Wednesday  and  gained  momentum  Thursday,  might  leave  the 
great  Theatre  Party  neglected.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  All  have  come 
to  learn  that  this  is  one  party  that  is  always  eminently  well 
worth  attending;  always  of  the  highest  possible  class;  the  finest 
thing  that  comes  even  to  Chicago,  the  home  of  the  opera,  and 
truth  is,  everybody  deeply  appreciates  the  splendid  spirit  of  the 
hosts,  and  is  happy  to  be  included.  They  have  been  doing  this 
for  years,  but  it  has  never  become  routine,  on  the  contrary  these 
parties  wear  well.  The  huge  Chicago  Theatre  was  American 
Can  House  for  the  night,  and  an  all-star  entertainment,  with 
the  finest  acts  in  the  country  was  presented,  and  hugely  en¬ 
joyed,  by  the  house  packed  to  the  “peanut  galleries.”  One  could 
not  find  as  high  class,  as  fine  a  show  anywhere  else  in  the 
country,  or  the  world,  because  every  act  is  the  peak  of  its  kind, 
and  picked  because  of  that  fact,  and  only  a  great  company  like 
this  could  afford  to  assemble  such  a  galaxy  of  stars  for  one 
evening’s  entertainment. 

Roily,  polly,  always  smiling  happy — ^though  he  does  not  seem 
so  at  times — Host  Henry  W.  Phelps,  President  of  American 
Can,  made  his  annual  appearance  before  the  footlights,  and 
gave  good,  sound  fatherly  advice  to  the  industry.  And  they 
like  it,  Mr.  Phelps,  even  if  they  do  not  always  follow  it.  Even 
you  cannot  “regiment  ’em,”  you  know,  for  they  are  good  “rug¬ 
ged  individualists.”  Too  much  so,  we  sometimes  think,  when 
men  of  your  experience  and  wisdom  try  to  tell  them  what  is 
for  their  own  good.  Every  canner  in  the  business  should  weigh 
well  what  Mr.  Phelps  says  in  the  following  address,  especially 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  goods  to  produce. 

Address  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps 


Mr.  orr,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that  kind  introduc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  see  our  friends.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  tonight  you  are  happier  than  you  have  been  at 
some  other  times  in  your  history. 

Sometimes  I  think  you  think  that  I  preach  a  little  bit.  Maybe 
I  do.  I  don’t,  however,  do  it  in  a  church  but  maybe  I  do  it 
here  sometimes. 

As  I  look  over  the  industry  at  the  present  time,  there  is  one 
thing  that  stands  out.  The  markets  are  in  good  shape  for  good 
foods.  If  there  is  anything  hanging  over  the  market  today  (and 
there  are  some  things) ,  they  are  of  two  classes.  One  is  inferior 
stuff  that  the  man  who  puts  it  up  should  know  never  ought  to 
go  into  a  can,  for  the  American  people  don’t  want  it  and  there¬ 
fore  it  stands  out  to  plague  the  market  for  the  good  stuff. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  something  into  a  can  just  because 
it  grows?  What  is  the  use  of  putting  it  into  a  can  when  it  has 
grown  too  much  and  has  gotten  too  ripe  and  too  dry  and  isn’t 
good?  It  is  better  to  throw  it  away,  ship  the  cans  back  to  the 
can  maker,  and  tell  him  you  are  sorry  but  you  can’t  pay  for 
them,  or  any  other  story  you  want  to  tell  him,  but  don’t  pack 
the  stuff.  It  will  give  you  trouble  just  as  sure  as  you  do. 

The  other  things  that  are  hanging  over  the  country  and  over 
the  market  are  good  foods,  but,  do  you  know,  the  taste  of  the 
American  people  is  more  or  less  fickle?  The  taste  isn’t  always 
just  what  it  used  to  be.  I  think  with  our  changing  tastes  and 
our  changing  methods  of  canning,  and  all  that,  perhaps  we  are 
packing  too  much  of  some  things  that  the  American  people  used 
to  like.  Some  of  them  still  like  them  but  we  have  overestimated 
their  taste  and  their  capacity. 
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THE  SPRACUE-SELLS  EXHIBIT 


General  view  of  joint  exhibit  of  Sprague-Sells  and  Anderson-Barngrover 
Divisions  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  National  Canners’  Convention — 1936. 

Occupying  Booths  No.  1  and  No.  2,  just  to  the  left  upon  entering  Machin¬ 
ery  Hall  in  the  basement,  this  interesting  and  attractive  exhibit  was  located. 
A  number  of  new  machines  shown  for  the  first  time  at  any  convention,  were 
as  follows :  Dry  Cleaner  for  Whole  Grain  Corn,  Twin  Reel  Pea  Grader,  Liquid 
Filler,  Juice  Attachment  for  Hand  Pack  Filler,  Lewis  Quality  Grader  with 
Automatic  Brine  Control. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  machines  which  have  been  shown  before  were 
exhibited,  all  of  them  carrying  important  1936  improvements,  as  follows: 
Super  Husker,  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  Nine  Pocket  M  &  S  Filler,  High  Pres¬ 
sure  Tomato  Washer,  High  Pressure  Pump,  High  Speed  Juice  Filler,  Super 
Pulper,  Super  Finisher,  Improved  Sprague-Lowe  Coil. 

Just  across  the  isle,  the  Lansing,  Michigan,  division  of  Food  Machinery 
Corporation,  in  cooperation  with  special  representative  Mr.  G.  S.  Hales,  had 


a  booth  showing  the  latest  development  in  Automatic  Dusting  Equipment  for 
the  control  of  aphis. 

The  various  divisions  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  were  represented  at 
the  Convention  by  the  following:  Ogden  S.  Sells,  General  Sales  Manager, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation  ;  A.  R.  Thompson,  Vice-President  and  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation ;  Neal  S.  Sells,  Manager  Sprague-Sells 
Division ;  Frank  J.  Fay,  Sales  Manager  of  Anderson-Barngrover  Division ; 
Thomas  Martin,  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Sprague-Sells  Division ;  Joseph 
Bucher,  Manager  Anderson-Barngrover  Milk  Division ;  Ralph  Feusler,  Sales 
Manager,  Florida  Citrus  Division ;  George  E.  Pellam,  H.  C.  Randall,  H.  R. 
Lewis,  George  N.  Glendenning,  Millar  W.  Sells,  Herbert  L.  Lewis,  Harry 
Maney,  Frank  Tullar,  J.  B.  Kerr,  Charles  E.  Kerr,  E.  G.  Bauer,  C.  K.  Wilson, 
Cyd  Gaskell,  George  W.  Goddard,  G.  S.  Hales. 

Many  copies  of  the  latest  Sprague-Sells  general  catalogue  No.  200  were 
distributed.  Those  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy,  who  failed  to  get  one  at 
the  Convention,  may  have  one  by  writing  Sprague-Sells,  Hoopeston,  Hlinois, 
or  the  nearest  office  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  as  an 
industry  ought  to  do  it  is  to  find  out  carefully,  earnestly,  sen¬ 
sibly,  what  the  American  public  will  eat  of  certain  commodities. 
What  is  the  use  of  packing  more  than  they  can  eat  or  will  eat? 
You’ve  just  got  it  on  your  hands,  you’ve  just  got  to  sell  it  for 
a  low  price,  you’ve  got  to  lose  money  on  it.  It  was  not  always 
so  easy  to  find  out  what  the  American  people  would  eat  or  what 
they  would  consume  as  it  is  today.  We  have  statistics  today 
running  over  a  good  many  years,  and  if  we  will  study  those 
things  and  fit  our  packing  accordingly,  we  will  have  no  trouble. 
It  is  no  trouble  to  sell  goods  to  people  who  want  to  buy  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  sell  goods  to  people  who  don’t  want  them  or 
have  gotten  enough.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
wise  we  will  study  the  statistics  a  little  bit  more  and  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  want  to  pack  only  about  so  much. 

That  may  be  strange  for  a  can  maker  to  say,  but  any  wise 
can  maker  would  rather  sell  the  cans  next  year  to  customers 
who  have  made  money  this  year  than  sell  them  this  year  to 
somebody  who  probably  can’t  pay  for  them  until  next  year. 
Isn’t  that  good  business?  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is. 


I  don’t  quite  know  how  to  start  what  I  am  going  to  say  now. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  that  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  politi¬ 
cal  speech.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  made  a  political  speech 
at  a  canners’  banquet.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  now.  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  as  a  Republican,  which  I  have  been  all  my  life. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  as  a  Democrat,  and  I  know  many  many 
men  of  my  friends  who  are  good  Democrats.  I  am  just  going 
to  try  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  as  one  American  business  man 
to  another,  entirely  in  a  non-political  way. 

This  is  a  business  convention.  It  is  composed  of  business  men, 
and  the  problems  of  business  men  today,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
are  serious.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  mounting  taxes.  All 
of  you  hire  at  least  eight  people,  don’t  you?  You  know  what 
you’ve  got  to  begin  to  pay  taxes  on.  You  own  a  certain  amount 
of  property,  don’t  you?  You  know  what  you  are  being  taxed 
on  that.  You  work  your  fingers  to  the  bone  to  make  a  little 
income,  and  you  know  what  you  are  taxed  on  that.  It  is  just 
one  dreary  round  of  taxation  after  taxation. 

My  friends,  business  can’t  stand  that.  And  even  on  top  of 
that,  with  the  revenue  that  they  can  get  from  this  taxation, 
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the  United  Sattes  Government  is  going  broke  every  single  day. 
You  can’t  spend  and  I  can’t  spend  more  than  we  can  make  for 
more  than  just  about  so  long,  and  then  we  are  broke,  aren’t 
we?  The  United  States  Government  can’t  spend  more  than  it 
can  make  more  than  just  about  so  long,  and  it  goes  broke. 
Somebody  has  to  pay  these  bills.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  orgy 
of  spending  is  the  thing  that  should  make  any  business  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  figuring  costs  and  profits  and  losses  pause 
and  wonder  where  we  are  going.  Why  does  one  man  after 
another,  men  who  have  been  selected  for  their  business  experi¬ 
ence,  men  to  handle  the  budget,  men  to  handle  the  affairs  of 
the  Treasury — why  do  those  men,  one  after  the  other,  resign? 
Why  do  they  leave?  Because  they  don’t  believe  in  what  is 
going  on  and  they  won’t  be  a  party  to  it.  And  I  don’t  think 
that  we  can  criticize  them  for  that. 

I  feel  this  way:  Way  back  yonder  there  was  a  man  named 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  a  great  many  of  you  who  are  listening 
to  me  now  are  disciples  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  party  and 
principles  that  he  inaugurated.  (Applause.) 

Further  along,  there  was  a  man  named  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  exemplified  another  party.  Those  two  parties  for  many 
years  were  at  cross  purposes.  Perhaps  it  is  wise  that  they 
were.  Different  men  should  have  different  ways  of  expressing 
themselves.  But  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  if  you  look  around 
today  you  will  see  the  principles  of  personal  liberty  and  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  and  human  freedom  coming  from  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  coming  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  coming  together  into 
American  citizenship?  Do  you  find  anything  in  the  principles 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Abraham  Lincoln  that  is  communistic? 
Do  you  see  anything  there  in  those  principles  that  are  bureau¬ 
cratic?  Do  you  see  anything  in  those  principles  that  are  un¬ 
constitutional? 

Do  you  know  that  the  people  who  have  made  this  country 
what  it  is,  the  people  who  enunciated  those  principles  back 
there,  were  very  much  alike?  They  were  like  you  and  me. 
They  were  free,  white,  untrammeled,  unregimented  American 
citizens.  I  tell  you,  business  men  and  business  women,  it  is 
time  for  the  business  interests  of  this  country  to  stop  and  look 
and  listen  and  see  where  we  are  going,  to  see  what  we  are 
headed  for.  I  tell  you  that  if  we  do,  the  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  get  our  shoulders  together  and  uphold  and  maintain  those 
things  that  have  made  us  what  we  are. 

I  was  making  a  few  remarks  of  this  kind  the  other  day  and 
I  said  I  wasn’t  making  a  political  speech,  and  a  lot  of  people 
laughed.  I  said  then  and  I  will  ask  you  now,  if  you  think  I  am 
making  a  political  speech,  you  tell  me  whether  I  am  a  Demo¬ 
crat  or  a  Republican  from  what  I  say.  (Applause.) 

You  tell  me  which  I  am.  I  tell  you  I  am  talking  just  as  good 
Jeffersonian  Democracy  as  I  am  Lincoln  Republicanism.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

And  I  will  tell  you  another  thing:  I  am  not  talking  Russian 
communism  or  anything  that  goes  toward  it.  (Applause.) 

I  can’t  think  of  the  free  people  of  the  United  States  being 
simply  led  around  by  the  nose  and  regimented  into  where  they’ve 
got  to  be  told  how  much  g«ods  they  can  produce,  where  they’ve 
grot  to  be  told  how  many  potatoes  they  can  plant,  where  they’ve 
got  to  be  told  everything  they  can  do.  Why?  Oh,  because 
they  haven’t  got  as  much  sense  as  those  little  squirts  down 
there  in  Washington  who  are  telling  them  what  to  do.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  And  then,  after  you  have  been  told  how  much  you 
can  do,  and  what  you  can  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  when  to  do 
it,  if  you  make  a  few  dollars  doing  it  they  take  it  away  from 
you.  (Laughter.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  would  almost  be  funny  if  it  weren’t 
so  very,  very  serious.  I  will  tell  you,  as  an  American  citizen 
today,  I  haven’t  any  belief  in  a  man  who  isn’t  ready  to  live  up 
to  what  he  professes  to  do.  I  have  no  use  for  a  man  who  will 
be  elected  on  a  platform  to  which  he  subscribes  and  afterwards 
prostitutes  and  violates  every  clause  in  it,  when  he  will  even 
tell  a  subservient  Congress  to  pass  a  law,  even  if  they  think 
it  is  unconstitutional,  because  he  wants  it  done. 

The  American  people,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  not  the  kind 
of  people  to  be  handled  that  way.  I  will  tell  you,  if  we’ve  got 
two  hopes  in  this  country,  they  are  these:  In  the  first  place, 
that  old  reverend  body  down  there  who  know  what  the  Consti¬ 
tution  means  and  have  a  right  to  say  what  it  means,  the  Su¬ 


preme  Court.  The  other  and  better  hope  is  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole  who,  as  a  rule,  don’t  go 
wrong. 

May  we  have  an  exercise  of  that  common  sense  in  1936?  May 
we  as  business  men  look  after  our  own  interests  in  1936?  May 
we,  if  we  are  wise  enough,  let  other  people  who  are  earning 
their  money  and  earning  their  livelihood  by  working  for  us 
understand  what  this  thing  means  to  them,  what  taxes  mean 
and  who  pay  the  taxes.  They've  got  the  idea,  a  good  many  of 
them,  and  they  are  told  it  is  the  rich  people  who  pay  the  taxes. 

It  isn’t.  It  isn’t  at  all.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country  who  eats  anything  or  wears  anything  or  consumes 
anything  pays  taxes,  and  they  pay  heavily. 

If  we  can  get  that  to  be  understood,  if  we  can  know  what 
it  means  to  each  one  of  us  individually,  we  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  this  problem. 

If  that  be  a  political  speech,  I  won’t  apologize  for  it.  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause.) 

It  gives  me  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight 
and  to  greet  you  all.  I  hope  next  year  to  have  this  same 
privilege  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sing  a  little  more  jubilant 
strain  than  I  am  tonight.  I  thank  you. 

I  thank  you.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

St  St 

A  NEW  PEA  CLEANER 

ONE  of  the  most  outstanding  attractions  of  the  new  machin¬ 
ery  developments  exhibited  at  Chicago  was  the  Hexcone 
Cleaner  developed  by  Sinclair-Scott  Company,  Baltimore,  for 
cleaning  peas,  lima  beans  and  whole  kernel  corn. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  hexagonal  inner  sieve,  per¬ 
forated  with  half  inch  round  holes,  which  is  placed  within  a 
cone-shaped  outer  sieve  perforated  with  3/16  inch  by  %  inch 
slots.  This  particular  arrangement  is  designed  for  the  cleaning 
of  peas  immediately  after  being  vined.  When  the  machine  is  to 
be  used  for  cleaning  whole  kernel  corn,  inner  sieve  plates  of  % 
inch  square  wire  mesh  are  supplied  to  replace  those  used  for 
peas.  All  sieves  are  5  feet  long.  The  cone  sieve  is  40  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  large  end,  and  30  inches  at  the  small  end.  The 
hexagonal  sieve  measures  28  inches  across  the  flats. 

Peas  are  fed  into  the  inner  or  hexagonal  sieve,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  dirt,  such  as  leaves,  bits  of  broken  pod  and  stems 
are  taken  out,  then  the  peas  drop  through  the  inch  round 
holes  on  to  the  cone  sieve  with  the  slots.  Here  most  of  the 
remaining  dirt  is  removed,  though  a  small  part  of  it  continues 
on  with  the  peas  into  the  discharge  spout,  where  they  are  met 
with  a  strong  upward  blast  of  air,  which  removes  the  last  ves¬ 
tige  of  dirt.  This  blast  is  supplied  by  a  scientifically  designed 
blower  fan,  which  has  sufficient  capacity  to  blow  all  of  the  peas 
as  well  as  the  dirt  out  of  the  waste  pipe.  However,  a  very 
sensitive  damper  regulator  cuts  down  the  amount  of  air  dis¬ 
charged  to  just  the  required  point  to  remove  only  the  dirt. 

The  frame  of  the  Hexcone  Cleaner  is  constructed  of  angle 
iron,  hot  riveted  together.  The  sieves  are  rotated  by  Sinclair 
Scott  Company’s  patented  steel  cut  ring  gears,  running  in  cut 
gear  travelers.  Being  a  rotary  cleaner  the  cleaning  of  the 
sieves  is  greatly  simplified.  The  outer  sieve  is  equipped  with 
a  rubber  scraping  device,  which  effectively  removes  any  dirt 
that  may  cling  to  it.  The  six  flat  plates  of  the  hexagonal  sieve 
are  so  desigrned  as  to  be  quickly  removed  for  thorough  cleaning. 
The  machine  works  most  effectively  on  peas,  lima  beans  and 
equipped  with  the  proper  sieves,  on  whole  kernel  corn. 

St  St 

CAMSE  EXHIBITS 

AMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  was 
not  listed  in  our  Program  Issue  as  an  exhibitor.  Space 
was,  however,  later  allotted  to  the  company  downstairs  in  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall,  where  were  exhibited  some  of  the  beautiful  labels 
produced  by  this  house,  now  in  use  by  some  of  the  most  respon¬ 
sible  firms  in  the  business. 

Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  if  you  will  recall,  was  allotted 
First  Prize  recently  for  the  development  of  a  now  nationally 
known  label. 
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BERRYMAN  COES  WITH  NATIONAL  CAN 


Harold  O.  BERRYMAN  has  been  one  of  the  American  Can 
Company’s  popular  representatives  in  these  parts  for  many 
a  day,  and  now  we  learn  that  he  has  gone  over  to  the  National 
Can  Company.  Says  a  notice  just  at  hand: 

“I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 
Canning  Industry  that  Mr.  H.  O.  Berryman,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  connected  with  the  American  Can 
Company  as  Assistant  District  Sales  Manager,  will,  on  and 
after  February  fifteenth,  be  associated  with  the  National 
Can  Company  in  the  capacity  of  Eastern  District  Sales 
Manager,  Sanitary  Can  Division. 

“I  think  that  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  Berryman  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  his  activities  will  continue  in  the  Tri- 
State  and  Atlantic  Seaboard  sections.” 

Baltimore  S.  CARLE  COOLING, 

February  5th,  1936.  Assistant  Vice-President. 

Heretofore  he  has  always  been  an  American  Can  man,  and 
is  listed  in  the  program  of  the  American  Can  Company,  at  the 
recent  big  Theatre  party,  in  the  third  leading  group,  under 
General  Sales  Department,  as  “General  Sales  Representative  on 
Closing  Machines.”  And  when  we  turn  to  “Who’s  Who”  among 
notable  men  we  find: 

H.  O.  Berryman,  born  August  7,  1891,  in  Surry  Courthouse, 
Va.  Employed  by  Baltimore  engineering  firm  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Became  connected  with  the  can  manufacturing 
industry  early  in  May,  1911.  Served  as  master  mechanic  and 
mechanical  draftsman.  Aided  in  designing  and  installing  first 
can  conveying  system  installed  in  can  manufacturing  and  can- 
ners’  plants. 

In  charge  of  closing  machine  Service  and  Engineering  Sta¬ 
tion,  Baltimore,  several  years.  Assigned  in  1919  to  reorganize 
Service  Station  and  Can  Runway  Department,  Hoopeston, 
Illinois.  Established  and  operated  as  Superintendent  Service 
Station  and  Machine  Shop,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Returned  to  Baltimore  in  March,  1923,  as  Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager. 

Aided  in  installation  and  operation  of  first  sanitary  can  manu¬ 
facturing  lines  set  up  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Has  been  in  close  contact  with  all  branches  of  can  manufac- 
ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  during  convention  week  of  the  turing  sales  and  service  offered  by  can  manufacturers  to  cus- 
appointment  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron  as  Assistant  Director  of  tomers. 

the  Washington  Research  Laboratory  of  N.  C.  A.  Dr.  Cameron  Member  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 

has  been  associated  with  the  laboratory  for  a  number  of  years.  Member  of  Society  of  Military  Engineers, 

and  for  the  last  ten  years  in  charge  of  its  bacteriological  work.  Member  of  Hospitality  Committee,  Baltimore  Canned  Foods 
To  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  position  Dr.  Cameron  brings  Exchange. 

not  only  years  of  experience  in  the  Laboratory’s  activities,  but  Member  of  Get-Together  Committee,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso- 
also  a  wide  acquaintance  with  canners  throughout  the  country,  ciation. 


LABEL  DEMONSTRATION  PORTFOLIO 


U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  devised  a 
very  valuable  help  for  canners  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  vignette  for  new 
labels,  an  idea  of  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the  above  photograph. 

This  service  consists  of  a  demonstration  portfolio  containing  a  full  list  of 
canned  foods  pictorials  in  full  color.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  cover,  three 
distinct  label  designs  are  shown  ;  one  with  the  illustration  panel  at  the  center, 
one  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top.  These  three  designs  differ  widely  in 
character  and  coloring,  and  by  sliding  the  insert  sheets  each  bearing  three 
color  pictorials  up  or  down,  the  canner  can  get  a  very  clear  and  definite  idea 
of  how  the  different  product  vignette  illustrations  will  appear,  and  of  what 
the  various  possibilities  are  for  portraying  his  own  products. 

Heretofore  in  selecting  illustrations  for  his  labels,  the  canner  has  had  to 
rely  on  exhibits  of  labels  already  produced  for  other  manufacturers.  This 
new  service  greatly  simplifies  and  aids  in  his  selection. 

It  comes  at  a  very  opportune  time  because  of  the  unsettled  question  of 
standardized  or  descriptive  labeling,  and  the  prospect  of  legislative  action  on 
the  subject.  These  pictorials  answer  all  demands  as  to  accuracy  in  coloring, 
appearance,  etc.,  which  are  likely  to  be  required  by  law.  At  the  same  time 
they  meet  the  needs  of  the  canner  for  attractiveness  and  appetite  appeal. 
They  are  thoroughly  modern  in  artistic  conception  and  execution. 

Those  wishing  one  of  these  label  demonstrative  portfolios  may  obtain  it  by 
addressing  the  company's  nearest  office.  Their  advertisement  on  page  29  will 
give  office  locations  and  order  blank. 
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Left:  125  acre  field  of  pure- 
line  Wilt  Resistant  Alaska  peas 
planted  in  rows. 


At  the  top,  right,  is  a  photograph  of  peas  growing  on  trellis  wires  in  our  trial  and  breeding  grounds 
at  Bozeman,  Montana.  It  is  here  that  different  varieties  and  varietal  strains  are  tested  and 
compared.  Only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  lots  growing  here  manage  to  pass  our  rigid  inspection, 
the  rest  are  discarded.  Individual  plant  selections  made  from  the  desirable  lots  in  these  trials 
are  the  starting  points  from  which  our  pure-line  seed  stocks  are  developed.  The  foundation 
stocks  are  increased  with  the  utmost  care  under  the  constant  supervision  of  trained  plant  breeders. 
This  program  of  continual  seed  stock  renewal  assures  the  canner  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  type 
seed  peas  and  is  one  reason  why  our  strains  of  Wilt  Resistant  Alaska  peas  are  unexcelled  in  even¬ 
ness  of  maturity,  yield,  and  canning  quality. 


Above,  left,  is  a  photograph  of  a  125  acre  field  of  pure-line.  Wilt  Resistant  Alaska  peas  planted  in 
rows.  These  weed-free  fields  are  planted  with  our  select  seed  stocks  and  are  carefully  watched 
throughout  the  growing  season.  The  result  is  dependable  pea  seed  that  will  produce  vigorous, 
uniform  crops. 

Canners  Varieties  of  Seed  Peas  Exclusively 

JFrite  for  quotations  on  immediate  or  future  delivery. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

Bozeman,  »  »  »  Montana 
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EDITORIALS 

Lessons  from  the  convention— what  les- 

sons  did  the  great  Convention  teach?  That  is  a 
-  fair  question,  considering  that  not  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  canned  foods  was 
represented  by  the  head  men  of  the  companies,  and 
presumably  qualified  to  speak ;  that  an  equal  percent¬ 
age  of  the  brokerage  fraternity,  selling  the  goods,  was 
in  convention ;  and  that  the  buying  angle  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  probably  better  represented  than  in  many 
years.  With  all  these  big  business  men  under  one  roof 
for  a  whole  week  the  food  world  naturally  expected 
some  important  happenings. 

Our  prime,  in  fact  our  sole,  interest  concerns  the 
canners,  and  the  75  pages  or  so  of  solid  reading  in  this 
issue,  are  directly  connected  or  concerned  with  them 
and  their  welfare.  The  matter  of  the  Labeling  Ques¬ 
tion  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  on  the  side  of 
better  merchandising;  and  the  cherry  canners  set  a 
very  fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
greater  consumption  of  a  canned  product.  We  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  the  canners  of  all  other  products ; 
but  it  remains  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  con¬ 
vention  time  and  attention  were  given  to  production — 
better  production  and  more  of  it.  Not  only  were  the 
various  Sections  devoted  to  this  theme,  but  there  were 
Raw  Products  Conferences  and  Canning  Problems  Con¬ 
ferences,  to  which  discussions  in  the  sectional  meetings 
were  referred,  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday— three  of  the  four  days  on  which 
the  canners  met.  It  was,  therefore,  very  heavily  in 
favor  of  Production,  that  the  good  business  men  of 
the  canning  industry  devoted  their  time,  at  this  Con¬ 
vention  as  in  all  previous  conventions  of  record. 

And  since  this  is  true,  the  one  lesson  we  would  like 
to  impress  upon  every  canner,  comes  not  from  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  canning  technique,  nor  yet  from  the  experts 
in  crop  production  and  pest  control,  but  from  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  highest  quality,  and  from  the  person  who 
stands  out  as  the  most  successful  navigator  of  industry 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  depression,  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Phelps,  President  of  the  American  Can  Company. 
Through  all  the  troublous  times,  when  the  very  bul¬ 
warks  of  industry  and  the  most  touted  financial  Gibral- 
tars  were  crumbling,  with  dividends  entirely  suspended 
or  drained  down  to  the  merest  trickle,  the  can  making 


companies  of  our  country  forged  steadily  ahead,  add¬ 
ing  to  their  plants  and  maintaining  steady  dividends, 
as  no  other  business  in  America  could  show.  As  one 
of  these  great  exemplars  of  modern  industry,  the  pilot 
who  guided  the  destinies  of  the  American  Can,  its 
President,  Mr.  Phelps,  may  well  be  listened  to  when 
he  gives  the  canners  advice.  In  this  matter  of  pro¬ 
duction,  since  this  is  the  one  study  in  which  the  indus¬ 
try  has  longest  and  most  persistently  indulged,  read 
what  he  says,  in  his  Theatre  Party  address  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  production  every  canner 
should  follow  during  the  coming  canning  season.  You 
could  not  buy  advice  of  this  kind  at  any  price,  and  here 
he  gives  it  to  you  freely,  and  from  the  wealth  of  his 
experience;  and,  what  is  more,  apparently  against  his 
own  best  interests,  because  he  believes  implicitly  in 
what  he  says.  No  need  to  repeat  here ;  turn  to  Amuse¬ 
ments,  under  American  Can  Theatre  Party,  and  read 
Mr.  Phelps’  opening  remarks. 

And  the  second  great  lesson  we  would  recommend 
to  you,  is  likewise  recommended  by  Mr.  Phelps,  and 
that  is  a  careful  study — not  just  a  mere  reading — of 
the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  under 
peas,  corn  and  cherries.  Always  make  full  use  of  these 
statistics.  But  don’t  just  take  them  as  so  many  more 
figures ;  study  what  they  mean.  You  count  the  change 
in  your  pocket,  or  the  amount  you  have  on  balance  in 
bank,  because  you  want  to  know  “where  you’re  at.” 
Well,  how  can  you  sell  goods  intelligently  unless  you 
have  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  goods  on  hand,  in 
the  market  ?  These  statistics  give  you  an  absolute  pic¬ 
ture:  of  the  amount  of  goods  that  were  packed,  plus 
the  amount  of  carry-over  goods,  which  must  make  the 
total  supply  on  which  the  market  must  depend.  Those 
figures  are  definitely  known;  and  in  addition,  these 
statistics  show  you  exactly  how  much  of  this  supply 
has  been  used,  up  to  January  1st,  for  instance.  More 
than  that  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  de¬ 
mand  is  given,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  because,  it  devel¬ 
ops,  that  that  demand  is  heavier  now  than  ever  before 
known  for  canned  foods.  Get  this  between  your  teeth 
and  chew  it  hard,  and  you  will  find  a  lot  of  very  valu¬ 
able  substance  in  it. 

Such  statistical  studies  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
good  marketing — ^but,  the  weakest  link  in  the  canning 
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industry  is  the  too  general  total  lack  of  all  selling  abil¬ 
ity.  Most  canners  know  nothing  whatever  about  sell¬ 
ing  or  marketing  their  goods;  they  are  as  dependent 
upon  their  brokers  as  new  born  babes  upon  their 
mothers.  They  are  such  dependents  that  the  muscle 
of  self-reliance  has  long  since  withered,  and  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  their  body.  If  the  brokers  deserted 
them,  they  would  be  helpless. 

But  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  studying  and 
understanding  market  conditions,  and  being  fully 
posted  on  that  part  of  their  business  from  which  all, 
if  any,  profit  must  come — ^the  selling.  This  condition 
is  not  new ;  it  has  existed  since  the  earliest  beginnings 
in  canned  foods.  The  brokers  have  been  damned  for 
ruining  the  business,  at  times,  but  as  a  fact,  as  bad 
as  things  may  have  been,  the  brokers  have  been  the 
salvation  of  the  industry — since  the  canners  would  not 
help  themselves. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  whether  the  canners 
individually  know  how  to  sell  their  goods  or  not,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  these  expert  salesmen,  the  brokers,  in 
all  sections  of  the  country?  That  is  a  study  which 
you  might  very  profitably  make,  after  looking  about 
to  acquaint  yourself  with  modern  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  But  whatever  your  ultimate  conclusion,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  being  ignorant  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  market,  when  you  have  the  facts  so  plain¬ 
ly,  and  so  eloquently,  placed  before  you,  as  these 
statistics  do. 

No  one  can  compel  you  to  use  the  vast  amount  of 
fine  information  that  is  now  placed  in  your  hands ;  but 
good,  common,  business  sense  would  seem  to  prompt 
you  to  do  so.  Just  suppose:  the  entire  set  of  canners, 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  took  the  advice  given 
by  Mr.  Phelps,  as  being  impartial  and  unbiased,  and 
as  the  only  thing  to  do  this  coming  season.  What  a 
marvelous  change  for  the  better  would  come  over  the 
entire  canned  foods  market!  Well,  why  don’t  you? 
This  is  not  a  mass  movement.  If  it  is  sensible,  and 
if  you  are  sensible — and  it  most  certainly  is  sensible — 
why  don’t  you  adopt  it?  What  is  the  use  holding  Con¬ 
ventions,  and  debating  these  things,  if  you  get  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  them?  What  is  the  use  of  Mr.  Phelps,  or 
any  of  the  speakers,  telling  you  what  is  best  to  do,  of 
stewing  and  studying  what  will  help  you  in  your  busi¬ 
ness,  if  you  utterly  disregard  it,  and  pay  no  attention 
to  it?  What  can  be  done  to  get  mass  action  in  this 
industry — for  its  own  good?  The  industry  holds  its 
annual  convention,  and  then  goes  home  and  forgets  all 
about  it,  even  about  those  features  which  would  im¬ 
prove  the  market  condition  of  the  packs  in  which  you 
are  interested  —  and  therefore,  would  increase  your 
profits.  Carlos  Campbell  furnishes  the  figures  which 
definitely  show  that  the  excessive  consumption  has 
eaten  down  the  big  packs  of  ’35,  until  we  are  faced 
with  an  absolute  scarcity,  despite  the  stocks  “sold  but 
not  shipped.”  Did  you  “get”  that?  And  if  you  did, 
are  you  using  it  in  selling  your  goods,  if  you  have  any 
left  to  sell? 

Definite  figures  on  canned  tomatoes  were  not  given, 
but  everyone  knows  that  shipments  of  canned  toma¬ 


toes  have  been  heavier  than  any  of  the  others;  then 
must  it  not  inevitably  follow  that  tomatoes  are  in  a 
lower  spot  supply  condition  than  the  others?  But 
market  prices  are  weak,  and  lowering! 

Don’t  worry.  After  the  tomato  canners  have  been 
sold  out  at  or  below  cost,  they  will  then  sit  by  and  see 
the  prices  soar  to  very  profitable  heights,  because  they 
won’t  believe  an5d:hing  but  what  the  buyers,  or  their 
agents,  tell  them.  They  might  profitably  study  that 
truth. 

LOUIS  HILFER  PROTESTS 

AS  injecting  a  little  levity  into  the  seriousness  of 
the  Convention,  we  published,  in  last  issue,  an 
/  \  apparent  form  of  contract  between  a  canner 

and  his  broker.  It  was  so  obviously  a  hoax,  as  the 
present  objecter  clearly  recognizes,  that  we  never  for 
a  moment  expected  it  to  be  taken  seriously  by  any  one. 
The  joke  seems  to  be  on  us.  It  should  be  said  the  origi¬ 
nal  bore  the  names  of  the  canner  and  of  the  brokers, 
and  was  signed  by  the  designer — ^but  we  deleted  the 
real  names,  and  substituted  others.  Here  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Hilfer’s  letter,  in  full; 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

February  5th,  1936. 

AIRMAIL 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge, 

The  Canning  Trade, 

20  So.  Gay  St., 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

“A  HOAX?” 

Dear  Mr.  Judge, 

The  Canning  Trade  for  two  generations  has  been  a  most 
welcome  weekly  messenger  and  is  one  of  the  few,  among 
dozens  of  trade  papers  read  from  cover  to  cover  in  this 
office. 

On  Page  17,  your  issue  February  3rd,  1936,  you  publish 
without  signature,  therefore  the  responsibility  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  seemingly  rests  with  you, — “A  Broker-Canner  Con¬ 
tract,”  as  viewed  by  a  Canner  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
— January  21st,  1936. 

Why  not  publish  the  name  of  the  canner  who  wrote  or 
inspired  this  article?  It  is  evident  that  the  kind  of  brokers 
who  are  employed  by  such  a  fabulous  canner  are  the  kind 
he  justly  deserves. 

“Believe  it  or  not,”  this  company,  of  which  the  writer 
has  been  the  head  for  two  generations,  representing  many 
outstanding  canners  in  the  Central  West,  developed  for  a 
single  canner,  business  from  absolutely  nothing  to  over  a 
million  cases  a  year.  Spent  years  of  time  and  money  in 
developing  the  canner’s  interest;  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars,  years  of  effort,  were  invested  by  us  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  principals,  “The  Canner,”  and  frequently  at  no 
profit  to  us.  Again  and  again,  after  paying  our  salesmen’s 
compensation  we  waited  months,  yes  years,  before  collect¬ 
ing  earned  brokerage,  and  at  times  never  collected. 

For  you  to  publish  the  item  referred  to  and  inject  the 
President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association  into 
such  ridiculous  statements  as  “acting  as  referee,”  is  more 
than  we  can  understand,  coming  from  one  such  as  you,  Mr, 
Judge,  whom  I  have  always  respected,  admired  and  whose 
editorials  have  always  impressed  us  as  coming  from  a  man 
who  thinks. 

As  a  comic  weekly  “The  Canning  Trade”  is  hardly  a 
success. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  LOUIS  HILFER  COMPANY. 
LH/CM  Louis  Hilper,  Sr.,  President. 

0!  Louis,  how  could  you!! 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

A.  A.  BURR,  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Waterloo 
Canning  Company,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin,  and  since  1923  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Waunakee  Canning  Company,  died  on  Monday,  January 
27th,  at  Waterloo.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Harvey  R.  Burr 
and  Allan  R.  Burr,  three  daughters,  seventeen  gnra'ndchildren 
and  three  great  grandchildren.  Harvey  Burr,  who  is  Secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  says  that  his  father’s 
death  had  been  expected  for  some  weeks  and  that  while  at 
Chicago  each  telephone  call  was  expected  to  be  word  of  his 
passing.  Allan  Burr  is  Secretary  of  Waunakee  Canning 
Company. 

*  *  * 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  announced  the  following  executive 
changes  under  date  of  February  3rd:  “R.  M.  Roberts,  for  many 
years  in  Packers  Cans  Sales,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  General  Managers  of  Sales  (Packers  Cans). 
Mr.  Roberts’  headquarters  will  be  at  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  H.  O.  Berryman,  formerly  Assistant  District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  (Packers  Cans)  in  Baltimore,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
New  York  office,  230  Park  Avenue,  as  General  Sales  Representa¬ 
tive  for  Closing  Machines.  Other  changes  in  the  Packers  Cans 
Sales  Department  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  are:  F.  D.  Throop, 
formerly  District  Sales  Manager,  has  been  appointed  Manager 
of  Packers  Cans  Sales.  Leonard  D.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed 
District  Sales  Manager  and  W.  W.  Russell,  Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager.  Frank  J.  Small  has  been  appointed  Local  Sales 
Manager,  Eastern  Shore,  with  headquarters  in  the  Baltimore 
office. 

*  *  * 

AS  AN  EXPRESSION  of  their  high  regard  and  their  appreciation 
of  his  many  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  canning  science 
during  his  long  service  as  Director  of  the  Research  Laboratories, 
his  friends  and  associates  have  arranged  a  visit  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  Dr.  W.  G.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow.  They  expect 
to  leave  about  the  middle  of  February,  returning  about  the 
first  of  April,  when  Dr.  Bigelow  will  be  “back  on  the  job.” 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  will  take  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  a 
host  of  friends  for  an  enjoyable,  carefree,  restful  journey. 

*  *  * 

NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  made  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
$3,500  to  the  National  Canners  Association.  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Jf.,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  made  the  announcement 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  convention. 

*  *  * 

AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Prairie  City 
Canning  Company,  Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President, , Otto  Fahling;  Vice-President, 
Henry  Otto,  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Robert  Grelle,  succeeding 
his  late  father  who  died  only  recently. 


GASTON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Gaston,  Indiana,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Bert  Powers,  Paul  Powers  and  Rodney  H.  Koontz. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  MODERN  PLANT  has  been  constructed  by  Walkers  Austex 
Chili  Company,  Austin,  Texas,  replacing  the  old  building 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Jit 

THE  PATMAN  BILL 

HE  Patman  Bill,  companion  measure  in  the  House 
to  the  Robinson  Bill,  also  came  in  for  an  airing 
this  week,  with  prospects  more  favorable  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Senate’s  action  on  the  Robinson  proposal. 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  spon¬ 
sored  the  companion  measures. 

Up  to  this  week,  it  had  appeared  probable  that  the 
Patman  Bill  would  be  shelved  in  favor  of  the  Utter- 
back  Bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Utterback  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Patman  proposal.  The  Senate 
Committee’s  favorable  action  on  the  Robinson  bill, 
however,  has  strengthened  the  prospects  for  Congress¬ 
man  Patman’s  measure. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  called  for  the  active  support 
of  industry  members  favorable  to  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Bill  in  a  bulletin  to  the  trade  following  the  Senate 
Committee’s  action.  The  outlook  is  favorable  for 
enactment  into  law  of  both  the  Robinson  and  the  Pat¬ 
man  bills,  Mr.  McLaurin  believes. 

Hector  Lazo,  executive  vice-president  of  National 
Retailer  Owned  Wholesale  Grocers,  in  appearing  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Patman  measure,  said  that  the  coopera¬ 
tively  organized  retailers  of  the  country  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  special  protection  or  privileges,  but  wish  merely 
competitive  equality  with  the  corporate  chains  and 
other  competitors. 

jit  j» 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXCHANGE 

HE  experiment  in  organized  trading  in  canned 
foods  futures  has  been  far  from  a  howling  success 
thus  far,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange  for  the  past  year. 
Reading  between  the  lines  of  this  report,  it  appears 
that  this  futures  market  may  pass  out  of  the  picture 
in  the  near  future. 

L.  G.  Graff,  president  of  the  exchange,  in  reporting 
on  the  canned  food  futures  trading  during  the  year, 
pointed  out  that  “the  necessary  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  active  trading  market  did  not  materialize.” 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Graff  said,  “whether  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  within  the  canned  foods  industry 
can  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  an  organized 
futures  market,  to  the  point  where  the  market  will 
receive  continuing  support,  is  a  question.” 

Organized  futures  trading  undoubtely  possesses 
many  advantages.  The  Philadelphia  Exchange,  how¬ 
ever,  has  apparently  lacked  adequate  facilities  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  necessary  amount  of  educational  work 
among  the  canners  and  buyers.  This,  together  with 
the  general  disinclination  of  merchants  to  try  out  any¬ 
thing  new  to  their  recognized  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  has  been  the  principal  drawback  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  exchange’s  operations  in  the  canned  foods  field. 
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THE  CAHNERS'  CREDIT  RUREAU 

permits  you  to 

MODERNIZE 

YOUR  CONTROL  OF  CREDITS  BY  FURNISHING:— 

■  CANNERS*  CREDIT  DIGEST 

Current  Ledger  InFormation 

■  COMMERICAL  REPORTS 

Today's  Investigation 

■  COLLECTIONS  and  ADJUSTMENTS 

Specializing  in  Canners  Accounts 

NATIONAL  FOOD  INOUSTRIES,  Inc. 

W.  MILLER  BENNETT,  'Pr«. 

Washington  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


BEG  PARDON 

Government  Officer:  “Are  you  married  or  single?” 

Applicant:  “Married.” 

Officer :  “Where  were  you  married  ?” 

Applicant :  “I  don’t  know.” 

Officer:  “You  don’t  know  where  you  were  married?” 

Applicant :  “Oh,  I  thought  you  said  ‘why.’  ” 

Teacher  —  “Now,  Robert,  what  are  you  doing  — 
learning  something?” 

Robert — “No,  sir;  I’m  listening  to  you.” 

HERE,  ROVER,  HERE! 

“Yes,”  the  teacher  explained,  “quite  a  number  of 
plants  and  flowers  have  the  prefix  ‘dog.’  For  instance, 
the  dog  rose  and  the  dog  violet  are  well  known.  Can 
you  name  another.” 

There  was  silence,  then  a  happy  look  illuminated  the 
face  of  a  boy  at  the  end  of  the  class. 

“Please,  miss,”  he  called  out,  proud  of  his  knowledge, 
“collie-flower  1” 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTlMOREgMD. 


Beggar — “Have  you  got  enough  money  for  a  cup  o’ 
coffee?” 

Student — “Oh,  I’ll  manage  somehow,  thank  you.” 

A  STUDY  IN  BUGS 

Professor:  “Name  the  five  most  common  bugs.” 
Student:  “June,  tumble,  lady,  bed  and  hum.” 

“Janitor,  you  could  cool  our  apartment  nicely  if  you 
would  run  ice  water  through  the  radiators.” 

“Can’t  be  done,  madam.” 

“What  did  you  have  in  them  last  winter?” 

“Do  you  think  those  cookery  classes  accomplish  any¬ 
thing?” 

“Sure  I  do.  I  haven’t  seen  a  tramp  around  the  place 
since  they  started.” 

KING’S  ENGLISH 
Australian  entering  hospital: 

“Ullow,  Bill.” 

“Ullow,  Steve.” 

“Come  in  to  die?” 

“No,  yesterday.” 


MURDEROUS 

Student  (to  professor  in  English  literature) :  “What 
subject  are  you  going  to  give  us  tomorrow,  professor?” 

Professor :  “Tomorrow  we  shall  take  the  life  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Louis  Stevenson.  So  come  prepared.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 1  one-ton  Steam  Hoist  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Good  working  condition.  Edgar  F. 
Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Four  open  Retorts  50"x50"x60".  Good 
working  condition.  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Viner  stations  in  Delaware- 
Maryland.  Address  Box  A-2091  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

_ For  Rent  —  Factories _ 

FOR  RENT  —  All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery 
building  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage 
available.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large 
railroad  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2092  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager.  30  years  in  can¬ 
ning  business,  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
a  builder  of  several  new  plants.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2081  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KVLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parb  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


I^meMic  Distribntora— A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Miagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
niinois;  Berhn  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher.  Oakland. 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  t'^bomas  J.  Meeban  &  Co.,  *Howard  £.  Jones  ft  Co.,  (Harry  H.  Mabool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


t2.10 


t2.50 

t2.25 

t2.80 

t2.00 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% _  _  t2.B6 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . . 

Large,  No.  2% . . . . . —  t2.6B 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . . . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.B6 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26 

Medium,  No.  i  tall .  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 — . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  . . •• 

No.  2%  .  .77%.. 

No.  10  . . .  2.86  .. 

BEANS* 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10...... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.. . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10..™ . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 82%........ 

No.  10  .  4.00  ....„„ 

No.  2  Fresh  White _ _ 70  t.72% 

No.  10  . . .  3-75  t3.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 62% - 


.62%  t.67% 


.70  . 

3.60  t3.26 


.80 


.76  . . 

3.76  *3.76 


1.40 

6.60 

1.16 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count™. . . . 76 

6  or  over  . 86 

No.  2%,  8  count . 96 

7/10  count  . 1.10 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  2%  . .80 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1-10 

No.  10  . 3.26 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  . 4.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 


.70 

’“'86 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  ™.....  Tl.lO 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2......_............  1.00  ...™~ 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  ....~~ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  1.02%.. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  ~™...  ..~™. 

No.  3  .  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  *2.76 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2™. . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  ^40  

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 76  ........ 

No.  2%  .  1.00  *1.00 

No!  io".™’.".'.™’.’.’.’.'.’.’.™.!!3.™^^^  Tio  **3!26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  *1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  *3.26 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 82%  *.82% 

No.  3  . 90  *.92% 

No.  10  . 2.80  *2.90 

TO.MATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  .™.... 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 60  ..™.„ 

No.  2  . . . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 70  . 

No.  3  . . . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.26  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.26  - 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 3.25  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . . . 41%  *.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 41% . 

No.  2  . 62% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 62%  *.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory™. . 87%  *.87% 

No.  3  . 96 _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 92%  *.96 

No.  10  .  2.90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  *2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 3.26  _ 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  ....™. 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  2.76  - 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.06  _ 

No.  10  . . 3.76  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnod 
Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36 

No.  10  . . . . .  4.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.60 

Fancy  . . . . 

Choice  .  1.86 

Standard,  No.  10...... _ _ _ _  6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C _ _  _ 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8..~....™...~»™-.  ™.™. 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .  .....™ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  6.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Ebrtra,  No.  2%......  2.10 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.95 

Sliced,  Elxtra,  No.  2_....™. _ _  _ _ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  m  ™..... 

Crushed,  Eixtra,  No.  10 .  6.40 

Elastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00 

Red,  Syrap,  No.  2 . . .  .™„„ 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . ....™ 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . .  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . „„™. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . ™...„ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2....................„  ........ 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10~ . „.... 


N.Y. 


*1.46 

*1.90 

*1.66 

*6.00 


*1.26 

*1.36 

*1.70 


*6.00 


*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 

*6!76 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.66  *2.36 

No.  lOs  .  7.76  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROB* 


Canned  Fruits 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2. 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2....„« 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10............™.. 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall. 
No.  2%  . . 


.90  _ 

.86  _ 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 


16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory., 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz......... 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz.........„...... 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz _ ... 


OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz.. 

6  oz.  . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . . 

Selects,  6  oz...... 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s......... — ...™..._ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s — . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2b . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...™........™,.... 

No.  2  Ungraded . 


.... 

.80  ....™. 

..  2.90  *3.00 

SALMON! 

— .  vooeo 

.67%  *.70 

4.00 _ 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . . 

...  3.10 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

...  2.60  tl.70 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . 

Fl.f,  Kn  % 

.76  _ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

. 

Pink,  Tall.  NoT  l.._  . . . 

8.00 _ 

Pink,  Pint,  Kn  % 

No.  8  ’. _ _ 

. 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

.76 

8.76 

.80 

4.26 


*1,60 

*T56 


.96  . 

.72%  *.76 
.66  *.70 


No.  10  water .  6.00  ....™. 

No.  2,  Preeerved.......™.™.......»..«..«„  .._....  ™.™. 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . ....... 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . .  . 

No.  10  . .  7.26  *7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 - -  1.07%....™. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2™. . .  „„„ 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . ™.™.  _ 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California-  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2........ _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . . 


Flat,  No.  %  . 
Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Medium,  Red,  Tall... 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large... 


4.70 


*2.26 

*2.40 

*2.60 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s . 


*6.60 

*8.26 

*1.96 


1.00  _ 

1.10  *1.10 

1.86  - - 

2.10  *2.10 


2.48  *2.86 

'LSi  tL76 

2.08  _ 

1.20  _ 

1.08  *1.06 

.86  . 

3.08  _ 

1.86  _ 

1.08  *.96 

_  *1.66 


1.10  *1.10 

1.11  *1.16 


3.26  *3.26 
3.60  *3.60 


3.90  *3.90 
2.86  *2.90 
2.96  *2.76 


TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 


.60  _ 

1.26  *1.10 


Yellow. 

Yellow, 


is.  Fancy..- 
(s.  Fancy.... 


4.80  _ 

6.60  *6.00 


4.26 

8.76 

.66 


*.66 


. .  ,66 

™!!  8186 

Juice . 

Light  Meat,  %s — .... — 

_ _ 

™.  4.76 

.  _ 

No.  6  Juice . .  8.26  _ 


Light  Meat, 


8.60 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canners  Not  Yet  Aware  of  the  Strong  Statistical  Position  of 
Most  Canned  Foods — Prices  Unchanged,  Though  Some  Seem 
to  Be  Lower — Chains  Seem  to  Be  Awake. 

NO  ACTION — Nope!  Our  interpretation  of  the 
statistics,  showing  an  excessive  inroad  into  spot 
stocks  left  in  canners’  hands,  and  a  continuing 
heavier  demand  than  ever  before  seen  in  this  industry, 
have  made  no  impression  on  the  sellers,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  let  the  goods  go  at  prices  which  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  too  low  even  if  the  statistical  conditions  were 
not  so  strong.  “You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but 
you  can’t  make  him  drink.”  Oh!  yes,  they  have  read 
about  it,  but  as  one  large  canner  of  tomatoes  and  to¬ 
mato  products  in  California  wrote:  “Can  you  explain 
why  canners  ‘in  your  own  back  yard’  are  quoting  60c 
to  62V^c  (tomatoes)  on  2’s,  and  87i/4c  on  2V^’s,  and 
$2.75  on  lO’s  against  a  market  of  $3.25  in  Indiana  on 
lO’s?”  and  he  adds,  very  properly:  “It  seems  rather 
peculiar.”  Secretary  Frank  Shook,  in  his  report  of 
February  4th,  shows  sales  of:  300  cases  I’s  C  grade 
(standards)  at  40c;  10  cases  I’s  at  42V^c;  60  cases  2’s 
at  621/2C;  100  cases  3’s  at  92i/2c;  25  cases  3’s  at  95c; 
5  cases  lO’s  at  $2.85,  and  250  cases  lO’s  at  $2.80,  all 
standards.  He  shows  worse  than  that,  for  instance: 
500  cases  D  (sub-standard)  4-sieve  peas  at  47V2C»  and 
further  down  25  cases  standard  4-sieve  peas  at  70c  and 
75  cases  of  the  same  kind  at  65c;  and  another  lot  of 
60  cases  of  sub-standards,  same  sieve,  at  52l^c,  and 
685  cases  of  the  same  things  at  50c.  A  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ner  recently  wrote  us  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  only 
the  sub-zero  prices  ever  got  into  print,  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  ever  heard  of  the  canners  who  are  regularly 
selling  standard  4-sieve  peas,  for  instance,  at  85c,  as 
they  are  doing.  And  he  was  right.  The  above  quoted 
prices  are  of  sales,  actually  made  and  reported;  and 
if  sales  at  better  prices  had  been  made  they  should 
have  been  reported.  But  don’t  ask  us  to  explain  can¬ 
ners’  prices. 

In  any  event  in  this  issue,  in  the  Convention  report, 
you  have  Mr.  Campbell’s  statistical  figures,  and  please 
note  that  he  in  no  way  attempts  to  interpret  them  as 
an  influence  on  the  market.  He  gives  merely  the  defi¬ 
nite  figures,  and  an  outline  of  why  demand  has  been 
heavier  than  usual.  The  deductions  we  have  drawn 
have  been  our  own.  If  we  are  right,  sellers  at  the 
reported  prices  will  feel  like  boobs.  That  decision  will 
be  made  very  shortly. 


We  have  considered  it  vastly  more  important  that 
you  understand  the  condition  of  the  market  as  to  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  than  a  mere  repetition  of  prices  at 
which  goods  have  been  sold,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
emphasized  this  important,  definite  information.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  market,  at  this  time,  if  this 
remarkably  strong  feature  had  not  been  injected,  be¬ 
cause  rapidly  advancing  prices  now  would  lead  to  too 
excessive  acreages,  and  heavy  over-packs  in  1936.  And 
moreover,  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  yet 
to  sell  would  bring  the  holders  small  comfort  for  the 
losses  sustained  in  the  bulk  of  their  packs  sold  earlier. 
But  the  statistical  knowledge  ought  to  stop  the  drive 
to  re-write  contracts  downward  on  those  “sold  but  not 
shipped”  goods.  However,  the  canners,  as  the  holders, 
have  righted  all  this,  by  paying  no  attention  to  statisti¬ 
cal  facts,  and  on  the  contrary  have  actually  reduced 
prices. 

The  one  possible  feature  of  this  week’s  canned  foods 
market  is  that  the  big  chains  seem  to  have  awakened  to 
the  condition,  and  are  quietly  taking  in  or  arranging 
for  supplies,  and  of  course  at  the  market.  The  old  line 
wholesale  grocers  will  wake  up  later,  as  is  their  rule. 
And  because  one  canner  will  sell  at  what  any  other 
sells — ^that  is  the  way  they  make  their  market  prices — 
the  wholesale  grocer  may  get  in  before  the  rise. 
Broadly  speaking  market  prices  are  unchanged,  as  our 
market  page  will  show.  There  is  no  slowing  down  in 
the  huge  amounts  of  canned  foods  going  over  the 
counters  into  consumption.  The  arctic  weather  which 
has  reached  about  every  point  in  the  country  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  past  month  or  more,  has 
checked  the  flow  of  green  vegetables  from  the  south 
and  elsewhere,  where  it  has  not  nipped  the  crops  and 
put  them  entirely  out  of  the  running.  Those  pea  can¬ 
ners  who  thought  to  can  peas  in  Texas,  and  there¬ 
abouts,  during  the  winter,  must  be  about  thoroughly 
discouraged  as  they  have  largely  lost  their  crops  again. 
The  rush  into  Florida  to  avoid  the  severe  weather  has 
been  so  heavy — ^the  heaviest  ever  on  record — that  it 
will  take  that  State’s  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  to  feed 
them,  with  little  or  nothing  to  ship,  and  not  so  much 
to  can.  Storms  and  frosts  have  ruined  several  plant¬ 
ings  there,  and  it  may  not  be  all  over,  even  yet.  More 
and  more  people  who  used  to  use  these  early  vegetables 
have  been  forced  to  turn  to  the  canned.  Where  they 
have  been  fortunate  in  getting  a  pleasing  quality,  they 
have  brought  their  friends  and  neighbors  with  them, 
and  so  the  demand  has  increased  and  multiplied.  It 
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has  all  fallen  in  the  laps  of  the  canners ;  and  everyone 
has  profited  by  the  lucky  turn,  except  the  canners. 
Figure  that  out.  Maybe  you  will  see  the  point  in  giv¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  better  merchandising,  rather 
than  all  to  production;  and  figure,  too,  what  an  even 
greater  difference  in  this  consumption  would  result  if 
every  can  were  of  the  “want-more”  kind. 

Someone  asks  how  many  thousands  of  cases  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  heavy  sub¬ 
zero  weather  experienced  in  all  canning  regions,  and 
where  warehouses  may  not  have  been  adequate.  He 
means  cans  that  were  bursted  by  the  heavy  freeze, 
because  light  freezing  does  not  materially  hurt  any 
canned  foods,  with  some  few  exceptions.  Tempera¬ 
tures  of  10  degrees  below  zero,  and  lower,  over  long 
periods,  were  experienced.  We  thought  we  were  cold 
in  Chicago,  during  the  Convention,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reached  19  below  zero,  but  in  Baltimore 
County,  during  this  same  time,  they  had  28  below,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  record  of  last  year  when  20  below  was 
recorded,  and  which  we  previously  had  thought  utterly 
impossible  in  this  region. 

Trends  or  possible  trends  of  the  market  are  of  vastly 
greater  importance  to  you,  if  you  still  have  goods  to 
sell,  than  records  of  past  sales  and  news  of  events  that 
are  history. 

One  notable  thing  of  the  recent  Convention  is  that 
futures  were  not  opened,  and  the  canners  were,  there¬ 
fore,  saved  from  being  sold  into  bondage.  Now  when 
you  are  approached  to  name  future  prices,  keep  in 
mind  that  carry-over  supplies  into  the  ’36  season  will 
be  at  least  as  light  as  they  were  into  the  ’35  season ; 
and  bear  clearly  in  mind,  too,  that  the  present  record 
high  popular  consumption  of  canned  foods,  entitles 
them  to  better  prices.  If  you  do  not  get  better  future 
prices  this  year  than  ever  before  it  will  be  all  your 
own  fault.  Don’t  let  them  hurry  you;  there  is  plenty 
of  time.  And  remember  “the  sold  but  not  shipped” 
futures ! 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Good  Undertone  But  Buying  Light — Chains  Paying  Attention 
to  Tomatoes  —  Peas  Uneasy  —  Routine  Demand  For  Corn  — 
Peaches  Cleaning  Up — Pineapple  Sauce  a  New  One — 
Sugar  Joins  the  Cut-Raters. 

New  York,  February  7,  1936. 

IIE  SITUATION  —  A  steady  undertone  featured 
the  canned  foods  market  locally  during  the  past 
week,  with  developments  of  outstanding  signifi¬ 
cance  generally  lacking.  Buyers  were  not  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  prompt  shipment  stocks  in  large  volume,  but 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  interest  shown  in  day-to- 
day  offerings.  Southern  tomatoes  were  reported  com¬ 
ing  in  for  more  inquiry,  notably  on  the  part  of  chain 
store  distributors.  Distributors  were  giving  the  can¬ 
ned  fruit  situation  in  California  closer  attention,  but 


the  amount  of  new  business  in  the  market  was  negli¬ 
gible.  Salmon  was  coming  in  for  more  attention,  and 
the  market  tone  was  fairly  steady. 

TOMATOES — Standard  2s  are  doing  a  little  better, 
with  61  cents  apparently  the  going  market  at  southern 
canners,  up  1  cent  from  previous  quotations.  When 
standard  tomatoes  get  in  the  penny  class  for  price 
fiuctuations,  something  is  apparently  wrong  with  the 
market.  However,  maybe  one  cent  represents  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  canners’  renewed  confidence  in  their  market 
position.  Standard  Is  continue  to  offer  at  40  cents,  with 
3s  at  921/2  cents  and  10s  at  $2.75,  all  F.  O.  B.  cannery. 
Out  on  the  coast,  packers  are  already  having  “growing 
pains,”  a  large  number  of  California’s  tomato  growers 
having  threatened  not  to  plant  this  spring  unless  can¬ 
ners  pay  them  $15  per  ton.  Notwithstanding  these 
threats,  however,  considerable  acreage  has  already 
been  contracted  at  $12.50  to  $13.00,  and  apparently, 
with  the  canners  planning  a  curtailed  pack  anyhow, 
the  situation  promises  to  adjust  itself.  Quotations  on 
spot  California  tomatoes  remain  unchanged.  Indiana 
packers  are  quoting  2s  at  65  cents,  but  it  is  reliably 
stated  that  goods  have  been  confirmed  at  less. 

PEAS — Buyers  apparently  have  the  canners  stam¬ 
peded  on  peas,  and  it  is  anybody’s  market  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  With  everything  pointing  to  steady  price  recov¬ 
ery  before  the  start  of  1936  canning  operations,  due 
to  increasing  consumption  and  steadily  dwindling 
stocks  at  canneries,  the  “weak  sisters”  are  still  in 
command  of  the  situation,  and  other  canners  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet  these  sacrifice  prices  “or  else.” 

CORN — Standard  corn  at  65  cents  and  up,  F.  0.  B. 
both  southern  canneries  and  midwestern  packing 
plants,  still  tells  the  story.  Demand  is  routine.  Buy¬ 
ing  of  fancy  corn  has  eased  off,  with  prices  unchanged 
on  both  Crosby  and  Golden  Bantam. 

PEACHES — Odds  and  ends  of  cheap  clings  are  still 
clearing  up,  and  rumors  of  price  shading  are  still  be¬ 
ing  heard.  Choice  clings  are  rumored  to  have  been 
confirmed  in  at  least  one  case  at  $1.15,  coast,  but  the 
general  market  is  10  cents  per  dozen  over  that  figure, 
with  standards  commanding  $1.15  for  coast  shipment. 
The  large  packers  are  showing  every  disposition  to 
meet  competitive  selling,  and  this  may  discourage  some 
canners  who  were  instrumental  in  precipitating  the 
recent  market  break. 

OTHER  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  — With  peaches 
still  soft,  buyers  are  reluctant  to  operate  extensively 
on  other  California  canned  fruits,  and  apparently  are 
of  the  belief  that  additional  soft  spots  may  develop. 
Current  postings  from  the  coast  indicate  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  easiness  on  ’cots,  and  a  little  pres¬ 
sure  on  sub-standard  fruits  of  other  varieties,  the  mar¬ 
ket  structure  is  holding  up  well. 

PINEAPPLE  “SAUCE”— With  sliced  and  crushed 
pineapple  moving  into  consuming  channels  in  good 
volume,  and  canned  pineapple  juice  now  well  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  market,  one  packer  is  going  the  rest  of 
the  industry  one  better  by  introducing  “pineapple 
sauce.”  The  new  product  is  already  meeting  with  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  industry,  it  is  reported. 
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SUGAR — ^With  canners  getting  ready  to  anticipate 
their  sugar  requirements  for  the  new  packing  season, 
a  glance  at  the  sugar  market  reveals  an  interesting 
situation.  Sucrest  Corporation,  backed  by  American 
Molasses  Company,  and  a  newcomer  into  the  sugar 
refining  field,  is  completing  its  new  plant  in  Brooklyn. 
The  company  is  offering  refined  sugar,  F.  0.  B.  refin¬ 
ery,  at  4.45  cents  per  pound,  after  booking  consider¬ 
able  business  at  4.30  cents.  Other  refiners,  who  are 
nominally  quoting  5.30  cents,  are  booking  prompt  busi¬ 
ness  at  4.65  cents  and  it  is  reported  that  considerable 
quantities  are  moving  to  the  large  buyers  at  prices 
closer  to  the  4  cent  level.  With  these  facts  evident  on 
the  surface,  a  buyers’  market  is  apparently  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  which  should  be  taken  into  account  by  canners  and 
preservers  when  making  their  commitments. 

SALMON — Inquiry  for  salmon  for  coast  shipment 
has  shown  a  little  improvement  during  the  week,  and 
sellers  report  that  reds,  pinks,  and  chums  are  moving 
at  posted  prices,  although  relatively  little  of  the  latter 
grade  has  been  booked  to  move  to  this  market.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  not  carrying  large  stocks  of  this  fish,  and 
with  the  Lenten  season  looming  ahead  jobbers  are 
showing  more  disposition  to  round  out  their  inven¬ 
tories  in  anticipation  of  increased  consumption  during 
that  period. 

OTHER  FISH — Sardines,  tuna,  and  shrimp  are  also 
experiencing  an  upturn  in  demand,  due  to  the  same 
conditions,  while  jobbers  are  also  picking  up  odd  lots 
of  lobster  and  crabmeat.  Prices  hold  steady  on  these 
varieties. 

CHERRIES  —  The  imminence  of  national  cherry 
week  has  not  yet  been  reflected  by  any  pronounced 
improvement  in  either  demand  or  prices,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  remains  quiet.  No.  10s  are  offering  for  prompt 
shipment  at  around  $4.25,  F.  0.  B.  canneries,  for  red 
sour  pitted,  with  2s  nominally  unchanged.  While  the 
can  companies  are  booming  the  cherry  packers’  drive 
in  trade  publications,  the  canners  themselves  seem  to 
have  made  relatively  little  progress  in  their  campaign 
to  call  the  attention  of  consumers  to  the  annual  cherry 
drive. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Chicago  Experiencing  Below  Zero  Weather — Market  Condition 
Unsettled,  Buyers  Looking  For  Low-Priced  Leaders — Canned 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Prices  Firm,  Buyers  Scarce — 

Cherry  Week. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  7, 1936. 

HE  WEATHER— Pinch  hitting  for  “Illinois”  in 
this  cold  and  snowy  weather  is  a  harder  job  than 
was  anticipated. 

Chicagoland  has  had  only  one  or  two  days  since  the 
Big  Convention  when  the  temperature  was  above  zero. 
Our  streets  are  laden  with  snow  and  all  in  all — ^the 
good  old  wintertime  is  surely  with  us. 


FEBRUARY  —  When  this  month  shows  up  on  the 
yearly  calendar,  it  always  brings  to  memory  that  oft- 
repeated  rhyme  which  some  say  has  been  spoken  more 
times  and  by  more  people  than  any  other  single  verse. 
This  being  leap  year,  it  seems  appropriate  to  quote — 
Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June  and  November, 

All  the  others  thirty-one. 

Except  the  second  month  alone. 

Which  has  but  twenty-eight  in  fine. 

Till  leap-year  gives  it  twenty-nine. 

THE  GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  continues  in 
goodly  volume  but  at  low  prices.  Buyers  seem  intent 
upon  purchasing  only  that  which  they  can  use  as  lead¬ 
ers.  The  hammering  of  canners  continues  persistently 
and  this  in  the  very  face  of  the  strong  statistical  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  most  canned  foods,  as  so  ably  stated 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

TOMATOES — Brokers  report  a  better  demand  for 
No.  21/^  standards  and  sales  have  been  made  out  of 
Indiana  on  the  basis  of  95c  to  $1.00  (depending  upon 
the  quality)  delivered  Chicago.  No.  2  tin  standards 
are  quoted  at  65c  and  up  F.  0.  B.  factory  points  in  the 
surrounding  States.  The  balance  of  the  line  like  No. 

1  tin.  No.  10  tin  and  the  better  grades  like  extra  stan¬ 
dards  have  not  been  in  call. 

PEAS — Have  all  the  weak  sellers  been  run  to  cover? 
That  question  was  asked  several  times  the  past  few 
days.  It  is  said  from  rather  an  authoritative  source, 
that  all  the  65c  peas  in  Wisconsin  are — a  thing  of  the 
past.  70c  F.  0.  B.  factory  is  the  very  lowest.  Let’s 
hope  that  proves  to  be  the  case.  Why  buyers  don’t 
jump  in  and  purchase  all  these  peas  offered  at  even 
70c  or  even  75c,  is  a  mystery  because  it  is  so  much 
below  replacement  value  of  the  coming  pack.  There 
has  been  little  or  no  demand  for  No.  10  tin  peas.  Some 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  No.  1  tins  but — at 
very  low  prices,  ranging  from  45c  to  55c  delivered 
Chicago. 

CORN  —  This  item  seems  to  be  holding  up  better 
with  standard  corn  more  firmly  held  at  67i/4c  to  70c 
factory  points.  Some  little  trading  results  and  occa¬ 
sionally  65c  is  confirmed.  A  large  sale  was  reported 
on  Monday  of  this  week  on  fancy  whole  kernel  Golden 
Bantam  at  $1.20  F.  0.  B.  Illinois.  Some  No.  10  tin 
good  standard  cream  style  white  corn  has  been  sold 
at  $4.00  delivered  Chicago. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Little  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
trade  although  reports  have  it  that  the  pack  this  sea¬ 
son  in  Florida  will  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
past  season.  With  Florida  canners  generally  asking 
$1.10  F.  0.  B.  shipping  point  for  No.  2  fancy  segments, 
it  does  seem  strange  that  our  leading  chains  continue 
to  offer  the  goods  at  10c  per  can  to  the  consumer. 

APPLESAUCE  AND  APPLES— Strength  is  devel¬ 
oping  in  these  items  and  while  the  sales  are  not  heavy, 
a  goodly  round  of  orders  is  steadily  being  recorded. 
New  York  factors  all  seem  agreed  that  applesauce  is 
in  a  very  strong  position  and  will  move  toward  higher 
levels.  The  same  also  applies  to  apples. 
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GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  — These  vegetable 
items  seem  to  have  withstood  the  bombarding  of  buy¬ 
ers  fairly  good.  Some  anxious  sellers  have  confirmed, 
during  the  week — No.  2  tin  standard  cut  wax  at  70c 
delivered  Chicago.  No.  10  tins  are  by  no  means  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  lower  quality  grades  like  standard  and  extra 
standards.  The  prices  on  these  range  from  $3.25  to 
$3.75  F.  0.  B.  neighboring  cannery  points. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  Every  one  seems  to 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  lower  prevailing 
prices.  Most  of  our  houses  are  featuring  peaches  as 
a  leader  these  days.  One  or  two  of  the  chains  are 
selling  well  known  and  highly  advertised  brands  for 
15c  a  can — No.  21/2  Brokers  in  close  touch  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  situation  say  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  confirmation  except  on  the  basis  of  No.  21/^  stan¬ 
dard  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.15  coast,  and  No.  2V^ 
choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.25  coast. 

SALMON — The  market  on  No.  1  tall  pinks  is  now 
firm  at  $1.05  coast.  Some  movement  has  been  noted 
at  this  basis.  The  balance  of  the  line  has  been  quiet. 

TUNA — Due  to  the  Lenten  demand,  greater  activity 
has  been  noted  in  all  grades  of  tuna  and  a  fair  volume 
of  business  has  been  recorded. 

SHRIMP  —  Short  packs  have  resulted  in  a  higher 
level.  Chicago  jobbers  were  not  heavily  stocked  and 
it  looks  as  if  they  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  now  being  asked  by  Gulf  canners.  These  range : 
No.  1  fancy  large  wet  at  $1.20,  and  No.  1  small  wet 
at  $1.10,  F.  0.  B.  Gulf  points. 

WEEKS  —  As  the  trade  knows,  we  will  soon  have 
Cherry  Week  but  that  well  merited  publicity  movement 
does  not  seem  to  be  receiving  as  much  attention  as  it 
is  entitled  to  and  all  because  of  National  Grocers  Week. 
Plans  are  developing  rapidly  for  the  National  Retail 
Grocers  Week  which  was  an  idea  that  arose  during 
the  recent  Convention.  The  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  interest.  It  begins  the  week  of  March 
16th.  It  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  nation’s  house¬ 
wives  the  efficiency  of  the  Independent  Retail  Grocer. 
All  factors  (except  of  course  the  vested  interests)  are 
welcoming  this  opportunity. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Wet,  Cold  Weather,  Accompanied  With  Floods  Has  Caused 
Practically  a  Shut-Down  on  the  Oyster  Industry — 
ShrirtTp  Scarce,  Market  Firm. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  7,  1936. 

YSTERS — We  had  below  freezing  temperature 
the  greater  part  of  last  week  and  some  days 
as  low  as  23  degrees  above  zero,  which  is 
mighty  cold  weather  for  us  folks  down  here,  as  we  are 
not  prepared  for  this  kind  of  weather  if  it  lasts  any 
length  of  time.  Of  course  we’ve  had  much  colder  wea¬ 
ther  in  this  section  in  previous  years,  such  as  14  and 
18  degrees  above  zero  on  several  occasions  and  even 


two  degrees  below  zero  on  one  occasion,  but  our 
clothes,  habits  of  life  and  houses  are  not  built  to  with¬ 
stand  temperatures  much  lower  than  freezing,  there¬ 
fore  when  the  thermometer  dips  lower  than  32  degrees 
above  zero,  we  suffer  in  the  same  manner  that  folks 
who  live  in  cold  climates  suffer  when  the  temperature 
drops  below  zero. 

Oysters  have  been  very  scarce  this  past  week  and 
the  raw  market  was  without  oysters  a  good  part  of 
the  week. 

The  canneries  too  had  to  shut  down  on  account  of 
no  raw  material. 

We  are  now  going  into  the  second  month  of  the 
oyster  canning  season  and  from  the  looks  of  things, 
there  will  be  less  oysters  canned  this  month  than  Janu¬ 
ary,  because  it  appears  that  we  are  going  to  have  plenty 
freezing  weather  in  February,  which  is  going  to  handi¬ 
cap  the  production  of  oysters. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  still  going  on, 
but  very  much  as  a  sideline,  as  they  are  worked  in  with 
the  oyster  pack,  and  if  it  were  not  that  seafood  fac¬ 
tories  are  operating  on  oysters,  there  would  not  be  any 
shrimp  canning  going  on,  because  there  are  not  enough 
shrimp  available  to  enable  the  canneries  to  operate  on 
shrimp  alone,  hence  if  the  factories  were  not  canning 
oysters,  they  would  be  shut  down,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  shrimp  produced  to  keep  the  sea¬ 
food  canneries  in  operation. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  developed  in  canned 
shrimp  and  buyers  are  more  anxious  as  Lent  ap¬ 
proaches  and  so  few  canned  shrimp  are  being  pro¬ 
duced. 

Some  buyers  were  shrewd  enough  to  buy  and  get 
deliveries,  anticipating  a  scarcity  of  canned  shrimp  and 
will  cash  in  on  their  foresightedness  before  long. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

jit 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Drought  in  Southern  California  Acute — Fruits  in  Bloom — Con- 
ventionites  Took  to  the  Road  —  Good  Business  Being  Done, 
Especially  on  Peaches — ^Too  Great  Peach  Crops — ^Trial  Balloons 
on  Spinach — Fine  Quality  Tomato  Pack — ^The  Berry  Packs — 
Pea  Pack  Large  and  All  Sold. 

San  Francisco,  February  6,  1936. 

Rains — The  drought,  which  has  been  holding  much 
of  California  in  its  grip,  was  broken  by  light  rains 
which  visited  all  sections  of  the  State  during  last 
week.  The  precipitation  to  date  in  northern  and  cen¬ 
tral  California  is  about  normal,  but  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  less  than  one-third  the  average  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  even  with  the  downfall  of  the  past  few 
days.  The  situation  there  became  so  acute  that  pray¬ 
ers  for  rain  became  general  in  churches.  The  warm 
weather  experienced  during  the  past  month  has  caused 
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fruit  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  burst  out  into 
bloom  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  time  and  orchardists 
are  apprehensive  lest  much  damage  be  done. 

STILL  AFIELD — Most  of  the  sales  representatives 
of  California  canning  concerns  who  attended  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention  are  still  away  and  most  of  them  will 
not  return  for  several  weeks.  Irving  H.  Granicher 
and  Roy  L.  Pratt,  of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  have  gone  on  to  New  York,  and  others  have  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  country  on  an  energetic  selling  drive. 
Results  are  proving  fully  up  to  expectations,  with  a 
splendid  volume  of  new  business  rolling  in.  A  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  this  is  on  cling  peaches  at  the  new 
prices,  but  pears,  apricots  and  asparagus  are  also  get¬ 
ting  attention.  At  present  prices,  stocks  of  peaches 
represent  a  loss  to  most  canners  and  to  some  interests 
may  prove  disastrous.  Distributors  are  sensing  a  real 
bargain  in  this  fruit  and  are  acting  accordingly.  Chain 
store  organizations  are  buying  heavily  and  featured 
brands  are  again  being  offered  at  retail  at  12Vi  cents 
a  can  for  No.  2i/^s. 

THE  PEACH  PUZZLE — The  need  of  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  on  California  canned  peaches  is 
being  stressed  by  many  growers  and  canners  as  the 
only  way  out  of  a  situation  that  has  become  tense  in 
recent  years.  A  considerable  acreage  of  cling  peaches 
has  been  torn  out;  grading  standards  have  been  re¬ 
vised  upward  and  huge  quantities  of  fruit  have  been 
permitted  to  go  to  waste,  yet  the  market  has  been 
unable  to  absorb  the  packs  made,  even  at  low  prices. 
Last  year’s  crop  was  considered  a  very  light  one,  yet 
a  pack  of  more  than  10,000,000  cases  was  made.  In 
a  good  season,  a  pack  of  from  fifteen  million  to  twenty 
million  cases  could  easily  be  made. 

SPINACH — Some  offerings  of  future  spring  pack 
California  spinach  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
92 cents  for  No.  2i/^s.  None  of  the  larger  concerns 
have  come  out  with  lists  and  do  not  expect  to  until 
conditions  are  more  settled.  Little  business  has  been 
booked  at  the  early  quotations,  which  have  been  made 
principally  to  feel  out  the  market. 

TOMATOES — Despite  the  short  season  and  cool 
weather,  the  California  tomato  pack  of  1935  was  one 
of  the  best  on  record,  from  the  standpoint  of  quality, 
according  to  State  foods  officials.  The  compulsory  in¬ 
spection  law  is  held  responsible  for  the  showing. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  tomatoes  were  rejected  as  not 
meeting  specifications  and  growers  quickly  learned 
that  offerings  acceptable  in  former  years  were  no 
longer  to  be  handled  by  canners.  Worm  infestation 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems.  Many  canners 
installed  improved  equipment  to  handle  last  season’s 
pack  and  this  aided  materially  in  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  finished  product. 

VOLUNTARY  PACK  CONTROI^In  the  absence 
of  the  AAA,  California  canners  are  considering  a  plan 
of  pack  control  by  mutual  agreement  for  1936.  The 
fact  that  the  district  in  which  asparagus  is  grown  and 
packed  is  a  very  small  one  and  the  number  of  canners 
engaged  in  the  business  is  not  large,  helps  simplify 
the  problem. 


APPLES — The  Pacific  Coast  apple  pack  for  1935  is 
estimated  at  about  800,000  cases,  or  about  one  half  that 
of  the  previous  year.  About  95  per  cent  of  this  is  made 
in  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  market  opened  in 
November  on  the  basis  of  $2.90  for  No.  10s,  but  ad¬ 
vanced  when  the  crop  was  damaged  and  is  now  firm 
at  $3.35. 

BERRIES  —  The  rise  of  the  youngberry  to  popu¬ 
larity  is  creating  a  lot  of  interest  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  some  canners  suggesting  that  this  berry  may  soon 
supplant  the  loganberry.  Last  year’s  pack  amounted 
to  about  100,000  cases,  or  about  four  times  that  of 
1934,  with  the  demand  easily  caring  for  all  offerings. 
The  output  of  loganberries  last  year  was  about  250,- 
000  cases,  with  few  unsold  outside  of  a  few  holdings 
of  No.  10  water  pack. 

PINEAPPLE  PACKS — While  definite  figures  of  the 
pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  for  1935  have  not  been 
released,  it  is  generally  understood  that  this  is  about 
10,000,000  cases,  or  about  the  same  as  the  California 
peach  pack.  The  pack  of  pineapple  juice  was  about 
2,500,000  cases  and  so  well  has  this  moved  that  plans 
are  being  made  for  an  increased  output  in  1936. 

PEA  PACK — The  pack  of  peas  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1935  was  by  far  the  largest  on  record,  but  practically 
all  of  it  has  been  sold  and  most  of  it  is  off  the  floors  of 
canners.  The  quality  proved  extra  fine,  assisting  in 
the  early  movement  of  the  pack. 

SALMON  PROFITS  SMALLER  — The  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  made  its  appearance  during  the  week.  A 
net  profit  of  $876,192  was  done  in  1935,  as  against  a 
net  profit  of  $1,210,222  in  1934.  Last  year  the  federal 
government  curtailed  the  packing  of  salmon  in  Bristol 
Bay,  in  the  interests  of  conservation,  and  the  company 
operated  but  five  plants  in  Alaska,  the  smallest  num¬ 
ber  in  its  history.  The  pack  of  212,938  cases  of  salmon 
was  also  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  firm.  This 
was  made  up  of  90,130  cases  of  reds,  381  cases  of 
kings,  2,290  of  cohoes,  102,256  of  pinks  and  17,881 
of  chums. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  directors  were  chosen,  as 
follows:  Henry  F.  Fortmann,  William  Timson,  Bal¬ 
four  D.  Adamson,  A.  K.  Tichenor,  L.  E.  Wood,  R.  L. 
Pratt,  A.  M.  Lester,  B.  R.  Hart,  W.  D.  Motts,  R.  M. 
Barthold,  A.  W.  Eames  and  Stanley  Powell.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are  R.  M.  Barthold,  chairman;  William  Timson, 
president;  L.  E.  Wood,  A.  K.  Tichenor,  C.  A.  Iversen, 
B.  R.  Hart,  vice-presidents,  and  W.  D.  Motts,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  20-21,  1936  —  Utah  Canners,  Annual, 

Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

FEBRUARY  25-26,  1936 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual, 

Roanoke,  Va. 

FEBRUARY  27-29,  1936 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  hitlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Coix.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CAR  ICERS,  Portable. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CASnNGS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewsunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Caiming  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B2dtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapmw  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CREDIT  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  W. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  U. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FilUng  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FINISHlNa  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  U. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silken.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ICE  SUNGERS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Cannert. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sincloir-Scott  Co.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolip,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Cohn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkeunp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  ^rlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Ceumers',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT,  Semesan 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracpie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Beit  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  MarUnq  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  emd  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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D.  LAKDRETH  SEED  CO. 

America's  Oldest  Seed  House 


Fancy  and  Extra  Standarcl  peas  are  packed 
only  from  well-bred  seed  stocks.  Unless  your 
seed  is  right  you  cannot  put  up  a  quality  pack 


in  1936 

ASGROW 

Wilt  Resistant 

Pea  Seed 


For  prompt  shipment  or 
under  future  contract 


iVaHoriatpi  (Brompra.  ^ 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Nm  l!|aiipii,  (Ennnprttrut 


np. 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


